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HERE  vras   oncti 

upoQ    a    time    a 

youngwoman,  and 

she  was  so  kind, 

so  sweet-tempered, 

every   body  loved 

AmoDg   the   rest 

was  an  old  witch 

lived    near    where 

she    dwelt,    and     wirh 

whom  eho  was  a  great  favorite.     One  day 
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Bhe  went  to  the  old  witch,  and  said  to  her : 
''  I  would  giVe  anything  to  have  a  nice  little 
child  of  my  own:  do  but  tell  me  how  toa& 
oomplish  my  wish !" 

"  Oh !  we'll  soon  manage  that !"  repUed 
the  old  witch.  ' '  Look  ye  here  at  this  barley- 
corn !  It  is  not  like  those  that  grow  in  the 
fields,  or  what  the  fowls  are  fed  with.  This 
you  must  plant  in  a  flower-pot,  and  then 
wait  and  see  what  will  happen." 

"A  thousand  thanks!"  said  the  othery 
putting  some  silver  in  the  witch's  hand. 
She  then  went  home  and  planted  the  barley- 
corn as  the  old  woman  had  told  her.  A 
beautiful  large  flower  soon  shot  up  out  of 
the  flower-pot,  but  its  leaves  were  all  closed 
like  buds  that  were  soon  to  open. 
'  ^'What  a  beautiful  flower!"  said  the  wife, 
at  the  same  time  kissing  the  red  and  yellow 
leaves;  but  scarcely  had  she  pressed  her 
lips  on  the  flower,  when  there  was  a  loud 
report,  and  the  calix  opened.  She  now  saw 
that  it  was  a  real  tulip,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  cup  sat,  on  Ihe  still  green  seed-stalk, 
a  charming  little  maiden,  so  del*cate  and 
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(owdYj  and  yet  that  was  only  an  ineh 

on  which  account  she  gave  her  the  name  of 

"  EUie."* 

She  made  the  baby  a  cradle  out  of  a 
pdished  wahiut^hell,  gave  her  blue  violets 
as  mattress,  and  a  rose-leaf  for  counterpane, 
in  this  cradle  little  Ellie  slept  at  night ;  by 
day  she  played  on  the  table.  Here  a  plate 
full  of  water  was  placed,  surrounded  by  a 
garland  of  flowers  that  dipped  their  stems 
in  the  water :  in  the  middle,  a  large  tulip- 
leaf  was  swimming,  and  on  this  Ellie  was 
to  sit,  and  to  sail  from  one  side  of  the  plate 
to  the  other;  and  two  white  horse- hairs 
served  as  oars  to  row  her  boat  with.  All 
this  looked  exceedingly  pretty;  besides, 
Ellie  could  sing,  and  with  so  sweet  a  voice 
Ihat  the  like  nobody  ever  had  heanL 

«  This  tale  is  called  "Elliae  "  in  the  original;  a 
name  giren  to  the  heautiful  daughters  of  the  fuxf* 
people  in  the  mythology  of  the  North.  As,  howerer, 
to  ^e  English  reader  the  word  wonld  nut  hare  con- 
veyed the  original  idea  of  a  diminutiTe  being,  I  pr» 
ferred  giving  the  story  the  tiUe  1  have.— Fbb  TaAii» 

UVINU 
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One  night,  as  she  lay  in  her  nice  lilUt 
bed,  an  ugly,  yellow  toad  hopped  in  tlirougfa 
the  broken  window-pane.  The  creature 
was  large  and  ugly,  and  jumped  right  upon 
•he  table  where  Ellie  lay  asleep  under  the 
rose-leaf. 

"  Why  that  would  be  a  pretty  wife  for 
my  son/'  said  the  toad ;  then  it  seized  with 
its  mouth  the  nutshell  in  which  Ellie  was, 
and  hopped  with  it  through  the  window 
into  the  garden. 

Here  was  a  large  piece  of  water,  but  the 
banks  were  marshy;  and  there  the  toad 
and  her  son  lived.  Faugh !  how  ugly  the 
son  was!  all  spotted  with  green  and  yellow, 
just  like  his  mother ;  and  all  he  had  to  say 
when  he  saw  the  pretty  little  maiden  in 
the  nutshell  was,  "Croak!  Cr-rr-oa-oa-k ! 
Cr-r-r-oak !" 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,"  said  his  mother : 
"  If  you  do,  she  may  wake  up  and  escape, 
for  she  is  lighter  than  swans'  down.  We 
will  take  her  out  on  the  river  and  put  hei 
on  the  leaf  of  a  water-lily  ;  to  her  that  wit 
be  a  large  island ;  and  thence  she  cannot 
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escape;  and  we,  meanwhile,  will  build  n 
festal  hall  below  in  the  mud,  where  you  twe 
shall  live  together." 

Innumerable  plants  were  growing  in  the 
wateTj  with  iheir  broad  green  leaves  looking 
as  though  they  floated  on  the  stream.  The 
one  that  grew  farthest  off  was  at  the  same 
time  the  largest,  and  thither  the  old  toad 
swam,  and  set  the  walnut-shell  with  the 
little  maiden  upon  it. 

Poor  little  EUie  awoke  early  on  the 
following  morning;  and  when  she  looked 
about  her  and  saw  where  she  was,  that 
her  new  dwelling  was  surrounded  with 
water,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  way 
by  which  she  could  get  to  land,  she  began 
to  weep  bitterly. 

The  old    toad  sat,  meanwhile,   in    the 

marsh,  and  decorated  the  hall  with  reeds 

and  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily,  so  that  it 

might  look  nice  for  her  future  daughter-in« 

law ;  and  then,  in  company  with  her  fright* 

ful  son,  she  swam  to  the  island  lily-leaf, 

where  Ellie  was.    They  wanted  to  fetch 

her  pretty  little  bed,  that  it  might  at  cmce  b« 
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placed  in  the  chamber  before  Ellie  heradf 
came  there. 

The  old  toad  bowed  most  politely  to  her 
in  the  water,  at  the  same  time  that  she  in- 
troduced her  son  with  the  words — *^Uere 
you  behold  my  son;  he  is  to  be  youi 
husband;  and  you  both  can  live  togethei 
delightfully  down  below  there  in  the 
mud !" 

"  Cr-oa-oa-oa-k !  Cr-oa-oa-oa-k  !  Breckke- 
kek!"  was  all  the  bridegroom  could  find  to 
•ay  in  reply. 

On  this   they  both   took   the  charming 

little  bed  and  swam  away  with  it;    but 

Ellie  sat  alone  on  the  leaf  and  cried,  for  she 

could  not  bear  to  live  with  the  ugly  toad  of 

a  mamma,  and  still  less  to  have  her  hideous 

son  for  a  husband.    The  little  fishes  that 

swam  below  in  the  water  had  probably 

seen  the  toad,  and  heard  what  she  said ;  for 

they  put  up  their  heads  that  they  might 

have  a  look  at  the  little  maiden.    As  soon 

as  they  had  seen  her,  they  were  touched  by 

her  beauty,  and  they  were  very  sorry  that 

such  a  channing  little  damsel  dioold  becomf 
ts 
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the  prey  of  a  nasty  toad.  They  therefore 
Assembled  round  the  green  stem  on  which 
the  leaf  grew  where  EUie  was,  and  gnawed 
it  in  two  with  their  teeth ;  and  now  leaf 
and  EUie,  slowly  and  gently,  floated  down 
the  stream,  far  away  out  of  reach  of  the 
toad. 

Thus  the  little  maiden  sailed  along,  past 
towns  and  villages ;  and  when  the  birds  on 
the  trees  perceived  her,  they  sang  aloud, 
''  Oh,  what  a  charming  little  maid !"  But 
away,  away  floated  the  leaf,  always  further 
and  further;  EUie  was  making  quite  a 
foreign  voyage  upon  it. 

Then  there  came  a  small  white  butterfly, 
and  after  fluttering  about  a  long  time, 
settled  at  lost  on  her  leaf,  because  EUie 
pleased  him ;  she,  too,  was  glad  of  the  visit; 
for  she  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
toad  to  overtake  her  now.  The  country 
she  passed  through  was  very  beautiful ;  and 
the  sun  shone  on  the  water,  making  it 
glitter  like  gold.  It  now  entered  her  head 
to  take  off  her  girdle,  and  bind  one  end  of 
it  to  the  butterfly,  and  the  other  to  the  leaf; 
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•o  that  it  went  along  much  quicker,  and 
she  got  more  expeditiously  through  the 
world,  and  saw  a  great  deal  more  of  its 
beauties  and  wonders. 

As  she  was  thus  sailing  along  so  charni* 
nigly  a  cockchafer  flew  by,  who  laid  hold 
of  her  thin  waist  with  his  long  nippers,  and 
flew  away  with  her  up  into  a  tree,  while  the 
leaf  of  the  water-lily,  that  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  butterfly,  floated  on ;  for  EUie 
had  bound  him  so  firmly  that  he  could  not 
get  loose. 

Oh,  how  frightened  was  poor  Ellie  when 
the  cockchafer  flew  away  with  her  into  the 
tree  !  She  was,  too,  so  sorry  for  the  little 
butterfly,  who  now  would  perish,  unless  he 
could  liberate  himself  from  her  girdle  and 
the  green  leaf 

But  all  this  did  not  trouble  the  chafer ;  he 
put  her  down  on  a  large  leaf,  gave  her 
honey  to  eat,  which  had  been  gathered 
from  the  flowers,  and  told  her  she  was  quite 
charming,  although  she  was  not  at  all  hke 
•  chafer. 

Before  long  all  the  other  cockchafers  thai 
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lived  in  the  tree  made  their  appearance,  and 
paid  their  respects  to  Eliie,  stared  at  hei 
from  head  to  foot,  while  the  young-lady 
chafers  turned  up  their  feelers  and  said, 
"She has  but  two  legs;  and  that  looks  very 
wretched.  She  has  no  feelers  either,"  said 
they;  "and  is,  moreover,  as  small  round 
the  waist  as  a  human  being !  It's  very 
ugly,  I  declare !  it  is  really  hideous !"  cried 
out  all  the  young-lady  chafers  at  once. 
And  yet  our  sweet  Ellie  was  really  the  most 
engaging  little  being  imaginable. 

And  so  the  cockchafer  that  had  carried 
her  off  thought  too ;  but  because  all  the  lady 
chafers  said  she  was  ugly,  he  began  at  last 
to  think  so  himself,  and  therefore  would 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  her ;  she  might 
go  where  she  chose,  he  said ;  and  with  these 

j  words  he  flew  with  her  over  the  ground, 

{  and  set  her  on  a  daisy. 

The  poor  thing  wept,  because  she  was  su 
figly  that  not  even  a  cockchafer  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  her.  But,  despite  the 
opinion  of  the  young-lady  chafers,  which 
was  certainly  a  very  important  one,  EUi^ 
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was  the  most  lovely  little  creatuxe  in  the 
world,  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  a  young 
rose-leaf. 

AU  that  long  summer  poor  Ellie  lived 
quite  alone,  in  the  large  forest  She  wove 
herself  a  bed  of  fine  grasses,  which  she  then 
hung  up  under  a  burdock-leaf,  that  it  luight 
not  be  washed  away  by  the  rain.  For  food 
she  gathered  the  honey  from  the  flower- 
cups;  and  she  drank  the  fresh  dew  that 
every  morning  stood  in  glittering  drops 
upon  the  leaves. 

Thus  passed  the  smnmer  and  autumn; 
but  now  came  the  cold  long  winter.  AU 
the  birds  that  had  sung  so  prettily  to  Ellie 
forsook  her  now ;  the  trees  lost  their  foliage, 
the  flowers  faded,  and  the  large  burdock- 
leaf,  which  hitherto  had  served  her  for 
shelter,  shrunk  together,  till  nothing  but  a 
dry  yellow  stalk  was  left,  and  she  was  so 
eold,  for  her  clothes  were  in  rags ;  and  she 
herself  was  so  delicate  and  small !  Poor 
Ellie  shivered;  she  was  almost  frozen  to 
death! 

It  began,  too,  to  snow,  and  every  flaks 
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diat  struck  her  was  as  much  to  her  as  a 
whole  shovel-full  would  be  for  us,  hei 
whole  body  being  only  an  inch  long.  To 
protect  herself  from  the  weather,  she  wrap- 
ped herself  up  in  a  dead  leaf;  but  there  was 
no  warmth  in  it,  and  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  with  cold. 

Close  to  the  wood  where  Ellie  lay  was  a 
large  corn-field ;  but  the  com  had  long  been 
cut,  and  only  the  dried  stubble  now  stood 
above  the  ground ;  but  to  Ellie  this  was  a 
wood,  and  hither  she  came.  So  she 
chanced  to  arrive  at  the  house  of  a  field- 
mouse,  which  consisted  of  a  little  hole 
among  the  roots  of  the  corn*stubble.  Here, 
warm  and  comfortable,  dwelt  the  field- 
mouse  ;  she  had  her  whole  room  stored  full 
of  com  for  the  winter;  and  besides  it  a  nic( 
little  kitchen  and  larder.  Poor  Ellie  ap- 
proached the  door  like  a  little  beggar  child, 
and  ;[)rayed  for  a  morsel  of  barley-corn  to 
eat;  for  she  had  tasted  nothing  for  two 
whole  days. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  said  the  field-mouse, 
who  was  very  good-hearted;    "rome  uito 
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my  warm  room,  and  eat  some  of  my  biead  *' 
And  as  Ellie  pleased  her,  she  sa  d,  "  Per* 
haps  you  would  like  to  pass  the  wintei  in 
my  house;  but  then  you  must  keep  my 
room  clean,  and  tell  me  fairy  tales  to  amuse 
me ;  for  that  is  what  I  like  more  than  any 
thing."  EUie  did  what  the  good  mouse  re- 
quired, and  in  return  had  a  very  comforta- 
ble life. 

"We  shall  soon  have  visitors,"  said  the 
field-mouse  to  her  one  day,  soon  after  Ellie 
was  settled  in  her  place.  "My  neighbor 
usually  pays  me  a  visit  once  a-week.  He 
lives  in  much  grander  style  than  I ;  for  he 
has  many  splendid  chambers,  and  wears 
costly  fur.  If  you  could  get  him  for  a  hus- 
band, you  were  then  well  provided  for; 
however,  his  sight  is  not  very  good.  Bui 
you  must  not  fail  to  tell  him  the  prettiest 
stories,  and  sing  for  him  the  most  touching 
songs,  that  you  know." 

But  Ellie  would  listen  to  nothing  of  the 
sort;  for  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
their  neighbor,  because  he  was  a  mole. 
He  really  did  come  to  pay  the  mouse  a 
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tint ;  arid,  tme  enough,  had  on  fur  as  soft 
as  velvet.  He  was  very  rich  and  very 
learned,  the  field-mouse  said ;  and  his  house 
was  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than 
hers.  As  to  his  being  learned,  there  was 
not  a  doubt  about  it;  but  he  detested  the 
sun  and  the  gay  flowers,  and  spoke  of  both 
with  contempt,  though  he  had  never  seen 
either. 

Ellie  was  obliged  to  sing  to  him;  so 
•he  sang  two  songs,  "Fly  away,  lady- 
bird, fly  away  home!"  and  "The  priest 
goes  to  the  field!"  Her  beautiful  voice  so 
pleased  the  mole,  that  he  fell  in  love  with 
her;  but  he  took  good  care  not  to  show  it; 
for  he  was  a  most  sensible  personage. 

A  short  time  before,  he  had  made  a  long 
passage  from  his  dwelling  to  that  of  his 
neighbor ;  and  he  now  gave  Ellie  and  the 
mouse  permission  to  walk  in  it  as  often  as 
they  pleased.  He  begged  them,  at  the 
flame  time,  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  dead 
bird  that  lay  at  the  entrance.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  bird  that  had  just  died ;  for  it  had 
all  its  feathers  on,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
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baried  at  the  spot  where  the  mole  had  tmih 
his  gallery. 

Neighbor  mole  then  took  a  bit  of  touch- 
wood in  his  mouth,  for  it  shines  just  like  fire 
n  the  dark,  and  went  before  to  light  them 
through  the  dark  passage;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  dead  bird  lay, 
he  gave  the  earth  a  push  with  his  snout,  so 
that  the  mould  rolled  down  and  made  a 
large  opening,  through  which  the  daylight 
fell. 

Ellie  could  now  see  the  dead  bird  quite 
well — ^it  was  a  swallow.  Its  pretty  wings 
were  pressed  close  to  its  body,  and  its  feet 
and  head  drawn  back  under  the  feathers. 

"The  poor  bird  is  certainly  frozen  to 
death,"  said  Ellie:  and  she  was  heartily 
sorry  for  the  poor  animal,  for  she  loved 
birds  dearly,  because  they  had  sung  to 
her  the  whole  summer  long. 

But  the  mole  gave  it  a  push  with  his  foot, 
and  said,  "  There  is  an  end  of  all  his  fine  > 

singing  now  I    It  really  must  be  a  wretched  i 

existence  to  be  a  bird !    Thank  heaven,  my  ' 

children  won't  be  birds.    Why,  such  a  port 
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feathery  thing  has  nothing  in  the  woi  d  ez« 
ocpt  his  '  chirp/  '  chirp,'  and  whan  wintei 
comes  he  must  starve." 

"Yes,  indeed,  you  may  well  say  that," 
replied  the  mouse.  "  And  with  all  his  fine 
^ chirp,'  'chirp.'  what  has  a  bird  got  when 
winter  is  come?  Starvation  and  cold, 
that's  all  1  But  that  I  suppose  is  thought 
very  grand." 

Ellie  was  silent;  but  when  the  others 
turned  their  backs,  she  bent  over  the  bird, 
put  aside  the  feathers  which  lay  over  its 
head,  and  kissed  its  closed  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  you  who  sang  me  such 
pretty  songs,"  thought  she.  "How  often 
have  you  delighted  me,  my  dear,  beautiful 
bird!" 

The  mole  then  stopped  up  the  opening 
again  through  whic^  the  daylight  had 
entered,  and  escorted  the  two  ladies  home. 
But  Ellie  could  not  sleep  that  night  She 
got  up  out  of  bed,  platted  a  mat  ol  bay, 
carried  it  to  where  the  dead  bird  was, 
spread  it  over  him,  and  covered  him  up  on 
eiery  side  with  soft  cotton,  which  she  had 
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found  in  the  field-mouse's  parlor,  that  ha 
might  rest  more  warmly  than  on  the  cold 
earth. 

"Farewell,  pretty  httle  bird,"  said  she, 
"  farewell !  and  many  thanks  for  your 
friendly  song  last  summer,  when  all  the 
trees  were  green,  and  the  sun  shone  down 
upon  us  all  so  warmly!" 

Then  she  laid  her  little  head  on  the 
bosom  of  the  bird,  but  she  was  sadly  fright- 
ened ;  for  it  seemexl  to  her  as  if  something 
moved  within.  It  was  the  heart  of  the 
bird,  who  was  not  dead,  but  only  lay 
benumbed,  and  came  to  life  again  when 
penetrated  by  the  warmth. 

In  autumn  the  swallows  fly  to  warm 
countries,  but  when  there  is  a  weakling 
among  them,  which  tarries  behind  until 
the  winter  sets  in,  it  becomes  benumbed 
with  the  cold,  so  that  it  falls  to  the  ground 
and  lies  in  a  torpid  state  till  the  chill  snow 
covers  it. 

At  first  EUie  was  frightened  when  the 
bird  began  to  move,  for  compared  to  her  he 
was  a  giant ;  but  she  soon  took  courage 
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tacked  in  the  covering  all  around  the  ex- 
hausted creature,  and  then  fetched  the  mint 
leaf  which  had  hitherto  served  her  as  a 
pillow,  in  order  to  put  it  over  the  poor  bird's 
head. 

The  following  night  she  again  stole  away 
to  the  swallow,  whom  she  now  found  quite 
revived,  but  still  so  weak  that  he  could  only 
open  his  eyes  a  few  times  to  look  at  EUie, 
who  held  a  bit  of  touchwood  in  her  hand 
that  she  might  see  his  face. 

"A  thousand  thanks,  you  pretty  little 
child,"  said  the  sick  swallow.  '^I  am  so 
warmed  through,  that  1  shall  soon  recover 
my  strength,  and  be  able  to  fly  out  again  into 
the  warm  sunshine." 

"Oh,  it  is  still  much  too  cold  out  of 
doors,"  answered  EUie.  "It  snows  and 
freezes  still.  You  must  stay  in  your  warm 
bed,  and  I  will  nurse  you  and  take  care  of 
you." 

She  now  brought  the  bird  some  water  in 
a  leaf,  which  he  drank;  and  he  told  her 
how  he  had  hurt  his  wings  with  some 
brambles  so  much  that  he  was  not  able  to 
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47  away  to  the  warm  comitries  with  hii 
oompanions,  but  had  fallen  exhaustec*  to 
the  earth,  and  had  lost  all  power  of  recol- 
lection, so  that  it  did  not  know  how  it  had 
come  there. 

The  little  swallow  remained  here  the 
whole  winter,  and  Ellie  tended  him  acr^ 
liked  him  better  and  better  every  day ;  but 
she  told  the  mole  and  the  field-mouse  no* 
thing  of  the  matter,  for  she  knew  very  well 
thatneitlier  of  them  could  bear  the  poor  bird. 

As  soon  as  summer  was  come  and  tlie 
genial  rays  of  the  sun  penetrated  the  earth, 
the  swallow  bade  EUie  farewell;  for  she 
bad  opened  the  hole  in  the  ground  through 
which  the  mole  had  let  in  the  light.  Thti 
sun  shone  so  cheerily  that  the  swallow 
asked  his  faithful  nurse  if  she  would  not  fly 
away  with  him.  She  might  sit  on  his  back, 
and  then  they  would  fly  away  together  to 
the  wood.  But  Ellie  thought  it  would 
grieve  the  old  field-mouse  if  she  were  to 
leave  her  in  secret,  and  therefore  she  felt 
obliged  to  decline  the  kind  invitation  cf  the 
swallow. 
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'*  Farewell,  then,  good  little  maideu,'' 
mid  the  swallow,  and  flew  off  into  the 
pleasant  sunshine.  Ellie  looked  after  him 
sorrowfully,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes ; 
for  she  liked  the  friendly  bird  very  much, 
and  was  sorry  to  part  from  him.  She  felt 
quite  forlorn  now  he  was  gone. 

'*  Chirup !  chimp !  chirup  !"  sang  the 
swallow,  and  flew  away  toward  the  green 
wood. 

Ellie  was  now  very  sad,  for  she  e/ds  not 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  dark  hole  to  enjoy 
the  warm  sunshme.  The  com  grew  up 
above  her,  and  formed  quite  a  thick  wood 
before  the  dwelling  of  the  field-mouse. 

"You  can  employ  the  siunmer  in  getting 
your  wedding-clothes  ready,  and  what  you 
want  in  housekeeping."  said  the  mouse  ^ 
for  her  neighbor,  the  tiresome  mole,  had 
really  proposed  for  Ellie. 

"I  will  give  you  aii  you  want,  both 
woollen  and  linen,^  said  the  mouse,  "  so 
that  you  may  have  a  house  full  when  you 
are  the  wife  of  the  mole," 

So  Ellie  was  obliged  to  spin  at  the  bobbins, 
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and  the  field-mouse  hired  four  spiders  chat 
were  forced  to  weave  day  and  night 
Every  evening  the  mole  came  to  pay  a 
visit,  and  always  spoke  of  his  wish  that 
summer  would  soon  be  over,  that  there 
might  be  an  end  of  the  heat;  and  when 
winter  should  come,  then  was  to  be  the 
wedding.  But  Ellie  was  not  at  all  glad; 
for  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  ugly 
mole,  though  his  fur  was  as  rich  and  soft 

as  velvet. 

Morning  and  evening  she  stole  to  the  door ; 
and  when  the  breeze  blew  the  ears  of  com 
apart,  and  she  could  see  the  blue  sky,  she 
thought  it  was  so  beautiful  and  bright  out 
there  in  the  open  air,  and  she  wished  with 
all  her  heart  that  she  might  see  the  little 
swallow  once  again.  But  no  swallow 
came;  he  was,  no  doubt,  enjoying  the 
warm    sunshine    far    away  in    the  green 

wood 
As  autumn  approached,  EUif  was  ready 

with  her  wedding-things. 

"In  four  weeks  you  will  be  married," 
nid  the  old  field-mouse;   but  Ellie  wept, 
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and  said  she  would  not  have  the  tiie8om« 
mole  for  a  husband. 

'^ Fiddle  de  dee!"  answered  the  field- 
mouse.  ''Don't  be  refractory,  or  I  shall 
give  you  a  bite  with  my  sharp  teeth ;  is  not 
your  future  husband  a  very  handsome 
man)  Even  the  Queen  has  not  such  a 
dress  of  beautiful  velvet  fur  to  show  as  he 
has!  His  larder  and  cellar  are  full,  and 
you  may  thank  your  stars  that  you  can  be 
so  well  provided  for." 

Now,  then,  was  to  be  the  wedding !  The 
mole  was  already  come  to  fetch  EUie,  who 
in  future  was  to  live  with  him  deep  under 
the  earth,  where  no  sunbeam  could  ever 
penetrate.  The  poor  thing  was  quite  melan- 
choly at  the  thought  of  taking  leave  of  the 
dear  sun,  which,  as  long  as  she  was  with 
the  field-mouse,  she  could  at  least  see  firom 
the  door;  and  she  begged  so  hard,  that  the 
mouse  gave  her  leave  to  go  out  and  see  it 
for  the  last  time. 

•  "  Farewell,  beloved  sun !"  said  she,  rais- 
ing her  hands  to  the  sky,  and  advancing 
some  steps  from  the  house ;  foi  the  hanresl 
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was  orefy  and  the  dry  stubble  again  on  thi 
field.  "Farewell!  farewell !" repeated  she, 
and  twined  her  arms  round  a  little  flower 
that  stood  near  her.  "Remember  me  to 
the  swallow  if  you  should  chance  to  see 
hun." 

''Chirrup!  chirrup!  chirrup !" resounded 
at  the  same  moment;  and  when  Ellie  hfted 
up  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  very  same  well- 
known  swallow  fly  by.  As  soon  as  the 
bird  perceived  EUie,  he  instantly  flew  to  his 
kind  nurse,  who  told  him  how  unwilling 
she  was  to  take  the  ugly  mole  for  her  hus- 
band ;  and  that  she  was  to  live  with  him 
under-groimd,  where  the  sun  and  moon 
would  never  shine.  At  these  words  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"Winter  will  soon  be  here/'  said  the 
swallow,  "  and  I  shall  fly  far  away  to  the 
warm  countries.  If  you  will  travel  with 
me,  I  will  willingly  take  you  on  my  back. 
You  have  only  to  bind  yourself  on  firmly 
with  your  girdle,  and  off  we  will  fly  far 
away  from  the  hateful  mole  and  his  dark 
chamber,  over   mountain   and   vaUey,  t0 
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fhose  beautiful  lands  where  the  sun  shinef 
much  more  warmly  than  here ;  where  cease* 
less  summer  reigns,  and  bright  flowers  are 
always  blooming.  Take  courage,  and  fly 
with  me,  good  little  EUie ;  you  who  saved 
my  life  when  I  lay  frozen  and  almost  dead 
on  the  earth !" 

"Yes,  I  will  fly  with  you,"  exclaimed 
BUie  joyfully.  She  mounted  on  the  back 
of  the  swallow,  supported  her  feet  on  his 
wings,  fastened  herself  by  her  girdle  to  a 
strong  feather,  and  flew  away  with  him  high 
over  woods  and  lakes,  over  valley  and 
mountain.  When  they  passed  over  icy  or 
snowy  glaciers,  Ellie  often  felt  cold;  but 
then  she  crept  under  the  feathers  of  the 
bird,  covered  herself  all  over,  and  only  put 
out  her  head  to  admire  all  the  wonders 
below  her. 

At  last  they  arrived  in  the  warm  countries. 
There  the  sun  shone  brighter  than  with  us ; 
ihe  sky  was  as  high  again,  and  on  walls 
and  palings  grew  the  finest  blue  and  green 
g:rapcs.  Ripe  oranges  and  citrons  hung  in 
\ho  groves,  and  the  fragrance   of  myrtles 
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and  of  jasmine  rose  in  the  air,  while  lonrdy 
children  played  about  with  the  most  bril- 
liantly painted  butterflies.  But  the  swallow 
flew  further  and  further,  and  beneath  them 
die  country  became  always  more  and  more 
beautiful. 

On  the  banks  of  a  lake,  amid  magnificent 
acacias,  stood  a  marble  palace,  built  in  long-  ' 

past  days.  Tines  twined  themselves  ronnd 
its  columns,  on  which,  high  above,  many  ' 

swallows'  nests  were  hanging.    Into  one  of  | 

these  nests  the  swallow  carried  EUie. 

"Here  is  my  home,"  said  he;  "but  do 
you  seek  out  one  of  the  loveliest  flow- 
ers that  grow  yonder  for  your  dwelling; 
then  I  will  carry  you  thither,  and  you  shall 
make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  please ; 
your  every  wish  shall  be  readily  and  cheer* 
folly  fulfilled." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  delightful  indeed!" 
exclaimed  Ellie,  and  clapped  her  httle  hands 
with  joy. 

On  the  ground  lay  a  large  white  marbk 
pillar,  that  had  fallen  down,  and  was  broken 
in  three  pieces ;  but  between  each  fragment 
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Iho  most  beautiful  white  flowers  grew  iux« 
uriantly. 

*  The  swallow  flew  with  Ellie  to  one  oi 
these  flowers,  and  set  her  down  on  a  broad 
leaf;  but  how  astonished  was  Ellie  when 
she  saw  that  in  the  flower  a  little  manuikin 
was  sitting,  as  delicate  and  transparent  as 
glass.  He  wore  a  small  golden  crown  on 
his  head,  and  the  most  beautiful  bright 
wings  on  his  shoulders ;  and  he  was  not  a 
whit  larger  than  Ellie  herself.  This  was 
the  sylph  of  the  flower.  In  each  flower 
dwelt  such  a  Uttlc  man  with  his  wife ;  but 
this  was  the  king  of  all  the  sylphs  of  the 
flowers. 

''  Oh,  how  handsome  this  king  is !"  whis- 
pered Ellie  in  the  swallow's  ear.  The  little 
prince  started  at  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
great  bird ;  but  when  he  saw  Ellie  he  be- 
came enamored  of  her,  for  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  he  had  ever  seen.  Then 
he  took  ofi*  his  golden  crown,  set  it  on  EUio's 
head,  and  asked  her  name,  and  if  she  would 
be  his  wife,  and  so  become  queen  of  all  tins 
flowers. 
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Now  that,  to  be  sure,  was  a  difleieut  scrl 
of  husband  to  the  son  of  the  ugly  toad,  oi 
the  tiresome  mole  with  the  costly  fur '  So 
Ellie  said  "  Yes  "  to  the  little  prince ;  and 
then  a  lady  appeared,  and  then  a  gentleman, 
out  of  all  the  other  flowers,  so  lovely,  that  it 
was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  them,  and  each 
of  them  brought  a  present  to  Ellie.  The 
best  gift  that  was  offered  her  was  a  pair  ot 
beautiful  white  wings,  which  were  fastened 
on  her  shoulders  immediately;  and  now  she 
too  could  fly  from  flower  to  flower — that 
was  such  a  delight ! 

The  joy  was  universal.  The  little  swal- 
low sat  on  high  in  his  nest,  and  sang  as  well 
as  he  could,  though  he  was  very  sad ;  for  he 
had  a  great  affection  for  Ellie,  and  did  not 
wish  to  part  from  her. 

"  You  shall  not  be  called  Ellie  any  long- 
er," said  the  sylph ;  "  for  that  is  not  a  pret- 
ty  name,  and  you  are  so  very  beautiful. 
Henceforward  we  will  call  you  Maia."* 

"Farewell,  farewell!"  cried  then  the  little 
swaIIoW|  and  flew  away  again  fix>m  tlit 
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warm  land,  far,  far  away;  off  to  little  Den* 
mark,  where  he  has  his  nest  just  over  tfaa 
window  of  the  room  in  which  dwells  tb« 
poet  who  can  tetl  delightful  tales,  and  then 
gings  to  him  bis  "Chirrup!  chirrup  I  chi^ 
mp ! "  It  was  he  who  told  us  the  whole  of 
this  woaderfuj  story. 
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SIER,  came  once 

a  time,  marching 

ng  on  the  highway. 

had  his  knapsack 

upon    his    back, 

and  his  sword  by 

his  side;    for  he 

rom  Ihe  wars,  and 

1  his  way  home. 

Presently  an  old  witch  met  him ;  she 

was  a  loathsome -looking  creature;  for 

her    under-lip    bung  down  over   bei 

chin. 
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''Good    evening,    soldier!"    said    shoi 

What  a  beautiful  sword  you  have  there, 
aad  what  a  fine  large  knapsack!  Yoi« 
look  truly  like  a  brave  soldier;  and  there* 
fore  you  shall  have  as  much  money  as  you 
can  wish  for !" 

"Thank  ye,  old  witch!"  replied  the 
soldier.  "That  would  be  very  acceptable 
indeed." 

"Do  you  see  that  great  tree  yonder 7" 
asked  the  witch,  pointing  to  a  stout  oak 
that  stood  by  the  wayside.  "  That  tree  is 
quite  hollow;  and  if  you  will  climb  up  to 
the  top,  you  will  see  a  hole  in  the  trunk, 
through  which  you  can  slide  down  and  get 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  tree.  I  will  tie  a 
rope  round  your  body,  so  that  I  may  be 
able  to  pull  you  up  to  the  top  again  when 
you  call." 

"  And  what  nave  I  to  do  down  there  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  ?"  asked  the  soldier. 

"To  fetch  money,  to  be  sure!  What 
dae  do  you  think!"  continued  the  witch. 
"  But  you  must  know,  that  when  you  have 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  oak,  you  will  find 
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foiinelf  in  a  large  hall,  lighted  by  a 
hundred  lamps.  There  you  will  see  three 
doors,  all  of  which  you  can  open,  .for  the 
key  is  in  every  one  of  them.  If  you  enter 
the  first  door,  you  will  come  into  a  chamber, 
in  the  middle  of  which,  on  the  0oor,  a  great 
money-chest  stands,  but  which  is  guarded 
by  a  dog  with  eyes  as  lai^  a^  tea-cups ; 
but  that  you  need  not  miud  X  will  give 
you  my  colored  apron ;  you  must  spread  it 
out  on  the  floor,  and  then  you  may  boldly 
lay  hold  of  the  dog  and  put  him  on  it ;  after 
which  you  can  take  out  of  the  chest  as 
many  halfpence  as  you  please:  in  that 
chest  it  is  all  copper.  But  if  you  want 
silver,  you  must  go  into  the  second  cham- 
ber. However,  here  sits  a  dog  upon  the 
chest,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  as  large  as  mill- 
wheels  ;  but  that  you  need  not  mind  either : 
put  the  dog  on  the  apron,  and  take  as  much 
silver  as  you  please.  But  if  you  would 
rather  have  gold,  you  must  go  into  the 
third  chamber,  and  then  you  can  take  as 
much  as  you  can  carry.  But  the  dog  that 
guards  this  money-chest  has  eyes  as  lai^e  as 
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die  Round  Tower*  at  Copenhagen.  That'i 
a  dog  for  you  who  can  see !  But  you  need 
not  mind  him :  put  him  on  my  apron,  and 
take  as  many  gold  pieces  out  of  the  chest  as 
you  please;  the  dog  won't  do  you  any  harm.'* 

"That  wouldn't  be  amiss!"  said  the 
soldier.  "  But  what  am  I  to  give  you,  old 
beldame?  For  'tis  not  very  likely  you 
would  tell  me  this,  and  send  me  down  the 
hollow  tree  to  get  so  much  treasure  for 
nothing !" 

"No,  said  the  witch,  "I  don't  ask  a 
farthing!  You  must  only  bring  up  with 
you  the  tinder-box  you  will  find,  that  my 
grandmother  forgot  the  last  time  she  was 
down  there." 

"Well,  give  me  the  rope,"  said  the 
soldier,  "  I'U  try !" 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  witch ;  "  and  here 
too  is  my  colored  apron."  And  she  gave 
them  both  to  him. 

So  the  soldier  climbed  up  to  the  top  of 
the  oak,  put  the  rope  about  him,  slipped 

*  The  Observatory ;  so  called  on  account  of  its  round 
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Uafongh  the  hole  in  the  trank,  and  tCood 
Buddenly  in  the  great  hall,  which  waa 
lighted,  exactly  as  the  old  witch  had  told 
him,  by  a  hundred  lamps. 

As  soon  as  he  had  looked  round  him  a 
little,  he  found  also  the  three  doors,  and  im- 
mediately opened  the  first  lliere  really 
sat  the  dog  with  eyes  as  large  as  tea-cups^ 
and  stared  at  him. 

''  Ho,  ho,  my  dog !"  said  the  soldier 
"  Good  fellow !"  And  he  spread  the  witch's 
apron  on  the  floor,  and  set  the  dog  upon  it 

He  now  opened  the  money-chest,  filled  all 
his  pockets  with  copper  pennies  and  half- 
pence, shut  down  the  lid  again,  put  the 
staring  dog  on  the  top  of  it,  and  went,  with 
his  apron,  into  the  second  chamber.  Good 
heavens !  There  sat  the  dog  with  eyes  as 
big  as  mill-wheels. 

"  You  should  not  look  at  me  so  fixedly,' 
said  he  to  the  dog  that  was  keeping  watch ; 
''that  weakens  the  eyes!"  Thereupon  be 
set  the  animal  on  the  apron ;  but  when  he 
•aw  the  quantity  of  silver  coin,  he  threw 
away  the  coppers  and  filled  all  liis  pockets 


«nd  his  knapsack  with  the  bright  silTex. 
And  then  he  went  to  the  third  door,  and 
into  the  chamber. 
Well,  that  was  enough  to  disgust  anybody ! 
.  •  The  dog  here  really  had  eyes  as  large  as  the 
Round  Tower,  and  they  rolled  about  in  his 
head  like  turning-wheels. 

^'  Good  evening,"  said  the  soldier,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  cap  and  saluting  in  true 
military  style ;  for  such  a  monster  he  had 
never  met  before.  However,  after  he  had 
looked  at  him  for  some  moments,  he  thought 
[  It  was  enough ;  so  he  spread  out  the  apron, 

;  lifted  the  enormous  dog  oflf  the  cover,  and 

'•  opened  the  money-chest. 

I  What  heaps  of  gold  he  saw !     He  could 

i  have  bought  all  Copenhagen,  all  the  sugar- 

I  plums,   all  the  games  of  soldiers,  all  the 

whips  and  rocking-horses  in  Europe,  with 
the  money !  At  the  first  sight  of  such  rich 
treasure,  the  soldier  threw  away  all  the 
silver  with  which  he  was  laden,  and  stuffed 
his  pockets,  his  knapsack,  his  cap,  and  hif 
boots,  so  full  of  gold  pieces,  that  he  could 
hut  iust  move  with  the  weight    Now,  in- 
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deed,  he  hod  money  in  abundance,  llie  tre* 
mendous  dog  was  put  on  the  cover  again,  the 
door  of  the  chamber  shut,  and  the  soldiei 
went  back  to  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and 
called  out 

"  Hallo,  old  hag !  Now,  then,  pall  me 
up  again !" 

^'  Have  you  got  the  tinder-box  ?"  said  the 
witch  in  reply. 

'^rU  be  banged,  if  I  hadn't  nearly  forgot^ 
ten  it !"  said  the  soldier.  He  then  put  the 
tinder-box  in  his  pocket;  the  witch  drew 
him  up  out  of  the  tree ;  and  he  soon  was 
standing  again  upon  the  highway  with  all 
his  treasures. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  tinder-box  7" 
asked  the  soldier. 

"That's  nothing  to  you,"  answered  the 
old  hag.  "You've  got  money  in  plenty; 
80  give  me  the  tinder-box." 

"No!"  said  the  soldier.  "Tell  me 
directly  what  you'll  do  with  the  tiuder-box, 
or  I'll  cut  your  head  off  with  my  sword !" 

"  No,"  cried  the  witch,  "  I  won't" 

And  the  soldier  instantly  drew  hii  swoid 
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and  chopped  her  head  from  her  body;  so 
there  was  an  end  of  her !  He  then  tied  up 
his  money  in  her  apron,  put  the  bundle  over 
his  shoulder  and  the  tinder-box  in  his 
pocket,  and  walked  on  imtil  he  came  to  the 
next  town. 

It  was  a  large  city ;  and  he  went  to  the 
first  hotel,  asked  for  the  best  apartments, 
and  ordered  the  most  delicate  things  for 
dinner ;  for  he  was  now  a  moneyed  man. 

The  waiters,  it  is  true,  thought  his  boots 
rather  strange-looking  for  so  grand  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  they  were  of  another  opinion  next 
morning,  after  he  had  been  out  shopping; 
for  they  now  had  the  most  elegant  boots  to 
clean,  and  the  finest  clothing  to  brush. 
The  soldier  had  become  quite  a  dandy ;  he 
talked  of  the  curiosities  of  the  town,  and  the 
sights  to  be  seen,  and  the  people  told  him 
about  the  King  and  his  beautiful  daughtei 
the  Princess. 

"How  can  I  see  her?!'  asked  the  soldiei 
unpatiently. 

"  She  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all,"  was  the 
I  answer ;   '^  for  she  live?  in  a  large  brazen 
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palace  surrounded  by  many  towers  and 
high  walls.  Only  the  King  visits  his 
daughter ;  because  it  has  been  foretold  that 
the  Princess  will  marry  a  common  soldier, 
and  the  King  would  never  hear  of  such  a 
thing." 

"I'd  give  the  world  to  see  the  Princess  !" 
thought  the  soldier  to  himself;  but  as  to 
getting  a  permission,  it  was  of  no  use  think- 
ing of  such  a  thing. 

Meanwhile  he  led  a  merry  life;  went 
often  to  the  play,  drove  about  in  the  royal 
park,  and  gave  a  good  deal  to  the  poor.  It 
was  praiseworthy  of  him  to  be  charitable ; 
but  he  knew  well  enough  by  experience 
what  a  poor  fellow  feels  who  has  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket  He  was,  moreover, 
a  rich  man,  had  handsome  clothes,  and 
many  friends,  who  told  him  every  day  that 
he  was  an  excellent  creature,  a  perfect 
gentleman ;  and  all  this  the  soldier  liked  to 
hear. 

But  it  so  happened  after  a  while,  as  he 
was  always  taking  from  his  money  and 
never  received  any,  he  had  at  last  but  two- 
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pence-halfpenny  left  So  he  was  obliged  tc 
leave  the  handsome  lodgings  he  ha4  lived  in 
till  now,  and  to  take  a  small  garret,  to  clean 
his  own  boots,  and  darn  and  mend  his 
elothes  himself  when  they  wanted  it  None 
of  his  old  friends  visited  him  any  more;  for 
ihey  could  not,  of  course,  go  up  so  many 
pair  of  stairs  for  his  sake. 

It  was  quite  dark  in  his  room,  and  he 
had  not  even  money  enough  to  buy  a 
candle.  Suddenly  he  remembered  that,  in 
the  tinder-box  which  he  fetched  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  oak,  there  were  a 
few  matches.  He  therefore  took  it,  and 
began  to  strike  a  light;  but  as  soon  as  the 
sparks  flew  about,  the  door  of  his  room  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  dog  with  eyes  as  large 
as  a  tea-cup  walked  in,  and  said,  ''What 
does  the  master  please  to  command?" 

"  Well  doi^p !"  cried  the  soldier,  astonish- 
ed ;  "  that's  a  capital  tinder-box,  if  I  can 
get  all  I  want  with  so  little  trouble !  Well, 
then,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  the  dog  witli 
the  staring  cyan,  ''I  am  in  want  of  money 
get  me  some '" 
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Crack!  the  dog  had  vanished,  and  crack! 
diere  ho  was  again  standing  before  the 
•oldier,  holding  a  purse  filled  with  copper 
x>in  between  his  teeth. 

Now  the  soldier  perfectly  understood  how 
«o  employ  the  tinder-box :  if  he  struck  with 
the  flint  and  steel  once,  then  the  dog  with 
the  copper  money  appeared ;  if  twice,  the 
one  with  the  silver  coin ;  and  if  three  times, 
then  came  the  dog  that  guarded  the  chest 
of  gold. 

After  this  discovery,  he  returned  imme- 
diately to  his  former  handsome  lodgings; 
his  numerous  kind  friends  came  to  him 
again,  and  testified  their  sincere  affection 
and  attachment 

''Well,"  thought  the  soldier  one  day  to 
himself,  ''  'tis  very  strange  that  no  one  may 
see  the  beautiful  Princess  I  They  say  she 
is  a  great  bf^auty ;  but  what  good  will  that 
do  her,  if  she  is  always  to  stay  shut  up 
in  the  brazen  castle  with  the  numerous 
towers !  I  wonder  if  it  really  be  impossible 
to  see  her!  Whereas  my  tinder-box?  I 
ihould  like  to  know  if  it's  oidy  money  that 
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he  can  procure."  He  struck  the  flint,  and 
the  well-known  dog  with  saucer-oyes  stood 
before  him. 

"It  is  midnight,  it  is  true,"  said  he; 
''but  I  should  like  so  much  to  see  the 
Princess  only  for  a  moment !" 

In  a  moment  the  dog  was  out  of  the  room, 
and  before  the  soldier  thought  it  possible, 
he  saw  him  return  with  the  Princess,  w\io 
sat  asleep  on  the  dog's  back,  and  was  so  m- 
describably  beautiful  that  anybody  who 
saw  her  would  know  directly  she  was  a 
Princess.  The  soldier  could  not  help  it; 
happen  what  might,  he  must  give  the 
Princess  a  kiss,  and  so  he  did,  for  he  was, 
body  and  soul,  a  soldier. 

Then  the  dog  ran  back  again  to  the 
palace  with  the  lovely  Princess.  The  next 
morning  at  breakfast  she  told  her  parents  ol 
the  curious  dream  she  had  had;  that  she 
had  been  riding  on  a  dog,  and  that  a  soldier 
had  given  her  a  kiss. 

"  A  very  pretty  affair  mdeed !"  said  the 
Queen.  So  now  it  was  agreed  that,  next 
uigiu,  one  of  the  ladies  of  tlie  court  should 
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watch  at  the  bedside  of  the  Princess,  in 
order  to  see  into  the  matter  of  the  dream, 
and  if  anything  happened  to  her  in  her 
sleep. 

That  night  again,  the  soldier  felt  a 
strange  longing  to  see  the  beautiful  Princess 
from  the  brazen  castle.  The  dog  was  there- 
fore despatched,  who  took  her  again  on  his 
back  and  ran  off  with  her.  But  tiie  cunning 
old  lady  quickly  put  on  a  pair  of  good 
walking-boots,  and  ran  after  the  dog  so  fast, 
that  she  caught  sight  of  him  just  as  he  was 
going  into  the  house  where  the  soldier 
lived. 

"Ah,  ah!"  thought  she;  "all's  right 
now !  I  know  where  he  is  gone  to ;"  and 
she  made  a  cross  on  the  street  door  with  a 
piece  of  chalk.  Then  she  went  back  to  the 
palace,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  dog, 
too,  came  back  with  the  Princess;  but 
when  he  remarked  that  there  was  a  cross 
on  the  house  where  the  soldier  lived,  ha 
made  crosses  on  all  the  street-doors  in 
the  town;  which  was  very  clever  of  the 
animal,  for  now  the  lady  would  not  be  ablep 
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all  her  ingenuity,  to  find  the  right  dooi 
again. 

Early  next  morning  came  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  old  lady,  and  all  the  high 
officers  of  the  crown,  to  ascertain  where 
the  Princess  had  gone  to  in  the  night 

^'  Here's  the  house !"  exclaimed  the  King, 
when  he  saw  the  first  door  that  had  a  cross 
on  it 

''No,  it  must  be  here,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Queen,  perceiving  the  next  house  with  a 
white  cross. 

"  Here,  there,  and  every  where  are  white 
crosses"  cried  all;  for,  look  where  they 
would,  the  street-doors  had  white  crosses 
on  them;  and  they  now  perceived  it  would 
be  a  vain  attempt  to  try  to  find  the  right 
house. 

The  Queen,  however,  was  an  exceedingly 
clever  woman.  She  knew  something  more 
than  merely  how  to  sit  in  a  carriage  with 
mn  air;  and  therefore  she  soon  found  out  a 
way  how  to  come  on  the  traces  of  the  dog. 
She  took  a  whole  piece  of  silk,  cut  it  in 
Iwo  with  a  golden  pair  of  scissors,  and 
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with  the  pieces  made  a  bag.  This  bag  di« 
had  filled  with  the  most  finely-siAed  fiDur, 
and  tied  it  with  her  own  hands  round  the 
Princess's  neck.  When  tliis  was  done,  she 
took  her  golden  scissors  and  cut  a  small 
hole  in  the  bag,  just  large  enough  to  let 
the  flour  run  slowly  out  when  the  Princess 
moved. 

The  dog  came  again  in  the  night,  took 
the  Princess  on  his  back,  and  ran  off  with 
her  to  the  soldier,  who  wanted  so  much  only 
to  look  at  her,  and  who  would  have  given 
any  thing  to  be  a  Prince,  so  that  he  might 
marry  the  Princess. 

But  the  dog  did  ndt  observe  that  his  track 
from  the  palace  to  the  soldier's  house  waa 
marked  with  the  flour  that  had  run  out  of 
the  bag.  On  the  following  morning  the 
King  and  the  Queen  readily  saw  where  their 
daughter  had  been  during  the  night;  and 
therefore  they  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  ar- 
rested and  put  into  prison. 

There  now  sat  the  poor  soldier  in  prison, 
and  it  was  so  dark  too  in  his  cell ;  besides, 
the  jailor  told  him  that  he  was  to  be  hang* 
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ed  on  the  morrow.  That  was  indeed  no 
very  pleasant  news  for  thC  soldier,  and  more 
nnfortunate  than  all,  he  had  left  his  tinder- 
box  at  the  hotel 

When  day  broke  he  could  see  out  of  his 
little  prison-windows  how  the  people  were 
streaming  from  the  town  to  see  the  execu- 
tion; he  heard  the  drums  beat,  and  saw 
the  soldiers  marching  to  the  spot  where  the 
BcaiTold  was  erected.  Among  the  crowd 
was  a  little  apprentice,  who  was  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  lost  one  of  his  shoes  just  as 
he  was  running  by  the  prison. 

'^  Hallo,  my  little  man !"  cried  the  soldier 
to  the  boy;  "you  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry; 
for  nothing  can  be  done  till  I  come !  If  you 
will  run  tb  the  inn,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Angel,  and  fetch  me  a  tinder-hox  that  I  left 
behind  in  my  room,  I'U  give  you  a  groat  for 
your  trouble ; — ^but  you  must  make  all  the 
haste  you  can !" 

The  boy  wanted  very  much  to  get  the 
groat;  so  off  he  ran  to  the  Golden  Angel, 
found  the  tinder-box  as  described  in  the 
soldier's  room,  and  brought  it  to  him  to  his 
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grated  window.  Now  lot  ua  aee  what  hop* 
pened.  » 

Outside  the  town  a  high  gallows  had 
been  erected,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
quantity  of  soldiers,  and  thousands  of  peo* 
pie  occupied  the  large  field.  The  King  and 
Queen  sat  on  a  splendid  throne  that  had 
been  erected  for  them,  opposite  the  judges 
and  the  councillors.  i 

The  soldier  was  already  on  the  highest 
/step  of  the  ladder,  and  tlie  executioner  was 
just  about  to  put  the  rope  round  his  neck|  j 

when  he  implored  that  they  would  grant  \ 

him,  poor  sinner  that  he  was,  one  last  wish. 
He  had,  he  said,  a  great  longing  to  smoke  ! 

a  pipe  of  tobacco^  and  as  this  was  the  last 
act  of  grade  he  should  ask  for  in  this  world, 
he  hoped  they  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
refuse  him.  I 

So  the  King  allowed  them  to  accede  to 
his  request:  and  the  soldier  took  out  his 
flint  and  steel,  and  struck  one,  two,  three 
times ;  when  presently  all  thiee  mchanted 
dogs  stood  before  him;  the  one  with  the 
Mtucer-eyes,  as  well  as  the  other  two  with 


eyes  like  mill-wheets  and  the  Rounil  Tov* 
er  at  Copenhagen. 

"  Help  me  oat  of  my  difficulty !"  called 
the  soldier  to  the  dogs.  "Don't  let  them 
hang  me !" 

Thereupon  the  three  frightful  dogs  fell  on 
the  judge  and  the  councillors,  seized  one 
-  by  the  leg,  another  by  the  nose,  and  tossed 
ttiem  high  up  in  the  air,  so  that  in  tum- 
bling down  they  were  immediately  dashed 
to  pieces. 

'We  are   not  graciously  pleased " 

cried  the  King ;  but  the  dogs  cared  little  for 
that,  and  took  King  and  Queen,  one  after 
the  other,  and  tossed  them  like  the  rest  in 
the  air. 

Then  the  soldiers  grew  frightened,  and 
flie  people  called  out,  "  Good  soldier,  you 
shall  be  our  King,  and  you  shall  have  the 
beautiful  Princess  for  a  wife  !" 

Then  the  soldier  seated  himself  in  the 
King's  carriage,  and  all  three  dogs  danced 
m  front  of  it,  and  shouted  "Hurrah!"  Th« 
boys  in  the  street  whistled,  and  the  soldien 
presented  arms. 
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Now  the  Princess  was  liberated  fro>a  th« 
Lraxen  castle,  and  was  made  Q.iiceii,  wliich 
■he  liked  very  much.  The  wedding  festiii- 
lies  lasted  eight  days,  and  the  dogs  seated 
themselves  at  table,  and  stared  at  every 
body  with  their  great  eyes. 
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N  old  times  then 
lived  a  wicked, 
protid  -  hearted 
^a  King,  who  ner- 

^  er    thought    of 

W  anything  but  of 

O  conquering    all 

Jie  lands  in  the  world,  and  makuig  his 
name  a  (error  to  every  one.  He  hurried 
about  with  fire  and  sword;  his  soldiers, 
trampled  down  the  com  in  the  fields,  and 
bomed  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  so  that 
the  red  flame  snemcd  to  lick  the  leaves  off 
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Ae  trees,  and  the  fniit  hting  roasted  Irom 
the  block  and  scorched  boughs.  Many  a 
poor  mother  hid  herself,  with  her  little 
naked  baby,  behind  the  smoking  walls,  and 
the  soldiers  searched  for  them  till  they  found 
both  !^r9elf  and  her  child,  and  then  began 
theircmcl  joy.  Wicked  spiriiscoiild  not  hare 
done  more  shocking  things  than  they  did; 
but  the  king  thought  this  was  jtist  u  it 
should  be. 

Day  by  day  his  power  increased;  hia 

name  became  a  terror   to  every  one,  and 

fortune  favored  him  in  alt  that  he  did.     He 

brought    home    large  heaps  of  gold   and 

treasure  from  the  cities  that  he  conquered ; 

and  in  hia  own  royal  city  such  wealth  was 

■tored  up  as  never  was  seen  in  any  other 

place.     Now  he  had   splendid  castles  and 

palaces    built;    and  every  one   who   saw 

these  glorious  things  said,  "  What  a  great 

irer  thought  of  the  distress 

pon  other  countries ;  they 

;hs  and  groans  that  roae 

wliich    he  had    laid    in 


The  king  gazed  on  his  gold,  and  on  hit 
gorgeous  palaces;  and  then,  Uke  many 
other  people,  he  thought,  "What  a  great 
king  am  I!  but  I  must  have  still  more, 
much  more.  No  power  must  be  called 
equal  to,  and  certainly  none  shall  be  greater 
than  mine!" 

So  he  began  at  once  to  make  war  upon  all 
his  neighbors,  and  he  conquered  them  all. 
He  had  the  vanquished  princes  fastened  to 
his  chariot  by  chains  of  gold  when  he 
drove  through  the  streets ;  and  when  he  sat 
at  table,  they  had  to  lie  at  his  feet,  and  at 
the  feet  of  his  courtiers,  and  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  were  thrown  to  them. 

Now  the  king  had  his  image  set  up  in  the 
public  squares  and  royal  palaces:  yes,  he 
even  wanted  it  to  stand  in  the  churches 
before  the  altar  of  the  Lord ;  but  the  priests 
said,  "0  King,  thou  art  great,  but  God  is 
greater :  we  dare  not  do  this." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  wicked  king,  "I 
will  overcome  Him  also !" 

And  in  the  pride  and  folly  of  his  heart,  he 
had  a  beautiful  ship  built,  which  could  sail 
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tfiroQgh  the  air.  It  was  as  gay  in  color  ai 
the  tail  of  the  peacock,  and  seemed  fumiili- 
ed  with  a  thousand  eyes;  but  every  ey« 
was  the  muzzle  of  a  gun-barrel.  The  King 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  ship ;  then  he  had 
only  to  press  a  spring,  and  thousands  of 
balls  would  fly  out,  while  the  guns  were 
found  loaded  again,  just  as  they  had  been 
before.  Hundreds  of  mighty  eagles  were 
liarnessed  to  the  ship :  and  so,  now  that  all 
was  ready,  it  rose^in  the  air,  and  flew  up 
towards  the  sun./^ 

The  earth  soon  lay  far  down  below  him. 
At  first,  with  its  mountains  and  its  woods, 
it  looked  like  a  ploughed  field,  where  the 
green  blades  of  grass  peep  out  from  among 
the  broken  clods  of  turf;  then  it  was  like  a 
smooth  map  of  the  world,  and  soon  after 
this  it  was  hidden  in  mist  and  cloud. 
Higher  and  higher  flew  the  eagles. 

But,  behold,  God  sent  a  single  one  from 
His  countless  host  of  angels,  and  the  king 
shot  thousands  of  balls  at  him;  but  the 
hard  balls  rebounded  like  hail  from  the 
angel's  sliining  wings.    Cue  drop  of  blood 
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only,  one  single  drop,  came  trickling  fraui 
his  snow-white  plumes.  This  drop  fell 
upon  the  ship  in  which  the  king  was  sitting 
it  bunit  itself  into  it,  and  weighing  down 
the  vesucl  like  a  thousand  fothers  of  lead,  it 
Dore  It  with  awful  violence  towards  the 
earth. 

The  strong  wings  of  the  eagles  were 
broken;  the  wind  whistled  round  the  head 
of  the  king;  and  the  clouds  around  him, 
which  were  made  of  the  smoke  of  the 
burnt  cities,  took  the  threatening  form  of 
griffins,  many  miles  long,  that  strelched  out 
tlieir  strong  claws  at  liim ;  or  now  they 
looked  like  rolling  roclis  and  dragons  vomit- 
ing hre. 

The  king  lay  half  dead  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  ship,  which  was  caught,  at  last,  in  the 
thick  branches  of  the  forest 

"1  will  conquer  heaven,"  said  he.  "I 
have  sworn  that  I  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done." 

So  for  the  next  seven  years  he  had  ships 
cleverly  built  for  sailing  through  the  air; 
hn  had  flashes  of  lightning  forged  from  the 
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haidetft  steel ;  for  he  was  bent  on  riring  tha 
bulwarks  of  heaven.  From  all  thecounlriet 
he  ruled  over,  large  eraiies  were  levied, 
which  covered  a  circuit  of  several  inilei 
when  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  man 
by  man. 

They  embarked  in  the  ship  she  had  so  cun« 
ningly  contrived,  and  he  liimsclf  drew  neat 
to  the  one  which  he  was  to  sail  in.  It  woa 
tlien  that  God  sent  a  swarm  of  gnats  against 
him,---on«  little  swarm  of  gnats.  They 
Irjzzed  round  the  king,  and  stung  him  on 
Us  face  and  hands.  He  drew  his  sword  in 
anger,  but  he  only  fought  the  empty  air, 
for  he  could  not  touch  the  gnals.  There- 
fore he  ordered  silken  robes  to  be  brought: 
he  bade  them  wind  these  around  him,  that 
not  a  gnat  should  be  able  to  reach  him  with 
its  stiiig;  and  they  did  as  he  commanded. 

Bnt  one  little  gnat  lighted  on  the  inside 
of  the  rubes:  it  crept  into  the  King's  car, 
and  Btuug  him  there.  The  wound  bunicd 
like  fire;  the  poison  rose  to  his  brain.  He 
lore  off  the  silken  coverings,  and  dashed 
Ihem  from  him;  tlicn,  reuding  his  clothes, 
H 
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he  danced  naked  and  mad  before  the  rads 
wild  soldiers;  while  they,  in  their  turn, 
jeered  at  the  mad  and  wicked  King,  who 
had  thought  of  fighting  with  God,  and  who 
yet  had  been  overt  aai-  by  one  sinRle  Ullto 
gmU. 
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HERE     were,    onw 

upon  a  time,  five-aiid* 

twenty  leaden  soldiers, 

all  brothers ;  for  they 

had  all  been  made  nut 

of  an  old  metal  spoon. 

They  "carried aims," 

tnd  stood  there  every  one  of  them  with  theii 

"eyes  right."     Tlieir  uniform  was  red  and 

blue,  and  was  quite  beautiful.     The  very 

first  thing  they  heard  in  this  world  whi^n 

die  cover   was    taken  oS'   the   box.    was, 

"Leaden   Soldiers!"     These   words    wer« 


nttcied  by  a  little  boy  who  clapped  lii« 
hands  for  joy;  they  had  been  given  him 
because  it  was  his  birthday,  and  he  now 
set  them  out  upon  the  table.  One  soldier 
was  exactly  a  counterpart  of  the  other ;  a 
single  one  only  was  somewhat  different  from 
the  rest — he  had  but  one  leg.  He  had  been 
cast  the  last  of  all,  and  there  was  not  lead 
enough  left;  yet  he  stood  on  his  one  leg 
quite  as  firmly  as  the  others  on  two ;  and  it 
is  this  very  soldier  whose  fate  is  so  remark- 
able. 

On  the  table  where  they  were  set  up 
many  other  playthings  were  lying;  but 
what  was  most  attractive  to  the  eye  was  a 
pretty  little  castle  of  pasteboard.  Through 
the  little  windows  one  could  see  right  into 
the  apartments.  Before  the  castle  little 
trees  were  standing  round  a  little  mirror 
which  was  meant  for  a  lake;  and  swans, 
made  of  wax,  swam  about  on  it,  and  were 
reflected  in  the  water.  All  was  so  nice  and 
pretty;  but  the  nicest  of  all  was  a  little 
damsel  that  stood  in  the  open  entrance  to 
the  castle.     She  was  cut  out  of  paper,  but 
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ihe  had  on  a  dress  of  the  finest  gauze,  and 
a  narrow  blue  riband  over  her  shoulderS| 
and  in  the  middle  of  tiiis  was  a  glittering 
ffpangle,  which  was  just  as  large  as  her 
whole  face. 

The  little  lady  stretched  out  both  her  arms, 
for  she  was  a  dancer,  and  at  the  same  time 
lifted  one  leg  so  high  in  the  air  that  the 
leaden  Soldier  could  not  find  it,  and  he  might 
almost  have  fancied  she  had  but  one  leg, 
like  himself. 

"She  would  make  a  good  wife  for  me," 
tliought  he,  ''but  she  is  rather  a  high 
personage.  She  lives  in  a  castle  ;  /  have 
only  a  wooden-box,  and  there,  too,  are  our 
five-and-twenty  men:  that's  not  a  place 
for  her!  However,  I  will  try  to  gel  ac- 
quainted with  her." 

And  then  he  laid  himself  at  full  length 
behind  a  snuff-box  that  was  standing  on  the 
table ;  whence  he  could  have  a  perfect  view 
of  the  little  fine  lady  that  stood  on  one  leg 
without  losing  her  balance. 

As  evening  drew  in,  all  the  other  soldiers 
came  into  their  box,  and  the  people  in  the 
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bouse  went  to  bed.  Then  the  toys  began 
to  play,  and  amuse  themselves, — they  play- 
ed at  visiting,  and  at  dancing  the  polka, 
and  at  war. 

The  soldiers  in  the  box  made  a  rattle ;  for 
they  wanted  to  join  the  game,  but  the  cover 
would  not  come  off.  The  nutcrackers 
threw  a  sommerset,  and  the  slate-pencil 
jiunped  about  on  the  slate ;  it  was  such  a 
sight  that  even  the  canary-bird  awoke,  and 
began  to  talk  with  the  rest,  and  in  verse, 
too,  into  the  bargain. 

The  only  two  who  did  not  move  from 
their  places  were  the  leaden  Soldier  and  the 
little  Dancer ;  she  remained  in  her  graceful 
position  on  tip-toe  with  outstretched  arms ; 
and  he  stood  just  as  firm  on  his  one  leg, 
and  never  took  his  eyes  from  off  her  even 
for  a  moment 

Now  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Suddenly 
tlie  cover  of  the  snuff-box  flew  open;  but 
Uiere  was  no  snuff  in  it  No,  out  sprung  a 
little  black  Magician,  for  it  was  a  conjuring- 
box. 
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"Soldier!"  cried  the  Magician,  "will 
ftm  keep  your  eyes  to  yoursein" 

But  the  leaden  Soldier  pretended  that  he 
did  not  hear. 

"Well!  only  wait!  to-morrjw!"  said  Hn 
ma^cian. 

When  the  morning  was  come,  and  the 
children  were  out  of  bed,  the  soldier  was 
placed  in  the  window,  and, — whether  the 
Magician  did  it,  or  the  wind,  that  [  don't 
know, — all  at  once  the  window  flew  open, 
and  the  Soldier  foil  down  head  over  heels 
from  the  third  story  into  the  street  It 
■was  a  frigtitfnl  descent!  He  stnick  oite 
leg  into  the  air.  and  remained  standing  on 
his  military  cap,  with  his  bayonet  between 
the  stones. 

The  maid  and  the  little  boy  ran  down 
directly  to  look  for  him;  bnt,  allhoiigh  they 
nearly  trod  on  him,  they  could  not  sec  him. 
Had  but  the  soldier  cried  out  "Here  I  am !' 
they  might  hare  found  him  ■  but  he  did  nol 
deem  it  proper  to  call  out  loud  because  be 
was  in  uniform. 

It  non-  began  to  rain,  one  drop  fell  thickoi 
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than  the  other;  till  it  came  in  a  perfect 
torrent  When  it  was  over  two  little  beys 
came  by. 

"Look  here!"  said  one.  "Here  is  a 
eaden  Soldier !  Let  us  give  him  a  sail  in 
a  boat !" 

And  they  made  a  boat  out  of  a  newspaper, 
put  the  soldier  in  it,  and  now,  there  he  was 
sailing  along  down  the  gutter.  Both  the 
little  boy5»  ran  by  the  side  clapping  their 
hands. 

Dear  me !  what  waves  were  rolling  in  the 
gutter,  and  what  a  torrent  it  was !  for  the 
shower  was  a  pretty  smart  one,  I  can  tell 
you.  The  paper  boat  heaved  and  fell,  and 
now  and  then  made  such  turns  that  the 
leaden  Soldier  became  quite  giddy ;  but  he 
was  resolute,  never  changed  countenance, 
kept  his  "eyes  right,"  and  "carried  arms" 
as  before.  All  at  once  the  boat  was  driven 
into  a  long  covered  drain ;  it  was  as  dark  to 
the  Soldier  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  wooden 
box. 

"  Where  am  1  going  to  now !"  thought 
he.      "Yes,   yes,   this  is    the    Magician's 
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doings!  Oh,  were  the  Uttle  maiden  widi 
me  in  the  boat,  darkness  and  all  else  weia 
iodiflerent  to  me !" 

At  the  same  moment  a  large  waterHrat, 
that  lived  in  the  drain,  made  his  appear* 


"Where's  your  passport!"  asked  the  rat; 
•*out  with  your  passport!" 

But  the  soldier  was  silent,  and  held  hit 
musket  tlie  ti^iiter.  The  boat  drove  oiw 
ward,  the  rat  pursuing.  How  horribly  he 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  how  dreadful  it  was 
to  hear  him  cry  out  to  the  straws  and  float- 
ing bits  of  wood : 

'SSiophim!  stop  him!  he  has  defrauded 
tlie  customs  !  He  has  not  shown  his  pass- 
port !" 

But  the  stream  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
Already  could  the  soldiers  see  the  light  of 
day  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  drain, 
but  he  heard,  too,  a  roaring  sound,  at  which 
the  Iravcst  heart  would  have  quaked. 
Only  imagine !  at  the  spot  where  the  drain 
ended,  the  water  of  the  gutter  was  precipi- 
tated headlong  int^  a  great  canal :  for  the 
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Soldier,  that  was  as  dangerous  as  desceud- 
iug  a  mighty  cataract 

He  was  already  so  near  that  to  stop  was 
impossible ;  the  boat  shot  forward ;  the  poor 
leaden  Soldier  stood  as  upright  as  he  could, 
for  no  one  could  say  of  him  that  he  had 
even  winked  his  eyes.  The  boat  whirled 
roimd  three,  four  times,  and  was  filled  with 
water  up  to  the  rery  edge.  Sink  it  must 
The  soldier  was  up  to  his  neck  in  water: 
deeper  and  deeper  sank  the  boat,  and  looser 
and  looser  became  the  paper.  At  last  the 
water  went  over  the  Soldier's  head;  he 
thought  of  the  pretty  little  Dancer  that  ha 
was  never  to  see  again,  and  the  words  ot 
the  song, 

O  warrior  I  duit;en  rouat  thoD  bnTOi 
And  death  must  be  thy  portion, 

Bounded  in  his  ears.  Then  the  paper  fell 
to  pieces,  the  leaden  Soldier  tumbled  out — 
but  at  that  very  moment  a  large  fish  swal- 
lowed him. 

Well  to  be  sure,  how  dark  it  was !  II 
was  darker  here  than  in  the  drain;  and, 
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befddes,  there  was  so  little  room.  But  thi 
leaden  Soldier  was  resolute;  there  he  lay  at 
full  length,  and  still  '*  carried  arms."  j 

The  fish  darted  hither  and  thither;  he 
moved  about  in  the  most  terrible  manner, 
and  at  last  he  was  quite  still.  Something 
like  a  ray  of  light  darted  tlirough  him ;  all 
was  bright  and  clear,  and  a  voice  cried, 
"  The  leaden  Soldier !"  The  fish  had  been 
caught,  taken  to  market,  bought,  and  sent 
into  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  cut  it  ojHjn 
with  a  large  knife.  She  took  the  Soldier  by 
the  waist  with  her  finger  and  thumb,  and 
carried  him  up  stairs,  where  everybody  was 
eager  to  see  the  remarkable  man  that  had 
made  a  journey  in  the  inside  of  a  fish.  But 
the  Soldier  was  not  proud.  They  put  him 
on  the  table,  and — ^no!  how  wondror  ^y 
things  fall  out  in  this  world ! — ^he  wa:  m 
the  very  same  room  where  he  had  1   en  | 

before ;  he  saw  the  same  children ;  the  s    ne  | 

toys  were  upon  the  table — tlie  beauiiful 
castle  with  the  pretty  little  Dancer  standing  , 

at  the  door — all  were  the  same !     She  stood  ] 

upon  one  leg  still,  and  held  tlie  otiier  high 
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in  the  air:  she,  too,  was  resolute.  lli« 
leaden  Soldier  was  quite  affected  at  the 
thought,  and  he  could  have  wept  tears  of 
lead,  but  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
do  so.  He  gazed  at  her,  and  she  gazed  on 
him ;  but  they  spoke  not  a  word. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  little  boys  took 
up  the  Soldier,  flung  him  without  more  ado 
into  the  fire  !  He  gave  no  reason  for  doing 
so;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  the  work  of  the 
Magician  in  the  snufi*-box. 

There  stood  the  Soldier  in  a  blaze  of  light 
He  felt  a  terrible  glow ;  but  whether  it  arose 
from  the  fire  or  from  love,  he  knew  not. 
He  had  completely  changed  color;  how- 
ever, I  am  unable  to  say  whether  that 
happened  on  account  of  his  long  journey,  or 
was  the  consequence  of  his  agitation.  He 
looked  at  the  little  damsel,  she  looked  at 
him,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  melting;  but 
there  he  stood,  still  resolute,  and  '' carried 
arms." 

Sud  lenly  a  door  opened,  the  wind  caught 
the  Dancer,  and,  like  a  sylphide,  she  flew 
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■inight  into  the  fire  to  the  Icadea  Soldit, 
bl&zed  up,  and — she  was  gone  ! 

The  Soldier  melted  together  in  a  lump,  and 
the  next  morning,  wlicii  the  maid  came  to 
lake  away  llie  aslies,  she  found  his  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  Uttle  leaden  heart.  Of  th« 
Dancer,  however,  notliiiig  but  the  spang)  i 
remained,  aud  tJiat  waa  burnt  as  black  M  • 
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OULD  you  like  to 
hear     about     the 
Garden    of   Para- 
dise?    Well  then, 
V I  will  tell  you  that 
once  upon  a  time 
there  lived  the  son 
of  a  King;  nobody 
ever  had  so  many 
ind  nich  beautiful  books  as  he ;  and  in  them 
he  could  read  of  all  the  events  that  had 
ever  happened  in  the  world,  and  see  them 
npresenteil  in  mngnificent  pictures.    Prom 
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them  he  could  get  information  abont  everf 
country  and  every  people:  but  of  ivhere 
the  Garden  of  Paradise  was  to  be  foiuid, 
not  a  word  was  said;  and  thai,  vas  th« 
very  thing  he  thought  most  of  and  motf^ 
wished  to  know. 

Whi'e  the  Prince  was  still  quite  a  littta 
boy,  and  just  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
•ent  to  school,  his  grandmother  told  him 
tfiat  every  flower  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise 
was  made  of  the  sweetest  cake,  and  its 
stamina  ol  the  choicest  wine :  on  one  plant 
grew  history,  on  anotner  geography,  on  a 
third  the  German  language;  so  that  one 
only  need  eat  the  cakes  in  order  to  know 
one's  lesson  perfectly;  and  the  more  one 
ate  the  more  one  learned,  and  the  more  one 
understood  of  history,  geography,  or  Ger- 
man. 

At  that  time  the  young  Prince  believed 
all  this ;  but  by  degrees,  as  he  grew  older 
and  wiser,  he  saw  very  well  tlial  the  glory 
of  the  Garden  of  Paradise  must  be  a  very 
different  sort  of  thing. 

"  Oh,  why  did   Rvc  pluck  the  fruit  firom 
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die  tree  of  knowledge?  Why  did  Adam 
eat  of  what  was  forbidden?  f  ought  to 
have  been  there,  and  then  it  would  not 
haye  happened!  Never  should  sin  Imve 
entered  into  the  world !" 

So  spoke  he  then ;  and  so  he  spoke  still, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  The 
Garden  of  Paradise  occupied  all  his 
thoughts. 

One  day  he  strolled  into  the  forest.  He 
was  alone;  for  to  be  so  was  his  greatest 
pleasure. 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  the  clouds 
were  gathering,  and  it  began  to  rain  as  if 
the  whole  heavens  were  one  great  floodgate 
from  which  the  water  was  bursting.  It 
was,  too,  as  dark  as  it  could  be  at  night  in 
the  deepest  well.  Now  he  slipped  on  the 
wet  grass,  now  he  stumbled  over  bare 
stones  which  were  scattered  over  the  rocky 
ground. 

He  was,  besides,  dripping  wet :  the  poor 
Prince  had  not  a  dry  thread  on  his  body. 
He  was  forced  to  climb  over  huge  blocks  of 
Blone,  where  the  water  trickled  down  from 
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Ae  high  moss.  He  was  near  falling  froai 
fotigue,  when  he  heard  a  strange  humming 
noise ;  and  before  him  he  saw  a  large  illu* 
mined  cavern.  In  the  middle  of  it  burned 
a  fire,  at  which  a  buck  might  have  been 
roasted  whole.  And  it  was  the  case  too  \-^ 
a  very  fine  buck,  with  zig-zag  antlers,  waa 
stuck  on  the  spit,  and  turned  slowly 
between  two  enormous  pine-trees.  Au 
eldorly  woman,  tall  and  strong,  as  though 
she  were  a  man  in  disguise,  sat  by  the  fire, 
and  threw  in  one  piece  of  wood  after 
another. 

"Come,  come  nearer,"  said  she,  seeing 
the  Prince;  "seat  yourself  by  the  fire,  and 
dry  your  clothes." 

"  There's  a  terrible  draught  here,"  said 
the  Prince,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  cave. 

"  That  will  be  still  worse  when  my  sons 
come  home,"  said  the  woman.  "  You  are 
in  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds ;  my  sons  are 
the  Four  Wimls  of  the  world.  Do  you  nn- 
derstaiid  mel" 
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"Where  are  your  sons 7"  asked  Iha 
Priirce. 

"StHpid  questions  are  not  easily  answer- 
ed,"  said  the  woman.  "  My  sons  lire  just 
Bs  they  please;  they  play  at  ball  with  the 
clouds  up  there,"  and  so  saying  she  pointed 
to  the  sky  above. 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  the  Prince,  "  aa  to 
yourself,  you  speak  rather  roughly,  and  are 
altogether  not  so  gentle  as  the  women  that  I 
generally  see  around  me." 

"Yes;  they,  I  suppose,  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  I  must  be  harsh,  if  I  am  to  keep  m; 
boys  m  order :  but  I  can  do  it,  though  they 
have  stiff  necks  of  their  own !  Do  you  see 
those  four  sacks  yonder  by  the  wall  ?  they 
stand  as  much  in  awe  of  them  as  you  once 
did  of  the  rod  on  the  shelf.  I  bang  them 
together,  let  me  tell  you,  and  then  off  they 
march  into  the  sack;  we  don't  stand  on 
much  ceremony  here, — there  they  sit,  noi 
do  they  come  out  till  I  choose  to  let  them. 
But  see,  here  is  one  of  tliem !" 

With  that  in  came  the  North  Wind.  H« 
mlered   with  an  icy  coldness;    large   hait 
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8tono8  danced  upon  the  ground  and  flaksf 
of  snow  flew  about  him.  He  had  on  a 
jacket  and  trowsers  of  bear-skin ;  a  seal-skin 
cap  hung  over  his  ears ;  long  icicles  were 
hanging  at  his  beard,  and  one  hailstone 
after  the  other  slipped  out  from  under  his 
Jacket-collar. 

"  But  don't  go  to  the  fire  directly !"  said 
the  Prince.  '^  Your  face  and  hands  might 
get  frostbitten !" 

"Frostbitten!"  said  the  North  Wind, 
laughing  loudly;  "Frostbitten!  why  that 
is  just  my  greatest  delight !  But  pray  who 
are  you,  Mr.  Spindleshanks?  How  came 
you  into  the  Cavern  of  the  Wiods?" 

"He  is  my  guest,"  said^e  old  woman j 
"and  if  you  are  not  fll^fied  with  the 
explanation,  you  shall  be  off  to  tlie  sack« 
So  now  you  know  my  mina." 

This  had  the  desired  effect;  and  the 
North  Wind  sat  down  and  related  whencti 
he  came,  and  where  he  had  been  the  whole 
month. 

"I  came  from  the  Axc^c  Ocean :  I  have 
been  on  Beir  Island,"  said  he,  with  th« 
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Russian  whule-fish^rs.  I  sat  and  slept  al 
the  helm  as  they  sailed  past  the  North 
Cape,  When  I  now  and  then  awoke  up  a 
little,  the  stormy-petrel  flew  about  my  iegs ; 
it  is  a  strange  bird  '  he  gives  a  quick  stroke 
with  his  wings,  and  then  keeps  them 
stretched  out  immoveably,  and  needs  no 
further  exertion." 

"  Do  not  make  your  story  so  long,"  said 
the  Mother  of  the  Winds.  "  And  so  you 
rame  to  Bear  Island^" 

"  'Tis  splendid  there !  The  ground  is 
like  a  floor  jiist  fit  for  dancing,  as  flat  as  a 
board  I  Half-thawed  snow  and  moss,  sharp 
stones,  and  the  skeletons  of  whales  and 
polar  bears  lay  about,  and  they  looked 
exactly  like  the  legs  and  ann.s  of  giaius 
covered  over  with  a  mouldy  green.  One 
would  think  the  sun  never  shone  upon 
them.  I  blew  aside  the  miat  a  little,  that  I 
might  see  the  hut.  That  was  a  fine  house ! 
It  was  built  of  the  remains  of  a  wreck,  and 
covered  with  the  skin  of  a  whale;  the 
fleshy  side  outwards,  all  green  and  red 
and  on  the  roof  there  sat  a  live  polar  bear 
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ftd  growled.  I  went  along  the  shora^ 
loked  into  the  birds'  nests,  and  saw  the 
*aIlow  young  ones  screaming  and  chirping 
with  open  mouths:  so  I  blew  into  their 
throats  by  thousands,  and  then  they  learned 
to  shut  their  mouths.  Beneath  me  the 
walruses  tumbled  about,  looking  Hke  gigan- 
tic worms  with  heads  of  swine  and  tusks  an 
eU  long." 

"  You  tell  your  story  well,  my  son,"  ex- 
claimed the  mother;  '^ it  makes  one  freeze 
to  listen  to  you." 

"  Now,  then,  the  fishing  began ;  the  har- 
poon was  thrust  into  the  breast  of  the 
walrus,  and  the  reeking  stream  of  blood 
spouted  like  a  foimtain  over  the  ice.  Then 
I  thought  of  my  part  of  the  sport  I  gave  a 
blast,  and  made  my  ships,  the  stupendous 
icebergs,  hem  in  the  boats.  Ha,  ha !  how 
the  crew  all  whistled  and  shouted,  but  1 
whistled  louder !  The  pieces  of  the  dead 
whales,  chests,  and  tackle — ^all  were  obliged 
to  be  unpacked  upon  the  ice.  I  shook 
snow-flakes  about  them,  and  sent  them  and 

th^ir  boat,  locked  up  in  the  ice,  drifting  to 
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the  southward,  to  get  a  taste  of  salt-watet 
They  won't  make  their  appearance  at  Bear 
Island  again !" 

"  You  have  been  doing  mischief,  then !" 
■aid  the  Mother  of  the  Winds. 

'•  The  good  I  have  done  others  may  re- 
late," said  he ;  "  but  here  comes  my  brother 
firom  the  West ;  I  love  him  best  of  ail — he 
smells  so  of  the  sea,  and  he  has  such  a 
healthy  cold  about  him." 

"Is  that  delicate  little  Zephyr?"  asked 
the  Prince. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is,"  said  the  old 
woman ;  "  but  he  is  no  longer  so  very  deli- 
cate either.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was  a 
nice,  mild  little  fellow,  but  that's  all  over 
now." 

The  West  Wind  looked  like  a  wild  man, 
but  on  his  head  he  had  a  sort  of  padded 
covering,  to  save  him  from  hurt.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  club  of  tnahogany,  hewn  in 
the  American  forests.  Nothing  less  than  this 
would  have  done. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  7"  ir.quired 

his  old  mother. 
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^From  the  forest  wilderness/'  said  hfl< 
^  where  the  thorny  Uanas  form  a  hoJg« 
iretween  every  tree,  where  the  water-snakei 
lie  in  the  wet  grass,  and  where  man  seems 
to  be  useless." 

"  What  did  you  do  there  7" 

"I  looked  into  the  deep  river,  saw  how  it 
rolled  from  the  rocks,  and  dashed  into  spray, 
flew  up  towards  the  clouds,  and  gave  form 
to  the  rainbow.  I  saw  a  buffalo  swimming 
in  the  stream,  but  the  current  bore  him 
down :  he  drifted  onwards  with  a  flock  of 
wild-fowls;  they  flew  away  when  the  waler 
swept  over  the  precipice,  but  the  buffalo 
was  forced  to  plunge  over  with  it  That 
pleased  me,  and  I  blew  such  a  hurricane 
that  the  primeval  trees  were  hurled  crack- 
ing to    the  earth,   and  were    crashed    to 

atoms." 

"And  have  you  done  nothing  else!" 
asked  the  old  woman. 

'*I  have  tumbled  head  over  heels  in  the 
Savannahs,  I  have  chased  the  wild  horses, 
and  rattled  down  the  cocoa-nuts  Yes, 
ves ;  I  have  enough  to  tell  about     But  ons 
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must  not  tell  all  one  knows ;  that  you  know 
very  well,  old  miimmy."  And  so  sayii^, 
he  kissed  his  mother  to  such  a  degree  that 
■he  nearly  tumbled  down.  He  was  a  wild 
fellow,  that  West  Wind ! 

Now  came  in  the  South  Wind ;  he  had 
a  turban  on  his  head  and  a  fiying  Bedouin 
mantle. 

"  It's  cold  enough  here,"  said  he,  throwing 
wood  tipoii  the  fire ;  "  one  can  very  well 
feel  that  the  North  Wind  was  here  befon, 
me." 

"  It's  so  hot  here  that  one  might  roast  a 
polar  bear,"  said  the  North  Wind. 

"  You  are  a  polar  bear  yourself,"  said  the 
South  Wind. 

"Do  yon  want  to  be  put  in  the  sackl" 
asked  the  old  woman.  "Sit  down  there  on 
tlie  stone,  and  tell  where  you  have  l>een,  and 
what  you  have  done." 

"In  Africa,  mother,"  answered  he.  "I 
have  l)een  lion-hunting  with  the  Hottentota 
iu  the  land  of  the  CaflVus.  What  fine  grass 
grows  there  in  the  plains,  as  green  as  tlie 
olive!    There   frisked    Uie  gnu,  and    ih» 


Mtikh  ran  nces  wiih  me:  but  I  ani  nnAm 
than  he.  I  came  to  the  deserl,  lo  Ihe  yellow 
muid:  it  looks  like  Ihe  bottom  of  the  90a. 
(  met  a  caravan ;  they  killed  their  last 
camel  to  gel  water  lo  drink,  but  they  did 
not  get  mucli.  ■  From  above  they  were 
KOTched  by  ihe  sun,  from  below  they  were 
burned  by  the  sand.  The  va-si  desert  waa 
endless.  There  I  rolled  myself  in  the  fine 
loose  sand,  and  in  great  pillars  whirled  it 
up  inio  the  air.  Oh,  it  was  a  glorious 
dance!  You  should  have  seen  how  stupi- 
fied  the  dromedary  stood,  and  how  the 
merchant  drew  his  cafteii  over  his  head! 
He  threw  himself  down  before  me,  as  before 
Allah,  his  God.  Now  ihey  are  all  buried, 
but  a  pyramid  of  sand  stands  above  them. 
When  some  day  or  other  I  blow  it  away, 
the  siui  will  bleach  the  white  bones,  and 
travellers  may  oee  that  men  have  been 
«  before  them.  But  for  this  no  one 
lid  believe  it  in  the  desert." 
So,  then,  you  have  done  nothing  but 
,"  said  his  mother.  "March!  lo  the 
[ ! '    And  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  slw 
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had  seized  hold  of  the  South  Wind  b^  the 
body,  and — into  the  sack  with  him.  The 
bag  with  him  in  it  kicked  and  rolled  about 
the  floor ;  but  she  seized  it,  held  it  fas(  and 
sat  down  on  it,  and  then  he  was  forced  to 
lie  still. 

"  They  are  desperately  wild  fellows,  ihesie 
sons  of  yours!"  said  the  Prince. 

"Yes,  indeed  they  are,"  answered  she, 
"but  they  must  obey  for  all  that.  Hal 
here  we  have  the  fourth." 

This  was  the  East  Wind,  who*  was  dress- 
ed like  a  Chinese. 

"  What !  are  you  come  from  that  comer 
of  the  world  ?"  said  his  mothej".  "  I  thought 
vou  had  been  to  the  Garden  of  Paradise  ?" 

"  I  am  going  there  to-morrow,"  said  the 
East  Wind ;  "  to-morrow  it  will  be  a  hun- 
dred years  since  1  was  there.  I  come  from 
China  now,  where  I  danced  round  the  por 
celain  tower  till  I  set  all  the  bells  a-tinkling 
Below  in  the  street  the  officers  of  state  go. 
such  a  beating  that  the  bamboo-canes  split 
across  their  shoulders ;  and  these  were  per* 
tonages  fi'om  the  first  to  the  ninth  degree 
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Tlicy  called  out,  *  Thanks,  thanks,  patenia) 
benefactor!'  but  they  didn't  mean  it;  and  1 
tinkled  the  bells  all  the  while,  and  sang, 
'Tsing.  tsang,  tsu!'" 

"  You  are  a  harum-scarum  youth,"  said 
tlie  old  woman.  ''  It  is  a  good  thing  you 
are  going  to  the  Garden  of  Paradise  to- 
morrow; your  education  requires  it,  and 
your  visit  there  always  contributes  to  your 
improvement  Do  but  drink  deep  of  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  bring  a  little  bottle- 
ful  for  nie." 

"I  will,"  said  the  East  Wind;  "but  why 
have  you  put  my  brother  from  the  south 
into  the  sack?  l^et  him  out;  he  must  tel! 
me  about  the  phoenix ;  about  this  bird  the 
Princess  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise  wantf 
always  to  hear  something,  when  I  go  to 
pay  my  visit  every  hundred  years.  Oj)en 
the  sack;  you  are  my  own  sweet  dear  little 
mother;  and  I'll  give  you  two  pockctsful  of 
tea,  quite  fresh  and  green,  just  as  I  picked 
it  myself  on  the  spot." 

"  Well,  then,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  lea,  and 
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Oticause,  after  all,  you  are  my  darling,  I'D 
0]«en  the  sack." 

And  she  did  so,  and  the  South  Wind 
crept  out ;  .but  he  looked  very  crest-fallen, 
because  the  Prince,  who  was  a  stranger, 
had  seen  the  whole  atfair. 

"  Here  is  a  palm-leaf  for  the  Princess," 
said  the  South  Wind;  ** it  was  given  me  by 
the  old  phoenix-bird — the  only  one  that  was 
in  the  whole  world.  On  it  he  has  scribbled 
with  his  bill  his  whole  history  during  the 
hundred  years  that  he  lived;  so  now  she 
can  read  it  herself.  I  saw  how  the  phoenix 
set  fire  to  his  own  nest,  seated  himself  on 
it,  and  was  burnt  like  the  Hindoo  widow. 
How  the  green  boughs  crackled,  and  what 
a  smoke  and  fragrance  from  the  burning 
nest !  At  length  all  was  in  flames ;  the  old 
bird  was  turned  to  ashes,  but  his  egg  lay 
red  and  glowing  in  the  fire.  It  burst  with 
a  loud  noise,  and  the  young  i^hoenix  flew 
out.  He  is  now  lord  over  all  the  birds,  and 
the  only  phoenix  in  the  world.  He  haa 
bitten  a  hole  in  that  leaf  I  have  given  you 
tl.at  is  his  greeting  to  the  Princess." 
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*'  Let  us  now  take  something  to  refresh 
ourselves,"  said  the  mother  of  the  wmds ; 
and  they  all  sat  down  to  eat  of  the  roasted 
buck ;  and  the  Prince  took  a  place  next  to 
the  East  Wind,  and  for  that  reason  they 
very  soon  became  very  good  friends. 

"I  say,"  began  the  Prince,  "just  tell  me 
what  Princess  that  is  of  whom  you  have 
talked  so  much  ?  and  where  does  the  Garden 
of  Paradise  lie  7" 

"Ho,  Ho!"  said  the  East  Wind;  "will 
you  go  there  7  If  you  will,  set  off  to-morrow 
with  me ;  but  this  much  must  I  tell  you,  no 
human  being  was  ever  there  since  Adam 
and  Eve's  time.  You  know  them,  of  course, 
from  the  Bible  history?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  When  they  were  driven  away,  the  Gar- 
den of  Paradise  sank  into  the  earth ;  but  it 
retained  its  warm  sunshine,  its  genial  air, 
and  all  its  glory.  The  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
lives  there;  there  lies  the  Island  of  Bliss, 
which  Death  can  never  reach,  and  where 
life  is  so  very  beautiful.  Seat  yourself  to- 
nn'^rrow  oii  my  back,  and  I  will  take  you 
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with  me;  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
manage  it.  But  now  hold  your  tongue,  for 
I  want  to  go  to  rest" 

And  now  they  all  fell  asleep. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Prince  awoke^ 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  that 
he  was  already  far  above  the  clouds.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  East  Wind, 
who  carefully  held  him  fast ;  they  were  so 
high  in  the  air  that  woods  and  fields,  rivers 
and  lakes,  looked  like  a  large  colored  map, 
stretched  out  below. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  East  Wind  ; 
"you  may,  if  you  like,  sleep  a  little  longer; 
for  as  yet  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  on 
the  flat  land  beneath  us,  unless  you  would 
like  to  count  the  churches,  which  stand  like 
little  white  dots  down  there  on  the  green 
board."  They  were  the  fields  and  meadows 
which  he  called  a  green  board. 

"It  was  unpolite  of  me  to  depart  without 
taking  leave  of  your  mother  and  brothers, ' 
said  the  Prince. 

"  If  one  sleeps,  it  is  excusable,"  answered 
the  East  Wind ;  and  now  they  flew  on  stil' 
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nore  quickly.  One  could  hear  it  by  tht 
tops  of  the  trees ;  when  they  passed  ov« 
them,    all    the    leaves    and    the    branchei  I 

rustled :  one  could  hear  it  on  the  aea,  and  | 

on  the  laked:  for  wherever  they  flew,  the  I 

waves  rose  higher,  and  the  tall  sliips  heal  I 

low  down  to  the  water  like  swans.  ; 

Towards  evening,  as  it  was  gelling  dark, 
the    great    cities    appeared    very    strange.  \ 

Lights  were  burning  below,  now  here,  now  I 

there;  and  it  looked  exactly  as  if  one  had  i 

buned  a  piece  of  paper,  and  shaken  the  ' 

sparks  in  all  directions;    and  then  to  see  i 

them  vanish  one  after  anolher,  till  at  last, 
as  children  say,  out  goes  tlie  sexton  and  bin  I 

family.  i 

The  Prince  clapped  his  hands;  but  the 
Bast  Wind  begged  him  to  be  quiet,  and  to  { 

ftold  fast ;  otherwise  it  was  not  unlikely  he  ' 

might  fall  down,  and  be  left  hanging  to 
•ome  church-steeple. 

Theeaglc  in  thedark  forests  flew  quickly  { 

enough;  but  the  East  Wind  flew  more 
quickly.  The  Cossack  on  his  little  horse 
rode  at  full  sjieed  over  the  steppes ;  but  the 


Prince  rode  along  more  rapidly  in  a  ver) 
different  manner. 

"  Now  you  can  see  the  Himalaya,"  said 
the  East  Wind,  "they  are  the  highest 
mountains  in  Asia:  we  shall  soon  be  at  the 
Garden  of  Paradise." 

They  afterwards  turned  more  to  the  south; 
and  the  fragrance  of  spices  and  flowers  soon 
floated  through  the  air.  Figs  and  pome^ 
granates  grew  wild,  and  red  and  white 
grapes  hung  in  profusion  on  the  wild  vine. 
Here  they  both  descended,  and  lay  in  the 
soft  grass,  where  the  flowers  nodded  to  the 
wind,  as  though  they  would  say,  "Welcome, 
welcome !" 

"  Are  we  now  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise?'* 
asked  the  Prince. 

"No,  not  yet,"  said  the  East  Wind;  "but 
wc  shall  soon  be  there.  Do  you  see  yon 
wall  of  rock,  and  the  great  cavern,  where 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine-leaves  hang  like 
rich  green  curtains  1  There  we  must  pass 
Wrap  yourself  up  in  your  cloak :  here  the 
sim  is  burning ;  but  a  step  further  and  it  is 
icy  c-old.      The  bird  that  flies  before  the 
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cavern  has  one  wing  out  here  in  the  warm 

nimmer,  and  the  other  within  in  the  cold 

winlbr." 

"  And  that  is  the  way  to  the  Garden  ot 

Paradise?"  asked  the  Prince. 

So  now  they  entered  the  cavern :  oh,  how 
icy  cold  it  was !  but  it  did  not  last  long. 
The  East  Wind  spread  out  his  wings,  and 
they  shone  Uke  a  glowing  fire.  But  what 
a  cavern !  The  huge  blocks  of  stone,  from 
which  the  water  trickled,  hung  over  them 
in  the  most  extraordinary  shapes.  Some- 
times the  passage  was  so  narrow  that  they 
were  obliged  to  creep  along  on  hands  and 
feet ;  and  again  it  was  as  broad  and  high  as 
unt'er  the  open  heaven.  It  looked  like  a 
subterranean  chapel,  with  silent  organ 
pipes  and  petrified  organ. 

"Suely  we  are  going  by  the  path  of 
Death  into  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  are  w« 
not  ?"  said  the  Prince.  But  the  East  Wind 
answered  not  a  word:  he  only  pointed 
forwards,  where  the  loveliest  blue  light 
gleamed  towards  them.  The  blocks  of 
ttone  above  their  heads  became  more  and 
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more  like  a  vapor,  and  at  last  were  as  rleat 
as  a  white  cloud  in  the  moonlight.  They 
were  now  in  the  mildest  air,  as  refreshing 
as  on  the  mountains,  and  as  fragrant  aa 
among  the  roses  of  the  valley. 

Here  flowed  a  river  as  transparent  as  the 
air  itself;  and  the  fish  that  were  in  it  were 
of  silver  and  gold ;  purple-colored  eels,  that 
at  every  turn  sent  forth  a  shower  of  blue 
sparks,  sported  in  the  water ;  and  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  water-lily  displayed  every 
color  of  the  rainbow — the  Hower  itself  was  a 
pale-yellow  burning  flame,  which  was  sus- 
tained  by  the  water,  as  the  lamp  is  fed  by 
the  oil.  A  firm  bridge  of  marble,  but  so 
fine  and  so  curiously  wrought  as  though  it 
were  made  of  glass  beads  and  lace,  led  over 
the  water  to  the  Island  of  Bliss,  whera 
bloomed  the  Garden  of  Paradise. 

The  East  Wind  took  the  Prince  in  his 
arms  and  carried  him  across.  Then  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers  sang  the  most  beauti- 
ful songs  about  his  childhood;  but  in  such 
sweet  and  swelling  tones,  that  no  human 
Toice  could  imitate  them. 


Whether  they  wens  palms  or  gigantk 
water-plants  that  grew  here,  the  PrioM 
knew  not;  but  such  great  luxurious  treei 
be  liad  never  before  seen;  and  there  in  long 
garlands  were  hanging  from  tree  to  tree  the 
most  curious  creepers,  jiist  as  one  sees  them 
in  rich  colors  and  gold  on  the  margin  of  old 
Prayer-Twoks,  or  twining  round  the  initial 
letters.  There  was  tlie  most  beautiful  mix- 
ture of  birds,  and  wreaths,  and  flowers. 
Close  by  in  the  grass,  stood  a  flock  of  pea- 
cocks, with  their  radiant  tails  ontspread. 
Yes,  indeed  it  was  so — but  no,  when  tlie 
Prince  touched  them,  lie  found  that  they 
were  not  birds,  but  plants.  They  were 
large  burs,  which  here  shone  like  the  mag- 
nificent (ait  of  the  peacock.  Lions  and 
tigers  leaped  like  playful  cats  between  the 
green  hedges,  that  smelt  as  sweetly  as  the 
blossom  of  the  olive;  and  the  lions  and  the 
tigers  were  lame.  The  timid  wood-dove, 
her  plumage  shining  like  tlie  fairest  pearl, 
fanned  the  lion's  mane  with  her  wings;  and 
the   antelope,  usually  so  shy,  stood  and 


nodded  its  head,  as  though  it  would  like  Jo 
play  with  the  rest. 

Now  came  the  Fairy  of  Paradise.  Hei 
clothes  shone  like  the  sun ;  and  her  counte- 
nance was  as  mild  as  that  of  a  happy 
mother  when  she  rejoices  over  her  child. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  and  follow- 
ing her  were  the  loveliest  maidens,  each  one 
with  a  gleaming  star  in  her  hair. 

The  East  Wind  gave  her  the  leaf  with 
ihe  writing  from  the  phoBuix,  and  her  eyes 
beamed  with  joy.  She  took  the  Prince  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  into  her  palace, 
where  the  walls  were  colored  like  the  leaf 
of  the  most  beautiful  tulip  when  held  up  to 
the  sun.  The  ceiling  was  a  single  shining 
flower;  and  the  more  one  looked  into  the 
calix,  the  deeper  it  seemed.  The  Prince 
advanced  to  the  window,  and  looked  through 
one  of  the  panes :  he  saw  there  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  with  the  Serpent;  and  Adam 
and  Eve  standing  close  beside  it. 

"  Were  they  not  driven  away  7"  asked  he. 
And  the  Fairy  smiled,  and  explained  to 
him  that  on  every  pane  of  glass  Time  bad 
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bamt  its  image;  but  it  was  not  such  a 
picture  as  one  generally  sees:  no,  t^.cre  was 
life  in  it;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  moved,  and 
human  beings  went  and  came  as  in  a 
mirror.  And  he  looked  through  another 
pane;  there  was  Jacob's  drean..  The 
ladder  went  straight  up  into  heaven,  and 
the  angels  with  their  broad  wings  ascended 
and  descended  upon  it  Yea,  all  that  had 
happened  in  this  world  lived  and  moved  on 
the  window-panes ;  but  such  beautiful  glass- 
paintmg  as  this  could  only  be  produced  by 
Time. 

The  Fairy  smiled,  and  led  the  Prince  into 
a  high,  and  spacious  hall,  whose  walls 
seemed  transparent,  and  were  covered  with 
paintings:  there  were  thousands  of  happy 
beings,  whose  faces  were  radiant  with 
beauty,  and  who  laughed  and  sang  so  that 
their  voices  formed  a  wondrous  harmony. 
The  highest  were  so  very  small;  smaller 
than  the  least  rose-bud,  when  it  is  drawn 
Ukc  a  mere  dot  upon  the  paper. 

Li  the  midst  of  the  hall  stood  a  large  treo, 
with    luxuriant     pendent    branches;    and 
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golden  apples,  large  and  small,  hung  like 
oranges  between  the  gre^i  leaves.  Thif 
was  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  of  whose  fruit 
Adam  and  Eve  had  eaten.  From  every 
leaf  a  red  gleaming  dew-drop  was  falling : 
it  was  as  if  the  tree  shed  tears  of  blood. 

''Now  let  us  get  into  the  boat,"  said  the 
Fairy;  "we  will  refresh  ourselves  on  the 
heaving  water.  The  boat  rocks  on  the 
swelling  waves,  yet  it  moves  not  from  the 
spot;  but  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  will 
glide  by  before  our  eyes." 

And  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  how  the 
whole  coast  moved.  There  came  the  lofty 
snow-covered  Alps,  with  clouds  and  dark 
pines:  the  deep  melancholy  sound  of  the 
horn  was  heard;  and  herdsmen  shouted 
merrily  from  the  valley  below. 

Now  the  long  drooping  branches  of  the 
Bananas  hung  down  into  the  boat,  jet  black 
swans  swam  on  the  water,  and  the  strangest 
looking  animals  and  flowers  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  banks.  This  was  New  Holland,  and 
the  fifth  quarter  of  the  Globe,  that  glided  by 
«itii  a  view  of  the  Blue  Mountains.     And 
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Dov  came  the  songs  of  the  priests,  and  (hof 
•aw  the  wild  inhabitants  dance  to  the  sound 
of  the  drum  and  of  the  bone  tuba.  Egypt's 
pyramids  chmbing  to  the  clouds,  overthrown 
columns,  and  sphynxes,  half  buried  in  sand, 
sailed  by.  The  aurora  boreahs  burned  orer 
the  mountains  of  the  north :  that  was  a  fire- 
work that  no  mortal  conld  imitate.  Th« 
Prince  was  so  happy,  and  he  saw  a  hundred 
times  more  than  is  related  here  ! 

"And  may  I  always  stay  herel"  asked 
he. 

"That  depends  on  yourself,"  answered 
the  Fairy.  "  If  you  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  seduced,  like  Adam,  to  do  that  which 
ifi  forbidden,  you  may  stay  here  for  ever." 

"  I  will  not  touch  the  apple  of  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge,"  said  the  Prince.  "  Here 
are  a  thousand  fruits  as  beautiful  as  thai 
one.     I  should  never  do  as  Adam  did !" 

"  Examine  yourself,  and  if  you  are  not 
strong  enough,  then  go  with  the  East  Wind 
that  brought  you :  he  is  about  to  dy  back, 
and  will  not  come  again  for  a  hundred 
rears.    To  you  the  lime  here  will  pass 


ftwa>  as  though  it  were  a  hundred  hours  «| 
but  it  is  a  long  time  for  temptation  and  sin. 
Every  evening,  when  I  leave  you,  I  mtisl 
call,  *  Come  with  me !'  I  must  beckon  to  yoc 
with  my  hand — but  do  not  attend.  Do  not 
follow  me ;  for  with  every  step  temptation 
will  increase.  Should  you  come  into  the 
hall  where  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  stands, 
under  whose  fragrant  boughs  I  sleep,  and 
bend  over  me,  and  press  a  kiss  on  my 
mouth,  then  will  Paradise  sink  into  the 
earth,  and  be  lost  to  you.  The  chill  winds 
of  the  desert  will  whistle  around  you,  the 
cold  rain  trickle  from  your  hair,  and  want 
and  sorrow  will  be  your  portion." 

"I  will  remain,"  said  the  Prince;  and 
the  East  Wind  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
and  said,  '^Be  firm,  and  we  shall  meet 
again  here  in  a  hundred  years !  Farewell, 
farewell!" 

And  the  East  Wind  spread  out  his  large 
wings:  they  shone  like  lightning  seen  at 
harvest-time;  or  Uke  the  aurora     borealis 
in  cold  winter. 
I  "Farewell!  farewell!"  was  re-echoed  by 
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tree  and  flower.  The  storks  and  the  pelicanf 
flew  in  long  rows  like  fluttering  streamer! 
as  they  accompanied  him  to  the  boundary 
of  the  garden. 

"Now  we  begin  our  dances!"  said  the 
Fairy.  "At  the  conclusion,  when  I  have 
danced  with  you,  you  will  see  how,  as  the 
sinking  sun  departs,  I  shall  beckon  to  you. 
You  will  hear  me  call,  'Come,  oh  come 
with  me !'  but  do  not  follow  me.  That  is 
your  temptation — that  is  sin  to  you.  For  a 
hundred  years  must  I  repeat  the  call  to  you 
every  evening.  With  each  evening  that 
you  resist  the  temptation  will  your  moral 
strength  inci-ease,  till  at  last  you  will  not 
give  it  a  thought.  This  evening  will  be 
the  first  trial — remember  I  have  given  you 
warning!" 

And  the  Fairy  led  him  to  a  large  hall  of 
white  transparent  lilies;  and  the  yellow 
stamina  of  the  lilies  were  httle  golden  harps, 
which  gave  forth  a  music  as  of  stringed 
instruments  and  flutes. 

Lovely  maidens,  light  and  slender,  danced 
gracefully  around  him,  and  sang  of  Ufe  and 
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itc  delights;  and  the  burden  of  their  song 
was,  that  death  should  never  approach 
those  who  were  purified  by  trial,  and  that 
the  Garden  of  Paradise  should  bloom  to 
them  for  ever. 

It  was  sunset:  the  whole  sky  was  as 
pure  gold ;  and  in  the  purple  light  the  lilies 
shone  like  the  most  beautiful  roses.  And 
the  Prince  felt  a  joy  within  his  heart  which 
he  had  never  experienced  before.  He  saw 
how  the  background  of  the  hall  opened,  and 
beheld  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  standing 
amidst  dazzling  brightness. 

And  again  the  sound  of  song  was  wafted 
towards  him,  mild  and  gentle  as  his  mother's 
voice;  and  he  seemed  to  hear  her  sing, 
"  My  child,  my  dear,  dear  child !" 

Then  the  Fairy  beckoned  with  tenderness, 
and  cried,  "  Come,  oh  come  with  me  !" 

He  rushed  towards  her ;  forgot  his  vow, 
forgot  it  even  on  the  very  first  evening ;  and 
again  she  beckoned  and  smiled. 

The  air,  the  spicy  air  around  grew  still 
more  balmy ;  and  the  harps  sounded  more 
delici   isly ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  millions 
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The  PiiRC«  walked  home  to  hU  nutln 
H«  told  his  grandmother  how  hp  had  been 
to  the  Gordeo  of  Paradise,  and  what  had 
happened  lo  him  there,  and  what  the  old 
man  with  the  black  wings  had  said. 

"This  will  do  yon  more  good  than  many 
book-leDSons,"  said  his  grandmother;  "mT' 
«■  let  it  go  out  of  thy  memory  I" 

And  the  Prince  never  did  forget  iL 
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ATE  you  ever  seen 

3.   very,  very  old 

slothespress,  quite 

•Jk    with    age,   on 

ch    all    sorts    of 

ihes    and    foliitge 

carved?       Just 

a  one  stood  in  a 

It  had  been  hand- 

igacy  to  t)ie  owner 

irom  a  great  great  grandmother, 

L  it  was  carved  from  t(^  to  botbHn  with 

9fl  and  tuUps;  the  most  curious  dourishei 


«rere  to  be  seen  on  it,  and  between  them 
little  8tags  popped  out  tiieir  heads  witli  zig- 
zag antlers. 

But  on  the  top  a  man  at  full  length  was 
carved.  True  he  \rn«  Inimhahle  to  look  at ; 
for  he  showed  his  teuih — laughing  one  could 
not  call  it — had  goat*s  legs,  little  horns  on 
his  head,  and  a  long  beard.  Thc»  ehildren 
in  the  room  always  called  him  General- 
clothes-press-inspector-  head  -  superintendent 
Goat-legs,  for  this  was  a  name  difficult  to 
pronounce,  and  there  are  very  few  who 
get  the  title :  but  to  cut  him  out  in  wood — 
that  was  no  trifle.  However,  there  he  was. 
He  looked  down  upon  the  table  and  towards 
the  mirror,  for  there  a  charming  little  porce- 
lain Shepherdess  was  standing.  Her  shoes 
werQ  gilded,  her  gown  was  tastefully  looped 
up  with  a  red  rose,  and  she  had  a  golden 
hat  and  cloak ;  in  short,  she  was  most  ex- 
quisite. 

Close  by  her  stood  a  little  Chimney-sweep, 
as  black  as  a  coal,  although  he  was  made 
of  porcelain  too.  He  was  just  as  clean  and 
pretty  as  the  rest  of  them  \  as  to  his  being  a 
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chimney-sweep,  that  was  only  what  he  re- 
presented ;  and  the  porcelain  manufacturer 
could  just  as  well  have  made  a  prince  of 
him  as  a  chimney-sweep,  if  he  had  chosen ; 
one  was  as  easy  as  the  other,  to  a  clever 
workman. 

There  he  stood  so  prettily  with  his 
iadder,"*  and  with  a  little  round  face  as  fair 
and  as  rosy  as  that  of  the  Shepherdess.  In 
reahty  this  was  a  fault;  for  a  little  black 
he  certainly  ought  to  have  been.  He  was 
quite  close  to  the  Shepherdess ;  both  stood 
where. they  had  been  placed;  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  put  there,  they  had  mutually 
promised  each  other  eternal  fidelity;  for 
they  suited  each  other  exactly — they  were 
young,  they  were  of  the  same  porcelain, 
and  both  equally  fragile. 

Close  to  them  stood  another  figure  three 

*  The  flues  in  Gennany  are  much  larger  than  in  the 
houses  in  England ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  men  only 
are  employed  as  sweeps.  The  lower  part  heing  yery 
wide,  they  have  short  ladders  of  ahout  eight  feet  m 
length  to  enable  them  to  get  np  to  the  narrower  part 
where  they  then  scramble  on  in  the  usual  way. — C.  B 
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tunes  as  large  as  they  were.  It  was  an  o  d 
Chinese,  that  could  nod  his  head.  He  was 
made  of  porcelain  too,  and  said  that  he  was 
randfather  of  the  little  Shepherdess;  but 
his  he  could  not  prove.  He  asserted, 
moreover,  that  he  had  authority  over  her, 
and  that  was  the  reason  he  had  nodded  his 
assent  to  the  Gcneral-clothes-prcss-inspector- 
head-superintendent-Goat-legs,  who  paid  his 
addresses  to  the  Shepherdess. 

"In  him,"  said  the  old  Chinese,  "you 
will  have  a  husband  who,  I  verily  believe, 
is  of  mahogany.  You  will  be  Mrs«  Goat- 
legs,  the  wife  of  a  General-clothes-press- 
inspector-head-superintendent,  who  has  his 
shelves  full  of  plate,  besides  what  is  hidden 
in  secret  drawers  and  recesses." 

"  I  will  not  go  into  the  dark  cupboard/' 
said  the  little  Shepherdess  *  "  I  have  heard 
say  that  he  has  eleven  wives  of  porcelain  ^n 
there  already." 

"Then  you  may  be  the  twelfth,"  said 

he  Chinese.     "To>night,  as  soon  as  the 

old  clothes-press  cracks,  as  sure  as  I  am  a 
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Cliinese,  we  will  keep  the  wedding.    And 
then  he  nodded  his  head,  and  fell  asleep. 

But  the  little  Shepherdess  wept,  and 
looked  at  her  beloved — at  the  porcelain 
Chimney-sweep. 

"I  implore  you,"  said  she,  "fly  hence 
with  me  into  the  wide  world :  for  here  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  remain." 

"I  will  do  all  you  ask,"  said  the  little 
Chimney-sweep.  "Let  us  instantly  leave 
this  place.  I  think  my  trade  will  enable 
me  to  support  you." 

"  If  we  were  only  down  from  the  table," 
said  she.  '*  I  shall  not  be  happy  till  we  are 
far  from  here,  and  free." 

He  consoled  her,  and  showed  her  how 
she  was  to  set  her  little  foot  on  the  carved 
border  and  on  the  gilded  foliage  which 
twined  around  the  leg  of  the  table,  brought 
his  ladder  to  her  assistance,  and  at  last  both 
were  on  the  floor ;  but  when  they  looked 
towards  the  old  clothes-press,  they  observed 
a  great  stir.  All  the  carved  stags  stretched 
their  heads  out  farther,  raised  their  antlers 
and  turned  round  their  heads.    The  Gen 
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jnd-clothes-prcss-  in  spec  tor-head-superinteii* 
lent  gave  a  jump,  and  called  to  the  old 
Chinese,  "They  are  running  away!  they 
are  running  away !" 

At  this  she  grew  a  little  frightened,  and 
jumped  quickly  over  the  ridge  into  a  low 
drawer  near  the  window. 

Here  lay  three  or  four  packs  of  cards, 
which  were  not  complete,  and  a  little 
puppet-show,  which  was  set  up  as  well  at 
it  was  possible  to  do.  A  play  was  being 
performed,  and  all  the  ladies,  Diamonds  as 
well  as  Hearts,  Clubs  and  Spades,  sat  in 
the  front  row,  and  fanned  themselves  with 
the  tulips  they  held  in  their  hands,  while 
behind  them  stood  all  the  knaves  ready  to 
wait  upon  them  when  they  wanted  any- 
thing. The  play  was  about  two  persona 
who  could  not  have  each  other  as  they 
wished,  at  which  the  Shepherdess  wept,  for 
it  was  her  own  history. 

"I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer,"  said  she; 
''I  must  get  out  of  the  drawer." 

But  when  she  had  got  down  on  the  floor, 

vid  looked  np  to  the  table,  she  saw  that 
no 


the  old  Chinese  was  awake,  and  that  hi 
whole  body  was  rocking. 

"  The  old  Chinese  is  coming ! '  cried  th« 
little  Shepherdess;  and  down  she  iell  on 
her  porcelain  knee,  so  frightened  was  she. 

''A  thought  has  struck  me,"  said  the 
Chimney-sweep;  "let  us  creep  into  the 
great  Pot-pourri  Jar  that  stands  in  the 
comer ;  there  we  can  lie  on  roses  and  laven- 
der, and  if  he  comes  after  us,  throw  dust 
in  his  eyes." 

"  'Tis  of  no  use,"  said  she.  "  Besides,  I 
lOiow  that  the  old  Chinese  and  the  Pot^ 
pourri  Jar  were  once  betrothed ;  and  when 
one  has  been  once  on  such  terms,  a  little 
regard  always  lingers  behind.  No ;  for  us 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  wander  forth  in- 
to the  wide  world." 

"Have  you  really  courage  to  go  forth 
with  me  into  the  wide  world7"  asked  the 
Chimney-sweep  tenderly.  "  Have  you  con- 
sidered how  large  it  is,  and  that  we  can 
never  come  back  here  again  1" 

"  I  have  thought  of  all  that,"  said  she. 

And  the  Sweep  gazed  fixedly  upon  her 
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«iid  tfien  said,  "  My  way  lies  up  die  chim* 
ney.  Have  you  really  coiirage  n>  go  with 
DM  through  the  stove,  and  to  creep  through 
all  the  flues?  We  shall  then  get  into  the 
main  flue,  after  which  I  am  not  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  Up  we  mount,  then,  so  h.^u 
that  they  can  never  reach  us;  and  at  the 
top  is  an  opening  that  leads  out  into  the 
world." 

And  he  led  her  towards  the  door  of  the 
stove. 

"  It  looks  quite  black,"  said  she;  but  siili 
she  went  with  him,  and  on  through  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  interior,  and  through 
the  flues,  where  a  pitchy  darkness  reigned. 

"We  are  now  in  the  chimney,"  said  he; 
*'and  behold,  behold,  above  us  is  shining 
the  loveliest  star !" 

It  was  a  real  star  in  the  sky  that  shone 
straight  down  upon  them,  as  if  to  show 
the  way.  They  climbed  and  they  crept 
higher  and  higher.  It  was  a  frightful  way ; 
but  he  lifted  her  up,  he  held  her,  and  show- 
ed her  the  best  p'-- «'-  on  which  to  put  her 
little  porcelain  feet        .«  thus  they  reached 
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the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  seated  thom* 
selves  on  the  edge  of  it;  for  they  were  tired, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

The  heaven  and  all  its  stars  were  above 
them,  and  all  the  roofs  of  the  town  below 
them ;  they  could  see  far  around,  they  had 
such  a  splendid  view  of  the  world.  The 
poor  Shepherdess  had  never  pictured  it  to 
herself  thus ;  she  leaned  her  little  head  on 
her  Sweep,  and  wept  so  bitterly  that  all  the 
gilding  of  her  girdle  came  off. 

"Oh,  this  is  too  much!"  said  she;  "I 
cannot  bear  it.  The  world  is  too  large. 
Oh;  were  I  but  again  on  the  little  table 
under  the  looking-glass !  I  shall  never  be 
happy  till  I  am  there  again.  I  have  follow- 
ed you  into  the  wide  world;  now  if  you 
really  love  me,  you  may  follow  me  home 
again." 

And  the  Chimney-sweep  spoke  sensibly 
to  her,  spoke  to  her  about  the  old  Chinese 
and  the  General-clothes-press-inspector-head- 
superintendent ;  but  she  sobbed  so  violently, 
■nd  kissed  her  little  Sweep  so  passionate!? 
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that  he  was  obliged*  to  give  way,  although 
it  was  not  right  to  do  so. 

So  now  down  they  climbed  again  with 
great  difficulty,  crept  through  the  flue  and 
into  the  stove,  where  they  listened  behind 
the  door,  to  discover  if  anybody  was  in  the 
room.  It  was  quite  still ;  they  peeped  out, 
and  there,  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  lay  the  old  Chinese.  He  had  fallen 
from  the  table  in  trying  to  follow  the  fugi- 
rives,  and  was  broken  in  three  pieces ;  his 
v'hole  back  was  but  a  stump,  and  his  head 
had  rolled  into  a  comer,  while  General- 
clothes-press-inspector-  head  -  superi  n tendent 
Goat-legs  was  standing  where  he  had  evei 
stood,  absorbed  in  thought. 

*^How  dreadful!"  said  the  Uttle  Shep- 
herdPxSS.  "  My  old  grandfather  is  dashed  to 
pieces,  and  we  are  the  cause.  I  never  can 
survive  the  accident"  And  she  wrung  her 
little  hands  in  agony. 

"  He  can  be  mended,"  said  the  Chimney* 
sweep;  "jje  can  easily  be  mended.  Only 
do  not  be  so  hasty.  If  they  glue  his  back 
together,  and  rivet  his  neck  weU,  he  will  b 
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good  as  new,  and  will  be  able  to  say 
enough  disagreeable  things  to  us  for  some 
time  to  come." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  she;  and  then 
they  clambered  up  again  to  the  table  on 
which  they  had  stood  before. 

"You  see,"  said  the  Sweep,  "we  might 
have  spared  ourselves  these  disagreeables, 
after  all." 

"  If  we  had  but  mended  my  old  grand- 
&ther!"  said  the  Shepherdess.  "Does  it 
cost  much  ?" 

And  mended  he  was.  The  family  had  his 
back  glued,  and  his  neck  riveted,  so  that 
he  was  as  good  as  new,  except  that  he 
could  not  nod. 

"Meseems,  you  have  grown  haughty 
since  you  were  dashed  to  pieces,"  said 
General-clothes-press-  inspector  -  head-super- 
intendent Goat-legs.  "However,  I  think 
there  is  not  so  very  nnich  to  be  proud  o£ 
Am  1  to  have  her,  or  am  I  not?" 

Then  the  Chimney-sweep  and  the  little 

Shepherdess  looked  so  touchingly  at  the  old 

Chinese ;  they  were  so  afraid  he  would  nod  I 
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But  be  coutd  not,  and  it  was  disagreeable  to 
him  to  tell  a  stranger  that  be  conatatitly 
carried  a  rivet  in  his  neck.  So  the  little 
porcelain  personages  remamed  together. 
rhe7  blessed  the  old  grandfather's  riret 
OTor  and  over  again,  and  loved  each  other 
till  thev  both  fell  to  pieces. 
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Y    poor    flowers, 
youare  wither'd!" 
,  little  Ida.    "  Yea- 
ay    evening    you 
e  80   pretty,  and 
'   all  your  leaves 
drooping !    What 
I  of  itl"     asked 
1  sitting  on  a  sofa, 
ana  wnom  sue  liked  very  much, 
because  he  told  her  the  most  beautiful  fairy- 
tales, and  cut  out  pasteboard  houses  for  tier, 
■nd  such  wonderful  pictures  too;  he  could 
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eut  out  hearts  with  little  ladies  dancing  ill 
them ;  flowers  he  could  cut  out,  and  castlei 
with  doors  that  would  open.  He  was  a 
▼ery  channing  youth. 

"Why  do  these  flowers  look  so  faded  1** 
asked  she  again,  showing  him  a  withered 
nosegay. 

"Don^t  vou  know  what  ails  them?  *  an<- 
Bwered  he;  "your  flowers  have  been  all 
night  at  a  ball,  and  that's  the  reason  they 
all  hang  their  heads." 

"  Flowers  cannot  dance  !*'  exclaimed  little 
Ida. 

"  Certainly  they  can !  When  it  is  dark, 
and  we  are  all  asleep,  then  they  dance  about 
right  merrily.  They  have  a  ball  almost 
every  night !"  said  the  youth. 

"May  children  go  to  the  flowers'  ball 
too?"  asked  little  Ida. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  youth.  "Littk 
tiny  daisies,  and  lilies  of  the  valley." 

"  Where  do  the  prettiest  flowers  dance  7' 
asked  little  Ida. 

"  Have  you  never  been  to  the  large  castle^ 

just  outside  the  gates,  which  is  the  King's 
lis 
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country-house,  and  where  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful garden  with  so  many  flowers  in  iti 
You  have  surely  seen  the  swans  that  come 
swimming  towards  you  on  the  lake  when 
you  throw  them  crumbs  of  bread  ?  The 
flowers  have  regular  balls  there,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  I  was  in  the  garden  yesterday  with  my 
mother,"  said  Ida;  ''but  there  were  no 
leaves  on  the  trees,  and  I  did  not  see  a 
single  flower.  Where  were  they,  then? 
There  were  so  many  of  them  there  in  siun- 
mer !" 

"  They  are  in  the  palace  now,"  said  the 

youth.    ''As  soon  as  the  King  leaves  his 

summer-palace,  and  goes  to  town  with  his 

court,  all  the  flowers  go  directly  out  of  the 

garden  into  the  palace,  and  make  merry 

there,  and  enjoy  themselves  famously.    U 

you  could  but  see  it  once !    The  two  most 

beautifid    roses   seat    themselves   on    the 

throne,  and    play   at   Ejng   and    Queen. 

Then  the  red  cockscombs  rang^  themselves 

in  rows  on  both  sides,  and  make  a  low 

bow;  these  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
no 
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chamber.  Then  the  nicest  flowers  enter, 
and  the  great  ball  begins.  The  blue  violetf 
are  midshipmen  and  cadets,  and  they  dance 
with  hyacinths  and  crocuses,  which  they 
call  young  ladies.  The  tulips  and  great 
yellow  lilies,  they  are  old  ladies  who  look 
on  and  see  that  the  dancing  goes  on 
properly,  and  that  all  is  conducted  with 
propriety." 

"  But,"  said  little  Ida,  quite  astonished, 
"may  the  flowers  give  a  ball  in  the  King's 
palace  in  that  way,  and  does  nobody  come 
in  to  disturb  them?" 

"  No  one  in  the  palace  knows  anything 
about  it,"  answered  the  youth.  "It's  true, 
sometimes  the  old  inspector  of  the  palace 
comes  up  stairs  in  the  night  with  his  great 
bunch  of  keys,  to  see  if  all  is  safe ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  hear  the  rattling  of  his 
keys,  they  keep  quite  still,  and  hide  them- 
selves behind  the  long  silken  window- 
curtains,  and  peep  out  with  their  little  heads. 
*I  smell  flowers  here  somewhere  about,' 
says  the  old  inspector ;  but  he  cannot  find 
out  where  they  are  " 
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*' That's  very  droll,"  said  lilte  Ida, 
clapping  her  hands«  ''  But  could  I  not  sea 
the  flowers?" 

"  Of  course  you  can  see  them,"  answered 
the  youth.  ''  Only  peep  in  at  the  window 
when  you  go  again  to  the  palace.  I  looked 
in  to-day,  and  I  saw  a  long  pale  white  lily 
reclining  on  the  sofa.  That  was  a  maid  of 
honor." 

'<  Can  the  flowers  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
go  there  too?"  asked  she.  ''  Are  they  able 
to  go  all  that  way?" 

"Certainly,  that  you  may  believe,"  said 
the  youth,  "  for  if  the  flowers  choose,  they 
can  fly.  Have  you  not  seen  the  pretty  red 
and  yellow  butterflies,  and  the  white  ones  too, 
that  almost  look  like  flowers,  are  in  reality 
nothing  else.  They  have  grown  on  stalks, 
high  up  in  the  air,  and  then  they  have 
leave  given  them  to  jump  from  their  stems, 
they  move  their  leaves  as  if  they  were 
wings,  and  so  fly  about;  and  as  they 
always  behave  well,  they  are  allowed  to 
flutter  hither  and  thither  by  day,  instead  of 
lifting  quietly  on  their  stems,  till  at  last  real 
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wings  grow  out  of  their  leaves.  Why,  you 
Iiave  seen  it  often  enough  yourself.  How« 
ever,  it  may  be  that  the  flowers  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  did  not  know  that  there 
was  such  merry-making  in  the  King^'s  pal- 
ace of  a  night,  and  so  have  never  been 
►here.  But  I'll  tell  you  something  that  will 
put  the  Professor  of  Botany,  who  lives  beside 
the  garden,  into  a  perplexity:  when  yon 
go  there  again,  you  have  only  to  whisper  it 
to  one  flower,  that  there  is  a  ball  to  be 
given  at  night  at  Friedricksburg,  ^nd  one 
will  tell  it  to  the  other  till  they  all  know  it, 
and  then  all  the  flowers  are  sure  to  fly 
there.  Then  when  the  Professor  comes 
into  the  garden,  and  does  not  find  any  of 
his  flowers,  he  will  not  be  able  to  compre- 
hend what  is  become  of  them." 

^^Ah!"  said  little  Ida,  somewhat  vexed 
at  the  strange  story,  ^'how  should  the 
flowers  be  able  to  tell  each  other  what  I 
say  ?    Flowers  cannot  speak !" 

"No,  they  cannot  properly  talk:  there 
you  are  quite  right,"  continued  the  youth; 
"  but  they  make  themselves  miderstood  bv 
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gestures.  Have  you  not  often  seen  hom 
they  bend  to  and  fro,  and  nod  and  move  all 
their  green  leaves,  when  there  is  the  gentlest 
breeze  1  To  them  this  is  as  intelligible  as 
words  are  to  us." 

''Does  the  Professor  understand  their 
gestures,  then?"  said  little  Ida. 

"  To  be  sure  he  does.  One  morning  he 
came  into  the  garden  and  remarked  that  a 
great  stinging-nettle  was  conversing  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  a  pretty  young  carna- 
tion. *You  are  so  beautiful,'  said  the 
nettle  to  the  carnation,  '  and  I  love  you  so 
devotedly!'  But  the  Professor  would  not 
suffer  any  thing  of  the  sort,  and  tapped  the 
nettle  on  his  leaves — for  those  are  its 
dngers ;  but  they  stung  him  so  that  from 
that  day  forward  he  has  never  ventured  to 
meddle  with  a  stinging-nettle  again." 

<*  Ha !  ha !  ha !  that  was  good  fun  indeed," 
iaughed  little  Ida. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this,"  said  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  who  had  just 
come  to  pay  a  visit,  '^  to  tell  the  child  such 
oiHiseuse !"    He  could  not  bear  the  young 
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man,  and  always  scolded  when  he  saw  him 
catting  out  pasteboard  figures — ^as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  on  the  gallows  with  a  heart 
m  his  hand,  which  was  meant  for  a  stealer 
of  hearts;  or  an  old  witch  riding  on  a 
broomstick,  carrying  her  husband  on  the  tip 
of  her  nose.  The  cross  Professor  could  not 
bear  any  of  these,  and  then  he  used  to  say 
as  he  did  now,  "  What's  the  meaning  of 
that — to  teach  the  child  such  nonsense! 
That's  your  stupid  Imagination,  I  sup 
pose!" 

But  little  Ida  thought  it  was  very  amus- 
ing, and  could  not  leave  off  thinking  of 
what  the  youth  had  told  her  about  the 
flowers.  No  doubt  her  flowers  did  hang 
their  heads  because  they  really  had  been  to 
the  ball  yesterday.  She  therefore  carried 
them  to  the  table  where  all  sorts  of  tojrs 
were  nicely  arranged,  and  in  the  drawer 
were  many  pretty  things  besides.  Her  doU 
lay  in  a  little  bed,  to  go  to  sleep;  but  Ida 
aaid  to  her,  "  Really,  Sophie,  you  must  gel 
up,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  drawer  for  to- 
night; for  the  poor  flowers  are  ill,  and 
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mist  sleep  in  your  bed.  Then  perhaps  tfaejf 
may  be  well  by  to-morrow." 

So  she  took  the  doll  out  of  bed ;  but  the 
good  lady  did  not  say  a  single  word,  she 
only  made  a  wry  face  at  being  obliged  to 
leave  her  bed  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
flowers. 

Ida  laid  the  withered  flowers  in  her  doll's 
bed,  covered  them  up  with  the  counterpane, 
tucked  them  in  very  nicely,  and  told  them 
to  lie  quite  still,  and  in  the  meantime  she 
would  make  some  tea  for  them  to  drink, 
that  they  might  be  quite  well  by  to-morrow 
morning.  And  she  drew  the  curtains  close 
all  round  the  bed,  so  that  the  sun  might  not 
shine  in  their  eyes. 

The  whole  evening  she  kept  on  thinking 
of  what  she  had  heard,  and  just  before 
going  to  bed  she  ran  to  the  window  where 
her  mother's  tulips  and  hyaciliths  were 
standing,  and  she  whispered  quite  softly  to 
them,  "I  know  very  well  that  you  are 
going  to  the  ball  to-night"  But  the  flontrejra 
teemed  as  if  they  heard  nothing,  and  moved 
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When  she  was  in  bed  she  lay  for  a  long 
time  thinking  how  delightful  it  would  be 
to  see  the  flowers  dancing  at  the  King's 
palace. 

"Have  my  flowers  really  been  there ?^ 
But  before  she  could  think  about  the  an- 
swer, she  had  fallen  asleep.  She  awoke 
again  in  the  night ;  she  had  dreamed  of  the 
youth  and  the  flowers,  and  the  professor  of 
Mathematics,  who  always  said  the  youth 
stuffed  her  head  with  nonsense,  and  that 
she  believed  every  thing.  It  was  quite  stiU 
in  the  sleeping-room;  the  night-lamp  burnt 
on  the  table,  and  her  father  and  mother 
were  fast  asleep. 

"I  wonder  if  my  flowers  are  still  in 
Sophie's  bed!"  said  she.  "I  should  like  so 
much  to  know!" 

She  sat  up  in  her  bed,  looked  towards  the 
door  which  was  half  open,  and  there  lay  the 
flowers  and  her  playthings  all  as  she  had 
left  them.  She  listened,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  some  one  was  playing  on  tb« 
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piano  m  the  next  room,  but  quite  Mftlyi 
nnd  yet  so  beautifully  that  she  thought  she 
had  never  heard  the  like. 

"  Now,  then,  my  flowers  are  all  dancing 
for  certain !"  said  she.  '*  Oh,  how  I  should 
like  to  go  and  see  them !"  But  she  did  not 
dare  to  get  up,  for  fear  of  awaking  her  father 
and  mother. 

"If  they  would  but  come  in  here!"  said 
she.  But  the  flowers  did  not  come,  and  the 
music  continued  to  sound  so  sweetly.  At 
last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  it  was  so 
delightful — see  the  dsmce  she  must;  so  she 
crept  noiselessly  out  of  bed,  and  glided  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  And 
what  wonders  did  she  behold ! 

The  night-lamp  burned  no  longer;  and 
yet  it  was  quite  light  in  the  room,  because 
the  moon  shone  through  the  window  and 
illuminated  the  whole  floor,  so  it  was  almost 
as  light  as  day.  .All  the  hyacinths  and 
tulips  stood  in  two  rows  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  before  the  windows  was  nothing 
but  the  empty  flower-pots.  The  flowers 
danced  figures,  one  roimd  another  on  the 
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flooi ;  they  made  a  tegular  chain  a.id  held 
each  other  by  the  long  leaves. 

At  the  piano  sat  a  large  yellow  lily,  that 
Ida  thought  she  had  seen  before ;  for  she 
remembered  that  the  youth  had  once  told 
her  that  this  lily  was  like  Miss  Laura,  and 
that  eyery  body  had  laughed  at  him  for 
saying  so.  Now,  it  seemed-to  her  that  the  tall 
lily  really  was  like  the  young  lady,  and  that 
she  had  quite  the  same  manners  when  she 
played;  for  now  she  bent  her  long  sallow 
face  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  nodded  with  her  head  to  keep  time ; 
Ida  stood  looking  in  upon  them,  but  not  one 
of  them  observed  her. 

Now  a  large  blue  crocus  sprang  upon 
the  table  where  Ida's  toys  were  lying,  went 
straight  to  the  bed,  and  drew  aside  the 
curtains.  There  lay  the  sick  flowers;  but 
they  got  up  directly  and  saluted  the  other 
flowers,  who  begged  them  to  jom  the  danca 
The  old  snapdragon,  whose  under  lip  was 
broken  off,  stood  up  and  bowed  to  the  pretty 
flowers.    The  sick  flowers  really  did  get  up 
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fooked  DO  longer  ill,  and  danced  menily 
with  the  rest 

Suddenly  a  dull  sound  was  heard,  as  if 
something  had  fallen  from  the  table.  IJa 
cast  her  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  saw  that 
it  was  the  Easter- wand  she  had  found  lying 
on  her  bed  one  shrovetide  morning,  and 
which  now  wanted  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
flower.  It  was  indeed  a  charming  rod ;  for 
at  the  top  a  Httle  wax  figure  was  hidden^ 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  like  the  Pro- 
fessor :  and  it  was  tied  with  red  and  blue 
ribands.  So  it  hopped  about  among  the 
flowers,  and  stamped  away  right  merrily 
with  its  feet ;  for  it  was  the  mazourka  that 
it  was  dancing,  and  this  the  flowers  could 
not  dance,  for  they  were  much  too  light- 
footed. 

All  at  once  the  wax  figure  in  the  rod 
became  a  tall  and  stout  giant,  and  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  What's  the  meaning  of 
this — to  teach  the  child  such  nonsense  I 
But  this  is  your  stupid  Imagination,  I  sup- 
pose!" And  now  the  doll  grew  just  like 
the  Professor,  and  looked  as  yellow  and 
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cross  as  he  did :  they  were  as  like  as  two 
peas,  but  the  paper  flowers  with  which 
the  rod  was  ornamented  pinched  his  thin 
lanky  legs,  and  then  he  shrunk  together 
and  was  a  tiny  wax  doll  again. 

Little  Ida  thought  this  scene  so  funny 
that  she  burst  out  a  laughing,  which,  how- 
ever, the  company  did  not  remark ;  for  the 
rod  kept  on  stamping,  till  at  last  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  was  obliged  to  dance 
too,  whether  he  made  himself  stout  or  thin, 
big  or  little,  he  was  forced  to  keep  on,  till  at 
last  the  flowers  begged  for  him,  and  the  rod 
then  left  him  in  peace. 

A  loud  knocking  was  now  heard  in  the 
drawer  where  the  doll  lay ;  and  with  this 
the  snap-dragon  run  up  to  the  comer  of  the 
table  and  opened  the  drawer  a  little.  It 
was  Sophie,  who,  putting  out  her  head, 
looked  around  quite  astonished : 

"Is  there  a  ball  here?"  said  she  "why 
was  I  not  told  of  it  ?" 

"  Will  you  dance  with  me?"  said  the  nut- 
crackers. 

'^  A  fine  sort  of  person  indeed  to  dance 
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iritii!"  said  Sophie,  turning  her  back  on 
hiii..  She  seated  herself  on  the  drawer, 
and  thought  that  some  one  of  the  flowers 
would  certainly  come  and  engage  her  to 
dance.  But  no  one  came.  So  she  coughed 
a  Uttle:  ^' A-hem!  a-hem!"  Still  none  came. 
Then  the  nutcrackers  began  dancing  alone^ 
and  he  performed  his  steps  by  no  means 
badly. 

When  Sophie  saw  that  not  one  of  the 
flowers  came  to  oflTer  himself  as  partner,  she 
suddenly  slipped  down  on  the  floor,  so  that 
there  was  a  terrible  fuss,  and  all  the  flowers 
came  running  up  and  gathered  around  her 
to  inquire  if  she  had  hurt  or  bruised  herself 
She  was  not  hurt  at  all ;  but  all  the  flowers 
were  very  complaisant,  particularly  those 
belonging  to  Ida,  who  took  this  opportunity 
to  thank  her  for  the  nice  bed  in  which  they 
had  slept  so  quietly ;  and  then  they  paid  her 
so  much  attention  and  they  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  the  dance,  while  all 
tlie  other  flowers  stood  round  in  a  circle. 
Sophie  was  now  quite  happy,  and  begged 
Ida's  flowers  to  make  use  of  her  bed  aftei 
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the  ball,  as  she,  for  her  part,  did  not  at  aD 
mind  sleeping  one  night  in  the  drawer. 

But  the  flowers  said:  <'We  are  rtrj 
much  obliged  to  jrou  indeed ;  but  we  shall 
not  live  so  long,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  be 
quite  withered.  But  now  tell  little  Ida  that 
she  must  bury  us  down  in  her  garden  near 
her  canary-bird;  there  we  shall  appear 
again  uext  summer,  and  grow  more  beauti- 
ful than  we  were  this  year." 

"No,  you  shall  not  die!"  contmued 
Sophie  vehemently,  kissing  the  flowers. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
opened,  and  a  great  crowd  of  beautiful 
flowers  came  dancing  in.  Ida  could  not 
comprehend  where  these  flowers  came  from, 
unless  they  were  the  flowers  from  the 
King's  pleasure-grounds.  First  of  all  en- 
tered two  magnificent  roses  with  golden 
crowns  on,  they  were  a  King  and  a  Queen ; 
and  then  followed  stocks  and  pinks  bowing 
9n  every  side.  They  had  too  a  band  of 
music  with  them :  large  poppies  and  peonies 
blew  upon  peashells  till  they  were  red  in 
the  face,  and  lilies  of  the  valley  and  blue- 
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bells  joined  their  tinkling  sounds,  and  rung 
as  if  they  were  musical  bells.  It  was 
charming  music. 

TTlien  came  a  crowd  of  the  most  various 
flowers,  all  dancing,— violets,  daisies,  con- 
volvuluses, hyacinths ;  and  they  all  moved 
and  turned  about  so  prettily,  and  kissed 
one  another,  that  it  was  quite  a  charming 

sight 

At  last  the  happy  flowers  wished  each 
other  good  night ;  and  now  little  Ida  slipped 
into  the  bed  again,  and  dreamed  of  all  the 
splendid  things  she  had  just  beheld. 

The  following  morning,  as  soon  as  she 
was  up  and  dressed,  she  went  to  the  table 
where  her  playthings  were,  to  see  if  her 
flowers  were  still  there.  She  drew  the  bed- 
curtains  aside,  and— yes !  the  flower?  were 
there,  but  they  were  much  more  withered 
than  they  were  yesterday.  Sophie,  too, 
was  in  the  drawer,  but  sh©  looked  dread- 

fully  sleepy. 

"Can't  you  remember  what  you  had  to 
•ay  tomel"  asked  little  Ida.    Sophie,  how^ 
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ever,  only  looked  very  stupid,  and  did  not  j 

answer  a  word. 

*^  You  are  not  at  all  good,"  said  Ida,  "  and 
yet  all  the  flowers  asked  you  to  dance  with 
them." 

Then  she  chose  a  little  box  of  pasteboard 
from  among  her  playthings;  it  was  painted 
with  birds,  and  in  it  she  laid  the  withered 
flowers." 

"  That  shall  be  your  coffin,"  she  said ; 
"  and  when  my  cousins  from  Norway  come 
to  see  me,  they  shall  go  to  your  funeral  in 
the  garden ;  so  that  next  summer  you  may 
bloom  again,  and  grow  more  beautiful  than 
you  were  this  year." 

The  cousins  from  Norway  were  two 
merry  boys,  Jonas  and  Esben.  Their 
father  had  just  made  each  of  them  a  present 
of  a  bow  and  arrows,  which  they  brought 
with  them  to  show  to  Ida.  She  told  them 
all  about  the  poor  flowers  that  were  dead, 
and  that  she  was  going  to  bury  in  the  gar« 
den.  The  two  boys  went  before  with  the 
bows  on  their  shoulders,  and  little  Ida  follow- 
ed with  the  dead  flowers  in  the  pretty  little 
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oox.  A  grave  was  dug  in  the  garden.  Iil- 
kissed  the  flowers  once  more,  put  the  box 
into  the  earth,  and  Jonas  and  Esben  shot 
over  the  grave  with  their  bows,  for  thny  had 
DO  guns  or  canaoos. 


Cjit  Saiii). 


in  the  country, 
so  to  the  road- 
s,  there  standi 
country  house. 
mBiu«  you  hare 
BD   Been   it;    in 

ere    is    a  little 

flower-garden,  enclosed  by  white  palisadet 
with  the  points  painted  green.    Clow  bfi 
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on  a  bank  outside  the  palings,  amid  the 
most  beautiful  grass,  grew  a  little  Daisy; 
the  sun  shone  on  it  just  as  bright  and  warm 
as  on  the  splendid  flowers  in  the  garden, 
and  so  each  hour  it  grew  in  strength  and 
beauty.  One  morning,  there  it  stood  full 
blown,  with  its  delicate  whiti)  glistening 
leaves,  which  encircled  the  little  yellow  sun 
in  the  middle  like  rays  of  light 

It  never  once  occurred  to  the  little  flower 
that  it  was  seen  by  nobody,  hidden  as  it 
was  down  there  in  the  grass,  and  that  it 
was  a  poor  despised  flower !  No,  nothing 
of  the  kind ! 

It  was  so  contented  !  It  turned  towards 
the  warm  sun,  gazed  upon  it,  and  listened 
to  the  lark  that  was  singing  in  the  air. 

The  little  Daisy  was  so  happy !  as  happy 
as  though  it  had  been  a  great  holiday ;  and 
yet  it  was  only  a  Monday.  The  children 
were  in  school ;  and  while  they  sat  there  on 
tlieir  forms  and  learned  their  lessons,  the 
little  flower  sat  on  its  green  stem,  and  also 
learned;  from  the  warm  sun  and  from  all 
around,  how  good  God  is ;  and  it  was  jusf 
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as  if  diG  lark  uttered  all  this  in  its  song. 
boautifiilly  and  distinctly,  while  the  flowei 
felt  it  in  silence.  And  tlie  flower  looked  up 
with  a  sort  of  reverence  to  the  happy  bird 
that  could  sing  and  fly,  but  it  was  not 
dejected  at  being  itself  unable  to  do  the 
same. 

"Do  I  not  see  and  hear?"  thought  ttie 
Daisy;  "the  sun  shines  on  me,  and  the 
breeze  kisses  me, — oh,  what  rich  gifts  do  I 
enjoy !" 

Within  the  palisading  of  the  garden  stood 
many  stiff  stately  flowers:  the  less  fra- 
grance  they  had,  the  higher  they  held  their 
heads.  The  peonies  pufied  themselves  out, 
in  order  to  make  themselves  larger  than  the 
roses ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  size  that  will 
avail  any  thing.  The  tulips  were  of  th2 
most  beautiful  colors ;  they  knew  that  very 
well,  and  held  themselves  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  so  that  they  might  be  seen  all  the 
better.  They  did  not  deign  to  cast  a  look 
on  the  little  Daisy-flower  outside ;  but  the 
flower  looked  at  them  so  much  the  more 
and  thought,  "  How  rich  and  beautiful  thoo9 
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are!  Yes,  to  be  sure,  the  beautiful  bird 
certainly  flies  down  to  them — them  he  surely 
visits !  What  happiness  to  have  got  a  place 
BO  near,  whence  I  can  see  all  this  splendor." 
And  just  as  it  was  thinking  so, — ^^quirre* 
vit  /"  down  came  the  lark  from  on  high ; 
but  it  did  not  go  to  the  peonies  or  tulips ; 
no,  but  down  into  the  grass  to  the  poor  little 
Daisy,  which  for  pure  joy  was  so  astonished 
that  it  did  not  even  know  what  it  should 
think. 

HThe  little  bird  hopped  about  in  the  gras? 
and  sang:  '^Well!  how  soft  the  grass  is! 
and  only  look,  what  a  sweet  little  flower 
with  a  golden  heart  and  with  a  robe  of 
silver !"  For  the  yellow  spot  in  the  Daisy 
looked  really  just  like  gold,  and  the  Uttle 
leaves  around  were  shining,  and  as  white  as 
silver. 

How  happy  the  little  Daisy  was  !  no  one 
«30uld  believe  it.  The  bird  kissed  her  vith 
liis  beak,  sang  to  her,  and  then  flew  up 
again  in  the  blue  air.  It  was  certainly  a 
whole  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  Daisy 
oame  to  herself  again.    Half  ashamed,  and 
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fel  80  glad  at  heart,  she  looked  at  tht 
flowers  orer  in  the  garden :  they  had  beheld 
the  honor  and  the  happiness  that  had  be- 
fallen her ;  they  would  surely  comprehend, 
she  thought,  what  a  joy  it  was  to  her ;  but 
there  stood  the  tulips  as  stiff  again  as 
before,  looking  quite  prim,  and  they  were, 
too,  quite  red  in. the  face;  for  they  were 
Texed.  But  the  peonies  looked  so  thick- 
headed! ah!  it  was  a  good  thing  they 
could  not  speak,  otherwise  the  Daisy  would 
have  heard  a  fine  speech.  The  poor  httle 
flower,  however,  could  see  very  plainly  that 
they  were  not  in  a  good  humor,  and  she 
was  heartily  sorry  for  it  At  this  moment 
a  maiden  came  into  the  garden  with  a 
knife  in  her  hand,  sharp  and  polished ;  she 
went  among  the  tulips,  and  cut  r>ff  one  after 
the  other. 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  litUe  Daisy,  "this 
IS  really  terrible;  now  it  is  all  over  with 
them." 

Then  the  girl  with  the  tulips  went  away. 
The  Daisy  was  glad  that  it  was  standing 
cmt  there  in  the  graAs,  and  was  but  a  poor 
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httle  flower; — ^it  was  quite  thankful:  and 
when  the  sun  set,  it  folded  its  leaves,  went 
to  sleep,  and  dreamed  the  whole  night  of  the 
Sun  and  the  beautiful  bird. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
flower,  fresh  and  joyful,  again  stretched  out 
its  white  leaves,  like  little  arms,  into  the 
bright  sunshine  and  clear  blue  air,  it  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  the  bird ;  but  what  he 
sung  was  so  melancholy!  Yes,  the  poor 
lark  had  good  reason  to  be  sad:  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  was  now  sitting  in 
a  cage,  close  to  an  open  window  in  the 
pleasure-house.  He  sang  of  the  joy  of  be- 
ing able  to  fly  about  in  freedom,  sang  of  the 
young  green  com  in  the  field,  and  of  the 
beautiful  joumeyings  which  he  used  to 
make  on  his  wings,  high  up  in  the  free  air. 
The  poor  bird  was  heavy  of  heart :  there  he 
At  a  captive  in  a  narrow  cage. 

The  little  Daisy  would  so  gladly  have  help- 
ad  him;  but  how  to  begin,  yes,  that  was 
the  difficulty.  In  sympathizing  with  the 
lark,  it  forgot  entirely  how  beautiful  was 
every  tiling  around  it,  how  warm  tlie  sun 
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ilioae,  and  how  beautifully  while  ita  ow« 
leaves  glistened :— ^h !  it  could  only  think 
on  the  imprisoned  bird,  for  whom  it  was  in* 
capable  of  doing  any  thing. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  two  little  boys 
out  of  the  garden,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  large  and  sharp,  like  that 
with  which  the  girl  had  cut  the  tulips. 
They  came  straight  towards  the  little  Daisy, 
who  could  not  imagine  what  they  wanted. 

"  Here  we  can  cut  a  nice  piece  of  turf  for 
the  lark,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  and  began 
to  cut  out  a  square  all  around  the  Daisy,  so 
that  the  flower  stood  in  the  very  middle 
of  it 

"  Pull  up  the  flower,"  said  one  boy ;  and 
the  Daisy  trembled  for  very  fear ;  for  to  be 
pulled  up,  why  that  was  to  die,  and  it 
wished  to  live,  as  it  was  to  be  put  with 
the  turf  into  the  cage  of  the  imprisoned 
lark. 

"No,  let  it  stay,"  said  the  other  boy; 
"  it  looks  so  pretty."  And  so  it  remained| 
and  was  put  into  the  cage  with  the  lark. 

But  the  poor  bird  bewailed  loudly  hit 
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jost  freedom,  and  fluttered  against  lie  iron 
wires  of  the  cage.  The  little  flower  could 
not  speak,  could  not  say  one  consoling 
word  to  him,  much  as  she  wished  to  do  so. 
Thus  passed  the  whole  forenoon. 

"  There  is  no  water  here,"  said  the  im- 
prisoned lark ;  "  they  are  all  gone  out,  and 
have  forgotten  me.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
to  drink!  my  throat  is  dry  and  burning! 
within  me  is  fire  and  ice,  and  the  air  is  so 
heavy !  Oh,  I  shall  die ;  I  must  leave  the 
warm  sunshine,  and  the  fresh  green  trees, 
and  all  the  beautiful  things  that  God  has 
created !"  And  saying  these  words,  he  press- 
ed his  beak  into  the  cool  piece  of  turf  to  re- 
fresh himself  a  little ;  and  his  eye  fell  on  the 
Daisy,  and  the  bird  nodded  to  it  and  kissed 
it,  and  said :  ''  You  also  must  wither  here, 
you  poor  little  flower;  you  and  the  green 
turf  here  have  been  given  me  instead  of  the 
whole  world,  which  I  had  out  there !  Every 
little  blade  of  grass  must  be  to  me  as  a 
green  tree,  every  one  of  your  white  leaves  a 
fragrant  flower.  Ah,  you  only  remind  me 
how  much  I  have  lost !'' 
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"What  can  I  do  to  comfort  hiaif^ 
Aooght  the  little  flower;  but  she  could  not 
move  a  leaf:  yet  the  fragrance  which 
atreamed  from  her  delicate  leaves  was  much 
stronger  than  is  usual  with  this  flower. 
The  bird  observed  this;  and  although  he 
was  dying  of  thirst,  and  tore  up  every  green 
Made  of  grass  in  his  suflering,  yet  he  did 
not  even  tourh  the  Uttle  Daisy. 

It  was  evening,  and  no  one  came  as  yet 
to  bring  the  i>oot  bird  a  drop  of  water :  he 
stretched  out  his  delicate  wings,  and  flutter- 
tered  convulsively;  his  song  was  a  com- 
plaining chirp.  His  little  head  bowed 
down  towards  the  Daisy,  and  the  heart  of 
the  bird  broke  for  thirst  and  longing. 

Then  the  flower  was  not  able  as  on  the 
evening  before,  to  fold  its  leaves  together 
and  sleep ;  it  bowed  down  ill  and  sorrowful 
to  the  earth. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that 
the  boys  came  back ;  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  bird  was  dead,  they  wept  many 
tears,  and  dug  for  it  a  pretty  grave,  which 
Uiey  decked  with  flownrs.    The  dead  body 
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•f  tfie  bird  was  put  in  a  beautiful  rad 
paper  box; — he  was  to  be  buried  royally, 
the  poor  bird !  White  he  lived  and  sang, 
they  forgot  him,  lei  him  sit  in  a  cage  and 
suffer  want;  now  they  showed  him  grea* 
honor  and  lamented  him. 

But  the  hit  of  turf  with  the  Daisy  was 
thrown  out  into  the  dust  of  the  highway ; 
no  one  thought  of  her,  who,  however,  had 
felt  most  fci  the  little  bird,  and  had  wished 
■0  much  to  comfort  him. 


BtiD  ftit'i  f  nt. 


[TbeM  tauchinft  uanna  ira  ■  iniHudtloD,  or  ntb« 
■dtptation,  of  Aodenen's  Btor;  of  the  "  Little  Hud 
Girl."  Tfaoj  wera  originAllr  pnbliahed  io  the  Boctai 
IWiMTipt.] 


T  ITTLE  Gretchen,  little  Gretchen, 
Wanders  up  and  down  the  Btnet, 

The  mow  is  on  her  yellow  hair, 
The  frost  is  on  hor  feet 


Mm  ^ttfi  €m. 

The  rows  of  long  dark  houses, 
Without  look  cold  and  damp. 

By  the  struggling  of  the  moonbeao^ 
By  the  flicker  of  the  lamp. 

The  clouds  ride  fast  as  horses 
The  wind  is  from  the  north ; 

But  no  one  cares  for  Gretchen, 
And  no  one  looketh  forth. 

Within  those  dark  damp  houses 

Are  merry  faces  bright, 
And  happy  hearts  are  watching  out 

The  old  year's  latest  night 

The  board  is  spread  with  plenty, 
Where  the  smiling  kindred  meet. 

But  the  frost  is  on  the  pavement, 
And  the  beggars  in  the  street 

With  the  little  box  of  matches, 
She  could  not  sell  all  day, 

And  the  thin,  thin  tattered  mantle, 
The  wind  blows  every  way. 
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Bhe  clingeth  to  the  railing, 
She  shiverB  in  the  gloom, — 

There  are  parents  Bitting  snugly 
By  firelight  in  the  room : 

And  groups  of  busy  children. 
Withdrawing  just  the  tips 

Of  rosy  fingers  pressed  in  vain 
Against  their  burning  lips ; 

With  grave  and  earnest  faces, 
Are  whispering  each  other. 

Of  presents  for  the  new  year,  made 
For  father  or  for  mother. 

Bnt  no  one  talks  to  Gretchen, 
And  no  one  hears  her  speak, 

No  breath  of  little  whisperers 
Oomes  warmly  to  her  cheek: 

Kb  little  arms  are  romid  her. 
Ah  me  I  that  there  should  be 

With  so  much  happiness  on  earth. 
So  much  of  misery. 
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Sure  they  of  many  blessings, 
Should  scatter  blessings  round, 

As  laden  boughs  in  Autumn  flinf 
Their  ripe  fruits  to  the  ground 

And  the  best  love  man  can  offer 
To  the  God  of  love,  be  sure, 

la  kindness  to  his  little  ones. 
And  bounty  to  his  poor. 

Little  Gretchen,  little  Gretcheu 
Groes  coldly  on  her  way ; 

There's  no  one  looketh  out  at  hu^ 
There's  no  one  bids  her  stay. 

Her  home  is  cold  and  desolate. 
No  smile,  no  food,  no  fire ; 

But  children  clamorous  for  bread, 
And  an  impatient  sire. 

So  she  sits  down  in  an  angle, 
Where  two  great  houses  meet. 

And  she  curleth  up  beneath  her, 
For  warmth,  her  little  feet 
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And  she  looketh  on  the  cold  waB|  r 

And  on  the  colder  sky. 
And  wonden  if  the  litde  start 

Are  briglit  fires  up  on  high. 

She  heard  a  clock  strike  slowlf ^ 

Up  in  a  &r  chmeh  tower, 
With  such  a  sad  and  sdemn  tOLM, 

Telling  the  midnight  hovr. 

Then  all  the  bells  together. 

Their  merry  music  ponied ; 
lliey  were  ringing  in  the  feast, 

The  circumcision  of  the  LonL 

And  she  thought  as  she  sat  lonely, 

And  listened  to  the  dume^ 
Of  wondrous  things  that  she  hid  kirsd 

To  hear  in  the  olden  time. 

And  she  remembered  her  of  tales. 

Her  mother  used  to  tell, 
And  the  cradle  songs  she  sang. 

When  summer's  twilight  felL 
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Of  good  men  andof  angels, . . 

And  of  the  Holy  Child, 
Who  was  cradled  in  a  nutnger, 

When  winter  wasr  most  will. 

Who  was  poor,  and  cold,  and  bungrm 

And  desolate  and  lone; 
And  she  thought  the  song  had  told. 

He  was  ever  with  his  own. 

And  all  the  poor  and  hungry, 
And  forsaken  ones  are  his : 
"  How  good  of  him  to  look  on  oh^ 
In  such  a  {dace  as  this." 

Colder  it  grows  and  colder. 
But  she  does  not  feel  it  now, 

For  the  pressure  at  her  heart. 
And  the  weight  upon  her  brow. 

But  she  struck  one  little  match 
On  the  wall  so  cold  and  bare, 

That  she  might  look  around  heri 
And  see  if  He  were  there. 
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Thtt  single  match  has  kindled, 
And  by  the  light  it  threw. 

It  teemed  to  little  Gretchen, 
The  wall  was  rent  in  two. 

And  she  could  see  the  room  withte 
The  room  all  warm  and  bright. 

With  the  fire-glow  red,  and  dusky 
And  the  tapers  all  ali^t 

And  there  were  kindred  gathered, 
Round  the  table  richly  spread, 

With  heaps  of  goodly  viands, 
Red  wine  and  pleasant  bread. 

She  could  smell  the  fragrant  savor, 
She  could  hear  what  they  did  say 

Hien  all  was  darkness  once  again. 
The  match  had  burned  away. 

She  struck  another  hastily, 
And  now  she  seemed  to  see, 

Within  the  same  warm  chamber, 
A  glorious  Christmas  tree. 
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The  branches  were  all  laden 
With  such  things  as  children  prin^ 

Bright  gift  for  boy  and  maiden, 
She  saw  them  with  her  eyes. 

And  she  almost  seemed  to  touch  ihem^ 
And  to  join  the  welcome  shout ; 

When  darkness  fell  aromid  her, 
For  the  little  match  was  out 

Another,  yet  another,  she 
Has  tried,  they  will  not  light, 

Till  all  her  little  store  she  took, 
And  struck  with  all  her  might 

And  the  whole  miserable  place 
Was  lighted  with  the  glare. 

And  lO;  there  hung  a  little  child 
Before  her  in  the  air. 

There  were  blood-drops  on  his  forehead 
And  a  spear- wound  in  his  side, 

And  cruel  nail-prints  in  his  feet. 
And  in  his  hands  spread  wide. 
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And  he  looked  upon  her  gently. 
And  she  felt  that  he  had  known 

Pkin,  hunger,  cold,  and  sorrow, 
Ay,  equal  to  her  own. 

And  he  pointed  to  the  laden  board, 

And  to  the  Christmas  tree, 
Then  up  to  the  cold  sky,  and  said, 

"Will  Gretchen  come  with  me?" 

The  poor  child  felt  her  pulses  faU, 

She  felt  her  eyeballs  swim. 
And  a  ringing  sound  was  in  her  eaiSy 

Like  her  dead  mother's  hymn. 

And  she  folded  both  her  thin  white  handt 
And  turned  from  that  bright  board, 

And  from  the  golden  gifts,  and  said, 
"  With  Thee,  with  Thee,  O  Lord." 

The  chilly  winter  morning 

Breaks  up  in  the  dull  skies. 
On  the  city  wrapt  in  vapor. 

On  the  spot  wher3  Gretchen  lies. 
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Tlie  night  was  wild  and  stormf, 
The  mom  is  cold  and  gray, 

And  good  church  bells  are  ringings 
Christ's  circumcision  day. 

And  holy  men  were  praying 

In  many  a  holy  place ; 
And  Uttle  children's  angels 

Sing  songs  before  his  face. 

in  her  scant  and  tattered  gannenli 
With  her  back  against  the  wall ; 
She  sitteth  cold  and  rigid, 

She  answers  not  their  call; 

• 

They  have  lifted  her  up  fearfiilly. 
They  shuddered  as  they  said, 

^  It  was  a  bitter,  bitter  mght, 
The  child  is  frozen  dead." 

The  angels  sang  their  greetmg, 
For  one  more  redeemed  from  am  { 

Men  said,  '^  It  was  a  bitter  nigbt| 
Would  no  on  ^  let  her  in  )" 
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And  they  shuddered  as  they  spoke  ofher 
And  sighed ;  they  could  not  see, 

How  much  of  happiness  there  was, 
With  ao  much  misery. 
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ri  E  R  Y  beaatifiil  was  tlie 
Vji  weather  in  the  country,  foi 
3^  it  was  summer-time;  the 
f  com  was  yellow,  the  oats 
I  green,  the  hay  lay  heaped 

up  in  cocks  on  the  green 
oieadows,  and  the  stork  paraded  abc»it  on 
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hit  long  red  legs,  and  talked  E^TptiaOi  ffaf 
that  was  the  language  he  had  learnt  from 
his  mother. 

All  round  the  fields  and  meadows  were 
great  woods,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  woods 
were  deep  lakes— yes,  it  was  really  mote 
beautiful  in  the  country ! 

And  there  stood  an  old  manor-house  right 
in  the  sunshine,  with  deep  moats  all  round 
it,  and  on  the  walls  great  burdock-Ieayes 
were  growing,  that  hung  down  into  the 
water;  they  were  so  high  that  little  children 
could  stand  u^kder  the  largest  of  them.  The 
place  was  as  wild  and  unfrequented  as  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest 

And  here  sat  a  duck  on  her  nest ; — she 
was  to  hatch  her  eggs  and  get  a  brood  of 
ducklings ;  but  it  lasted  so  long,  she  was  al- 
most tired  of  it,  important  as  it  was ;  and 
she  had,  besides,  few  visitors.  The  other 
ducks  preferred  swimming  about  m  the 
moats  and  ponds  in  the  garden,  to  sitting 
with  her  on  the  green  bank  and  chatting 
imder  the  dock-leaves. 

At  last  one  egg  cracked,  and  then  aiMK 
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flier :  '^  Piep !  piep !"  they  cried ;  all  the  egga 
1^  grown  aUve,  and  one  head  popped  out 
after  the  other.  "  Quack,  quack,"  said  she; 
and  then  the  ducklings  all  broke  open  their 
shells,  thrust  out  their  heads  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  and  peeped  about  under  the  green 
leaves.  And  their  mother  let  them  look  as 
much  as  they  liked ;  for  green  is  good  for 
the  eyes. 

''  How  immense  the  world  is !"  said  the 
little  ones ;  for  the  room  they  had  now  to 
move  in  was,  to  be  sure,  quite  another  play- 
ground to  what  it  was  when  sitting  in  the 
egg-shelL 

"Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  whole 
world  7"  said  their  mother.  "  It  extends  far 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  straight 
to  the  pastor's  field :  but  there  I  have  never 
been.  You  siurely  are  all  here !"  And  now 
she  rose,  though  in  so  doing,  in  spite  of  al) 
her  care,  her  little  scrambling  progeny  were 
regularly  upset  "  No,  I  have  not  all !  Tlie 
largest  egg  is  lying  there  still.  How  long 
it  this  to  last !    I  am  really  growing  quite 
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tired  of  it."    And  then  she  sat  on  the  nest 
again. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  1"  asked 
an  old  duck  that  came  up  to  pay  her  friend 
a  visit 

''  It  lasts  so  long  with  one  egg,"  said  the 
other;  "  it  will  never  open.  The  shell  must 
be  too  hard  for  the  poor  little  thing  to  make 
a  hole  through  it  But  now  you  shall  see  the 
others.  They  are  the  nicest  little  ducklings 
that  I  have  seen  in  all  my  life !  They  are 
all  so  like  their  father — ^the  good-for-nothing 
fellow! — he  has  never  been  once  to  see 
me !" 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  egg  that  will  not 
open,"  said  the  old  duck.  "  You  may  be  sure 
it  is  a  turkey's  e^ !  I  was  deceived  once 
in  the  same  way  myself:  and  I  had  plague 
and  trouble  enough  with  the  young  ones ;  for 
they  are  shy  of  water,  let  me  tell  you ;  I  could 
not  get  them  to  go  in.  I  called  and  scolded; 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  Let  me  see  the 
egg  Ah,  truly! — ^that's  a  turkey's  eggi 
liet  it  lie :  and  teach  the  other  little  ones  If 
swim. 
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**  I  will  sit  on  it  a  little  longer,"  said  tlie 
Duck;  ''I  have  been  sitting  so  long,  that  I 
may  as  well  devote  the  rest  of  the  harvest* 
time  to  it." 

"  You  may  do  what  you  like,  for  me," 
said  the  old  duck,  as  she  waddled  away. 
''  The  changeling  will  give  her  enough  to 
do,"  thought  she,  as  she  went 

At  last  the  great  egg  burst  '^  Piep,  piep," 
said  the  little  one,  and  tumbled  out  of  the 
shell ;  but  how  large  and  ugly  it  was !  The 
Duck  looked  at  it :  ''  That's  a  tremendous 
great  creature,  however,"  said  she ;  "  none 
of  the  others  look  like  it  That  can't  be  a 
turkey-chick,  surely  !  Well,  we'll  soon  find 
out  It  shall  go  into  the  water,  even  if  I 
am  obliged  to  shove  it  in,  we  will  see  whe- 
ther it  is  a  real  duck  and  can  dive  and  swim 
properly." 

The  following  day  it  was  wonderfully 

fine  weather,  the  sun  shone  so  cheeringly  on 

all  the  green  leaves.    So  Mamma   Duck 

went  down  to  the  moat  with  all  her  family 

at  her  heels,  and,  platsch !  in  she  went  into 

the  water.     ^*  Quack !  quack  !"   said  she ; 
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and  plump  into  the  water  went  one  dnck« 
ling  after  the  other.  Not  one  wanted  to 
stay  behind.  The  water  went  over  their 
heads ;  but  they  came  up  again  directly,  and 
swam  in  the  prettiest  way  imaginable :  their 
feet  moved  of  themselves  in  the  water,  and 
all  were  there;  even  the  hideous  grey  one 
swam  too. 

"No,  that's  no  turkey!"  said  the  old 
Duck;  "only  look  how  prettily  it  uses  its 
legs ;  how  upright  it  holds  itself! — ^that  child 
is  my  own !  In  reahty  it's  quite  pretty,  if 
one  looks  at  it  well. — Quack !  quack  !  now 
come  with  me,  I  will  take  you  into  the 
world,  and  introduce  you  into  the  poultry- 
yard.  But  keep  close  to  me,  that  no  one 
may  tread  up6n  you;  and  take  care  of  the 
cats." 

And  so  they  came  into  the  poultry-yanL 
There  was  a  terrible  hurley-burley  going  on 
there  just  then ;  for  two  families  were  quar* 
reling  about  the  remains  of  an  eel,  which 
nobody  but  the  cat  got,  after  all. 

"  Behold,  my  children,  such  is  the  way 
of  the  world,"  said  Mamma  Duck,  and 
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licked  her  bill ;  for  she  had  a  taste  for  fried 
eels  too.  "Now  use  your  legs,"  said  she; 
''pay  attention,  keep  together,  and  bow  to 
the  old  duck  there  yonder, — she  is  of  higher 
rank  than  all  the  rest  She  is  of  Spanish 
race;  which  accounts  for  her  dignified  ap- 
pearance and  noble  manners — and,  look ! 
she  has  a  red  rag  round  her  leg ;  that  is 
something  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  the 
greatest  distinction  that  a  duck  can  have : 
it  signifies  that  she  is  not  to  be  given  away, 
and  that  she  may  be  known  by  men  and 
animals.  Turn  out  your  toes !  a  well-bred 
duckling  straddles  his  legs  far  apart,  like 
his  parents!  Look — so!  Now  give  your 
neck  a  graceful  curve,  as  I  do,  and  say 
'  Quack  V  " 

And  they  did  as  they  were  told ;  but  the 
other  ducks  all  round  stared  at  them,  and 
said  quite  aloud,  "  Now  look,  we  are  to 
have  this  tribe  too,  as  if  there  were  not 
enough  of  us  already !  we  really  could  do 
very  well  without  such  a  set  as  this ;  and 
only  look,  how  ugly  one  is ! — ^we  wont  sufier 
that  one  here."    And  immediately  a  saucy 
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iimke  flew  at  the  little  grey-gieen  intiudflr 
and  bit  bim  in  the  neck. 

^  Let  it  aloDe,"  said  the  mother;  '< it  doei 
no  one  any  hann,  and  I  will  not  hare  him 
iU-treated." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  so  large  and  strange-loc^- 
ing,"  replied  the  drake,  "and  therefore  it 
shall  be  teased." 

''  Those  are  fine  children  that  the  nxrther 
has,"  said  the  old  duck  with  the  rag  round 
her  leg.  "  All  handsome,  except  one :  it  has 
not  turned  out  weU.  It  is  anything  but  per- 
fect   I  wish  she  could  change  it  or  hatch  it 


orer." 


"  That  can't  be  done,  your  grace,"  said 
the  mother ;  "  besides,  if  it  be  not  exactly 
pretty,  it  is  a  sweet  chUd,  and  swims  as 
well  as  one  of  the  others ;  yes,  even  a  little 
better.  I  think,  in  growing  it  will  improve, 
or  perhaps  in  time  get  less  plump :  it  was 
long  in  the  egg,  and  that's  the  reason  it  is  a 
little  awkward."  And  saying  these  wordn, 
she  scratched  the  duckling  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  smoothed  down  his  thin  green 
nnifbrm  where  it  was  ruffled,  and  with  bet 
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bill  stroked  the  whole  little  personage  mts 
order  wherever  she  could.  '^  Besides  it's  a 
drake,"  added  she ;  '^  and  therefore  it  does 
not  matter  so  much.  I  think  it  will  he 
strong,  though,  and  fight  its  way  through 
the  world." 

"  The  others  are  nice  little  things !"  said 
the  old  Spanish  lady-duck.  "Now  make 
yourself  quite  at  home  here;  and  should 
you  find  an  eel's  head,  or  anything  very 
nice  of  that  sort,  why,  you  can  ju^t  bring  it 
to  me." 

And  then  they  felt  quite  at  home. 

But  the  poor  young  duck,  that  had  come 
last  out  of  the  shell  and  looked  so  ugly,  was 
bitten,  and  pecked,  and  teased,  by  ducks 
and  fowls.  *  "  It's  so  large !"  said  they  all ; 
and  the  turkey-cock,  that  had  spurs  on 
when  he  came  into  the  world,  and  tiierefore 
fancied  himself  an  emperor,  strutted  about 
like  a  ship  under  full  saU,  went  straight  up 
to  it,  gobbled,  and  got  quite  red.  The  poor 
little  duck  hardly  knew  where  to  go,  or 
where  to  stand :  it  was  so  sorrowful,  because 
•t  was  so  ugly  and  was  the  ridicule  of  tht 
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whole  poultry-yard,  and  this  weighed  heavy 
on  his  heart 

Thus  passed  the  first  day,  and  afterwards 
it  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  poor  duck  was 
hunted  about  by  every  one ;  even  its  brothers 
and  sisters  were  cross  to  it,  and  always  said, 
^'  I  wish  the  cat  would  get  you,  jrou  fright* 
ful  creature !"  and  its  mother  in  her  sorrow 
for  her  suffering  little  one,  said,  '^  Would 
you  were  far  from  here !"  And  the  ducks 
bit  it,  and  the  hens  pecked  at  it,  and  the 
girl  that  fed  the  poultry  kicked  it  with  her 
foot 

So  at  last  it  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
ran  and  flew  over  the  hedge  and  out  of  the 
poultry-yard. 

The  little  birds  in  the  bushes  started  with 
affright  "  That  is  because  I  am  so  ugly,'' 
thought  the  duck,  and  shut  its  eyes ;  but 
still  ran  on.  At  last  it  came  to  a  great 
moor  where  wild  ducks  lived :  here  it  lay 
tlie  whole  night,  and  was  so  tired  and  com- 
fortless; while  the  full  moon  shone  forth 
with  such  a  smiling  face  that  one  might 
have  thought    she  was  laughing  at    tha 
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BiBrrT-hearted  frogs  as  they  leaped  from  the 
Cnrf  into  the  water  and  from  die  water  on 
to  the  turf  again,  dancing  about  Uke  so 
many  elves. 

In  the  moming  up  flew  the  wild  ducks, 
and  saw  their  new  comrade :  ^^  What  a 
comical  littlci  felloM^  i  Who  are  you  V*  asked 
they ;  and  our  little  duck  turned  itself  on 
every  side,  and  bowed  to  them  all  as  well 
as  it  could. 

^  But  you  are  tremendously  ugly  I"  said 
the  wild  ducks.  ''  However,  that  is  of  no 
consequence  to  us,  if  you  don't  marry  into 
our  family."  The  poor  thing !  It  certainly 
never  thought  of  marrying ;  it  only  wanted 
pennission  to  lie  among  the  reeds,  and  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  marsh. 

So  it  lay  there  two  whole  days ;  on  the 
third  came  a  couple  of  wild  geese,  or  rather 
ganders:  it  was  not  long  since  they  had 
eiept  out  of  the  egg,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son they  were  so  pert 

^'Bbxk  ye,  comrade,"  said  they;  ''you 
are  so  ugly  that  we  like  you  right  well. 
Wili  you  come  with  us,  and  be  a  bird  of 
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passage?  Not  far  firom  here,  on  anothet 
moor,  are  some  dear,  sweet  wild  geese,  as 
beautiful  young  ladies  as  ever  said  '  Gick* 
gack.'  You  might  really  do  great  things 
among  them  and  make  your  fortune,  you 
are  so  ugly !" 

'<  Bang!  bang !"  was  heard  at  the  same 
moment,  and  both  wild  geese  lay  dead 
among  the  reeds,  and  the  water  was  as  red 
as  blood :  ^'  bang !  baag !"  was  heard  again, 
and  whole  flocks  of  wild  geese  flew  out  ol 
the  rushes ;  and  then  the  report  was  heard 
again. 

There  was  a  great  shooting-excursion: 
the  sportsmen  lay  all  around  the  moor ;  in- 
deed, some  sat  in  the  branches  of  the  trees 
which  spread  over  the  heath ;  and  the  blue 
smoke  floated  like  a  cloud  through  the  dark 
trees,  and  sank  down  to  the  very  water; 
and  the  dogs  spattered  about  in  the  marsli^ 
— splash,  splash!  reeds  and  rushes  were 
waving  on  all  sides :  it  was  a  terrible  fright 
for  the  poor  duck!  It  turned  its  head  tit 
put  it  under  its  wing,  when  at  the  same 
moment  a  terribly  large  dog  stood  close  h^ 
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fide  it}  his  tongue  hanging  far  out  of  hii 
mouth,  and   his  eyes  sparkling  horribly 
He  opened  his  jaws  just  opposite  our  duck| 
diowed  his   sharp    teeth,  and — splash!— 
airay  he  went  without  touching  it 

''  Well,  Heaven  be  praised !"  sighed  the 
duck ;  "  I  am  so  ugly  that  even  a  dog  won't 
eat  me !" 

And  now  it  lay  quite  still,  while  the 
iron  hail  rattled  among  the  rushes,  and  shot 
after  shot  was  heard. 

At  last  all  was  quiet;  but  the  poor  little 
thing  did  not  yet  dare  to  lift  its  head :  ii 
waited  many  hours  before  it  looked  round| 
and  then  hastened  away  from  the  moor  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  ran  over  the  fields 
and  meadows,  and  there  was  such  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  that  it  could  hardly  get 
along. 

Towards  evening  the  duck  reached  a  lit-' 
tie  hut ;  it  was  so  wretched  a  place  that  it 
could  not  determine  on  which  side  it  should 
tail  down,  and  therefore  it  remained  stand* 
j:ig.  The  poor  bird  crept  as  well  as  it  could 
mto  the  straw  that  covered  the  side  of  the 
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hoveL  The  wind  blustered  so,  and  Aook 
it  sa  roughly,  that  it  was  obliged  to  sit  on 
its  taU  to  be  able  to  oppose  it,  and  it  grew 
worse  and  worse.  Just  then  it  obseryed 
that  the  door  had  fidlen  off  its  hinges,  and 
hung  so  much  on  one  side  that  it  could 
squeeze  itself  into  the  room ;  to  be  sure  the 
hovel  seemed  to  promise  small  store  of  com* 
fort,  but  still  it  would  be  good  didter,  after 
all,  from  the  blustering  weather ;  so  in  went 
the  poor  little  duck. 

Here  dwelt  an  old  woman  with  her  tom- 
cat and  her  hen ;  and  the  cat,  which  she 
called  her  Mannikin,  could  put  up  his  back 
and  purr;  yes,  he  could  even  make  a  crack- 
ing noise,  but  then  you  must  stroke  his  fur 
the  reverse  way.  The  woman  coaxiiigly 
called  him  her  little  son. 

The  hen  had  quite  little  short  l^s  aoi 
therefore  it  was  called  Chickabiddy  ^Siort- 
shanks;  she  regularly  laid  good  egg^,  sni 
the  woman  loved  it  as  her  own  child.  Peace 
and  happiness  were  quite  at  home  bearieatk 
tiie  little  tottering  roof  of  straw,  as  thej 
ofken  are  beneath  many  of  the  kind. 


In  the  morning  they  remarked  diieetljf 
the  new  guest;  and  the  tom-cat  began  to 
mew,  and  the  hen  to  cackle. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  old  wo- 
man ;  but  she  did  not  see  well,  and  so  she 
thought  the  young  duckling  was  a  fat  duck 
that  had  lost  its  way. 

"  That's  something  worth  catching !"  said 
she.  ''  Now  I  can  get  duck's  eggs,  if  only 
it  be  no  drake.    We  must  try." 

And  so  the  duck  was  taken  on  trial  for 
three  weeks ;  but  no  eggs  appeared. 

Now  the  tom-cat  was  master  in  the  house, 
and  the  hen  was  mistress :  and  they  always 
said,  "  We  and  the  world  ;"  for  they  thought 
that  they  were  the  half  of  the  world,  and  by 
far  the  better  half  into  the  bargain.  The 
duck  thought  there  might  be  two  opinions 
on  that  matter ;  but  the  hen  would  not  allow 
this. 

^^  Can  you  lay  eggs?"  asked  she. 

«  No." 

"Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue." 

And  the  tom-cat  saH,  "  Can  you  put  Uf 
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f  oar  Dack,  and  purr,  and  make  a  craddug 
noise  7" 

"No." 

"  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  have  no  opin- 
ion of  your  own,  where  sensible  people  are 
speaking." 

And  the  duck  sat  sorrowfully  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  was  in  a  bad  humor,  with  his  two 
conceited  companions,  when  suddenly  it 
took  it  into  its  head  to  think  about  the  fresh 
air  and  the  sunshine;  and  it  had  such  an 
inordinate  longing  to  swim  on  the  water, 
and  to  splash  about  in  the  yielding  element, 
that  it  could  not  help,  at  last,  telling  the  hen 
of  it 

"  What  next,  I  wonder  I"  said  the  hen ; 
"  you  'have  nothing  to  do,  and  so  you  ait 
brooding  over  such  fancies !  Lay  eggs,  ot 
purr,  and  you'll  forget  them." 

"  But  it  is  so  deligihtful  to  swim  on  the 
water !"  said  the  duck ;  "  so  delightful  when 
it  dashes  over  one's  head,  and  one  dives 
down  to  the  very  bottom !" 

"Well,  that  must  be  a  fine  pleasure!'' 
said  the  hen.    "Tou  areerasyi  I  think 


/Uk  the  cat,  who  is  the  cleverest  fellow  I 
know,  if  he  would  like  to  swim  on  the  wa^ 
ter,  or  perhaps  to  dive ;  to  say  nothing  of 
myself  Ask  our  mistress,  the  old  lady,  and 
there  is  no  one  in  the  world  cleverer  ^han 
she  is ;  do  you  think  that  she  would  much 
like  to  swim  on  the  water,  and  for  the 
water  to  dash  over  her  head  7" 

"You  don't  understand  me,"  said  the 
duck. 

"Understand  indeed!  If  we  don't  un- 
derstand you,  who  should  do  so  1  I  suppose 
you  won't  pretend  to  be  cleverer  than  the 
tom-cat  or  our  mistress,  to  say  nothing  of 
myself?  Don't  behave  in  that  way,  child ; 
but  be  thankful  for  all  the  kindness  that  has 
been  shown  you.  Have  you  not  got  into  a 
warm  room,  and  have  you  not  the  society 
of  persons  from  whom  something  is  to  be 
learned?  But  you  are  a  blockhead,  and  it 
is  tiresome  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you. 
You  may  believe  what  I  say,  I  am  well 
disposed  towards  you ;  I  tell  you  what  is 
disagreeable,  and  it  is  by  that  one  recognizes 
one's  true  fri'^nds     Now,  then,  just  take 
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ihe  trouble  to  learn  to  purr  or  to  make  a 
^racking  noise,  or  to  lay  eggs." 

^'I  think  I  will  go  out  into  the  wide 
irorld  again,"  said  the  duckling. 

"Well,  then,  go!"  answered  the  hen. 

And  so  the  duck  went,  and  began  its 
wanderings  anew.  It  left  the  hut  without 
any  reluctance,  and  hastened  to  the  water 
that  it  had  been  pining  for  so  long.  It  swam 
on  the  water,  it  dived  down ;  but  was  disre- 
garded by  every  animal  on  account  of  its 
ugliness. 

The  autumn  now  came  on ;  the  leaves  in 
the  green  woods  grew  yellow  and  brown, 
the  wind  laid  hold  of  them  and  danced 
them  about ;  and  it  was  cold  up  in  the  air^ 
—the  clouds,  loaded  with  hail  and  snow, 
hung  down  heavily,  and  the  crows  sat  on 
the  fence  and  cried,  "Caw,  caw,"  from 
sheer  cold ;  yes,  it  was  enough  to  make  one 
freeze  to  think  of  it ; — ^and  the  poor  duckling 
was  certainly  badly  off. 

One  evening — the  sun  was  setting  most 
magnificently — ^there  came  a  whole  flock 
of  large  beautiful  birds  out  of  the  bushes 
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never  had  the  duck  seen  any  thing  so  beau< 
tiful !  They  were  of  a  brilliant  white,  with 
long  slender  necks:  they  were  swans. 
They  uttered  a  strange  note,  spread  theii 
superb  long  wings,  and  flew  away  from  the 
cold  countries  to  warmer  lands,  across  the 
sea,  to  unfrozen  lakes.  They  mounted  so 
high,  so  very  high !  the  little  ugly  duck  felt 
indescribably — it  turned  round  and  round 
in  the  water  like  a  mill-wheel,  stretched  out 
its  neck  towards  them,  and  uttered  a  cry  so 
loud  and  strange  that  it  almost  frightened 
itself.  Oh,  the  beautiful  birds !  the  happy 
birds !  it  could  not  forget  them ;  and  when  it 
could  see  them  no  longer,  it  dived  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  water;  and  when  it 
came  up  again,  it  was  quite  beside  itself. 
The  duckling  did  not  know  what  the 
birds  were  called,  nor  whither  they  flew; 
yet  it  loved  them  as  it  had  never  yet  loved 
any  thing.  It  did  not  envy  them ;  it  could 
not  ever  think  of  wishing  such  beauty  fox 
itself:  why,  it  would  have  been  quite  con* 
tented  if  it  had  been  but  tolerated  in  tba 
pouitry-yard,  the  poor  ugly  animal ! 


It  was  so  beautiful ;  the*  freshness  of  spring 
was  there :  and  just  then  three  beautiful 
white  swans  came  out  of  the  thicket  They 
rustled  their  feathers,  and  swam  on  the  wa« 
ter  so  lightly,  oh,  so  very  lightly!  The 
duckling  knew  the  superb  creatures,  and 
was  seized  with  a  strange  feeling  of  sadness. 

"  To  them  will  I  fly,"  said  it,  "  to  the 
royal  birds ;  tliey  will  kill  me,  because  I,  poor 
ugly  creature,  dare  to  approach  them !  But 
no  matter  !  It  is  better  to  be  killed  by  them 
than  bitten  by  the  ducks,  pecked  by  the 
hens,  kicked  by  the  girl  that  feeds  the 
chickens,  and  in  winter  to  suffer  so  much." 
And  it  flew  into  the  water,  and  swam  to- 
wards the  magnificent  birds ;  they  looked  at 
him,  and,  with  rustling  plumes,  sailed  to- 
wards him. 

''  Kill  me/'  said  the  poor  creature,  and 
bowed  down  its  head  to  the  water,  and 
awaited  death.  But  what  did  it  see  in  the 
water !  It  saw  beneath  it  its  own  likeness — 
but  no  longer  that  of  an  awkward  grayish 
bird,  ugly  and  displeasing — ^it  was  tlie  figuri 
of  a  swan ! 
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It  IS  of  no  consequence  being  bom  iu  a 
Airm-yard,  if  only  it  is  in  a  swan's  egg. 

The  good  creature  felt  quite  elevated  by 
all  the  cares  and  disappointments  it  had  en« 
dured;  now  it  knew  how  to  prize  the  splen- 
dor which  began  to  shine  around  it  And 
the  large  swans  swam  beside  it,  and  stroked 
it  with  their  bills. 

There  were  some  little  children  running 
about  in  the  garden ;  they  threw  bread  uito 
the  water,  and  the  youngest  cried  out : 

"  There  is  a  new  one !"  and  the  other 
children  shouted  too,  ''  Yes,  a  new  one  ia 
come  !" — ^and  they  clapped  their  hands  and 
danced,  and  ran  to  tell  their  father  and  mo* 
ther.  And  they  threw  bread  and  cake  into 
the  water,  and  every  one  said : 

''  The  new  one  is  the  best !  so  young,  and 
80  beautiful !"  And  the  old  swans  bowed 
their  heads  before  it  Then  the  young  one 
felt  quite  ashamed,  and  hid  its  head  under 
its  wing :  it  knew  not  what  to  do :  it  was 
too  happy,  but  yet  not  proud,  for  a  good 
heart  is  never  proud 

It  remembered  how  it  had  been  persecuted 
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and  derided,  and  now  it  heard  all  f  opI« 
■ay  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  '  f  all 
boiutiful  birds.    And    the  syringas    bent 
dovn  their  branches  (o  it  in  the  water,  and 
the  sun    shone  so  lovely  and   so  ■»  trm. 
Then  it  shook  its  plumes,  the  slender  .leck 
was  lifted  up,  and,  from  its  very  hes  i,  it 
cried  rejoicingly,  "  Never  dreamed  I  of  uch 
happiness  as  this,  in  the  days  when  1  w 
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OGETHBR    in    th* 

drawer,  among  other 
playthings,  lay  a  Top 
end  a  Ball;  and  the 
Top  said  to  the  Ball, 
'*  Let  us  be  betrothed, 
as  we  are  lying  here 
in  the  same  drawer 
and  are  thrown  so  much  together."  Bui 
the  Ball,  that  was  made  of  morocco  leather, 
and  thought  a  great  deal  of  herself,  like  a 
delicate  young  lady,  would  not  hear  any 
thing  of  the  sort 

On  the  following  day  came  the  little  boy 
to  whom  the  toys  belonged :  he  painted  the 
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Top  red  and  yellow,  and  drove  a  brass  aai. 
with  a  nice  smooth  head  right  into  the  mid« 
die  of  it :  it  looked  quite  splendid  when  the 
Top  spun  round. 

^^Only  look  at  me,"  said  he  to  the  Ball. 
**What  do  you  say  now?  lipt  us  be  be- 
trothed, we  are  so  fitted  for  each  other:  you 
can  hop,  and  I  can  dance ;  happier  than  we 
two  shall  be,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
any  body." 

'^Do  you  .think  so?"  said  the  fine  little 
Lady-Ball.  **  You  probably  don't  know 
that  my  father  and  mother  were  morocco 
slippers,  and  that  I  haye  a  piece  of  Spanish 
cork  in  my  body." 

^'Yes,  but  I  am  made  of  mahogany," 
said  the  Top ;  ''  and  I  was  turned  by  the 
Mayor  with  his  own  hand.  He  has  a  turn- 
ing-lathe of  his  own,  and  he  was  very  much 
amused  while  turning  me." 

*'  Can  I  depend  on  what  you  say }"  said 
the  Ball. 

^'  May  I  never  be  whipped  again  if  I  am 
Idling  a  story !"  answered  the  Top 

'^  What  you  say  is  not  amiss,"  said  the 
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Ball;  "but  yet  I  cannot  say  yes;  for  I  am 
as  good  as  promised,  and  to  such  a  dear 
little  Swallow .  as  often  as  I  fly  up  in  the 
air,  he  puts  his  head  out  of  his  nest  and  says, 
'Will  you?'  In  my  heart  I  have  said 
Yes,  and  that  is  as  good  as  being  half  pro- 
mised. But  this  I  assure  you,  forget  you  if 
what  I  shall  never  do." 

"  That  will  do  me  much  good,"  said  the 
Top ;  and  henceforth  they  did  not  speak  to 
each  other. 

The  following  day  the  ball  was  taken 
out,  and  the  Top  saw  how  it  flew  high  up 
in  the  air  like  a  bird ;  at  last  one  could  not 
see  it  any  more  :  every  time  it  came  back 
again,  but  always  made  a  bound  when  it 
touched  the  earth,  and  that  was  occasioned 
either  by  love,  or  by  the  cork  which  it  had  in 
its  body.  The  ninth  time  it  stayed  away, 
and  did  not  come  again :  the  boy  searched 
and  searched,  but  it  was  gone. 

"  I  know  very  well  where  she  is,"  sighed 
the  Top ;  "  she  is  in  the  Swallow's  nest, 
celebrating  her  wedding." 

The  more  the  Top  thought  about  it,  the 
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•orelier  seemed  the  Ball  to  him :  that  1»a 
could  not  have  her,  made  his  loye  bat  tlie 
hotter;  that  another  shoiUd  be  preferred — ^it 
was  that  which  he  could  not  forget !  And 
the  Top  danced  and  hummed,  but  he  was 
always  thinking  of  the  dear  Ball,  that  seemed 
to  him  loyelier  and  lovelier  the  more  he 
thought  of  her.  Thus  passed  many  years; 
and  so  then  it  was  an  old  love. 

The  Top  was  no  longer  yoimg ;  but  one 
day,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  was  entirely  gilded 
oyer ;  never  had  he  looked  so  beautiful,  he 
was  now  a  golden  Top,  and  spun  about, 
humming  all  the  time,  till  the  whole  plao^ 
quite  rattled.  Yes,  that  was  a  sight !  But 
all  at  once  he  jumped  too  high,  and — he 
was  gone!  They  searched  and  searched, 
even  in  the  cellar :  he  was  no  where  to  be 
found. — 

Where  was  he  7 

He  had  sprung  into  a  butt,  lull  of  all  sorts 
of  rubbish,  cabbage-stalks,  dust  and  par- 
ings, and  of  what  fell  from  the  g  itter  under 
the  rood 

''A  nice  place  this !    I  shall  soon  lose  all 
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my  fine  gilding  here!  and  what  beggaili 
company  have  I  fallen  among !"  And  say- 
ing this,  he  looked  askance  at  a  long  cab- 
bage-stalk that  lay  shockingly  near,  and  at 
a  strange-looking  round  thing,  almost  like 
an  apple :  but  it  was  no  apple — ^it  was  an 
old  ball  that  had  lain  many  years  in  the 
gutter,  and  was  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water. 

''Well!  thank  heaven!  at  last  one  sees 
one's  equals, — some  one  with  whom  I  can 
exchange  a  word,"  said  the  Ball,  and  look- 
ed at  the  golden  Top.  "  In  reality  I  am  of 
morocco,  sewn  together  by  maiden's  hands, 
and  have  a  cork  in  my  body :  though  no 
one  would  imagine  it  from  my  present  ap- 
pearance. I  was  on  the  point  of  being  mar- 
ried to  a  Swallow;  but  I  fell  into  the  gut^ 
ter,  and  have  lain  here  five  years,  and  am 
now  wet  through.  That's  a  long  time  foi 
a  maidea  lady,  I  can  tell  you  !" 

But  the  Top  gave  no  reply.    He  though 
of  his  old  love ;  and  the  more  he  heard,  the 
more  certain  was  he  that  it  was  she. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  housemaid  cams 
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to  Clear  out  the  butt.     "  Holloa !  here  is  Ibt 
gold  Top !"  said  she. 

And  the  Top  was  brought  into  the  play- 
room agmn,  and  was  used  and  admired  aa 
before.  But  one  heard  nothing  more  of  the 
BalL  And  the  Top  never  spoke  of  his  for- 
mer love:  that  passes  by,  when  the  affianced 
one  has  lain  five  years  in  the  gutter  of  a 
roof;  yes,  one  does  not  recognize  her  whoi 
me  meets  her  again  in  a  dust-hole. 
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llie  fiahcnnaii  has  lost  hii  boat, 
Thi'  inormaiiil  now  keopi  him  nHiw 
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AR,    far    awajr, 
out  in  the  open 
,  the  water  is  aa 
tie  most  beautiful 
irs,  and  as  clear 
LresI  crystal;    but 
ieep — deeper  thau 
It  cable  can  reach. 
Many  a  church-steeple  would  have  to  be 
oiled  one   on   the  other   before   you   could 
reach  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  sur- 
face ;  Hiid  here,  in  these  depths,  dwell  the 
Her-people. 
Now  you  must  not  fancy  that  there  u  no* 


thing  down  there  but  white  sand;  far  from 
It  Trees  and  plants  of  wondrous  beautjr 
grow  there,  whose  stems  and  leaves  are  so 
pliable  that  they  move  to  and  fro  at  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  water,  as  though 
they  were  living  creatures.  Large  and  small 
sea-fishes  glide  through  the  branches,  as 
the  birds  fly  about  in  the  air  and  among  the 
trees  on  land  with  us. 

At  the  spot  where  the  sea  is  deepest  lies 
the  palace  of  the  Ocean-King.  The  walls 
of  tlie  palace  are  of  coral,  and  the  high 
pointed  windows  of  amber,  the  roof  is  of 
sea-shells  cunningly  joined  together,  that 
open  and  shut  with  the  swell  of  the  waves, 
which  has  a  charming  effect ;  for  in  every 
shell  shining  pearls  are  lying,  one  alone  of 
which  would  be  a  costly  jewel  for  the  crown 
of  an  earthly  monarch. 

The  Ocean-King  who  lived  in  this  palace, 
had  been  a  widower  many  years ;  but  his 
old  mother  managed  his  household  affairs 
for  him.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  but  she 
was  very  proud  of  her  lineage,  and  on  that 
■ocount  she  wore  twelve  oysters  on  her  tail. 
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vrhile  other  Mermaids,  even  those)  of  distine- 
tion,  could  only  have  six.  In  everjrthing 
bendes  she  merited  unreserved  praise,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  great  affection 
she  bore  her  grand-daughters,  the  little 
Ocean-Prmcesses.  They  were  six  particu- 
larly beautiful  children ;  the  youngest  Prin- 
cess, however,  was  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
sisters.  Her  complexion  was  as  fine  and 
delicate  as  a  rose-leaf,  her  eyes  as  blue  as 
the  deepest  sea ;  but,  like  all  Mermaids,  she 
had  no  feet ;  her  body  ending  in  a  tail  like 
that  of  a  fish. 

The  whole  day  long  the  children  were 
aHowed  to  play  in  the  spacious  halls  of  the 
palace,  where  beautiful  flowers  grew  out  of 
the  walls  on  all  sides  around  them.  When 
the  large  amber  windows  were  opened, 
great  fishes  swam  into  these  apartments; 
just  as  the  swallows  fly  into  our  rooms, 
when  we  leave  the  doors  open.  But  the 
fishes  were  bolder  than  our  swallows  are ; 
they  swam  right  up  to  the  little  PrincesseSi 
ate  out  of  their  hands,  followed  them  abool 
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the  halls,  and  allowed  themsel  ires  to  be  ca« 
ressed. 

In  fioDt  of  the  palace  was  a  large  garden 
with  crimson  and  dark-blue  trees,  whose 
fruits  sparkled  with  gold;'  but  the  flowers 
of  the  garden  were  like  a  burning  sun.  The 
mould  there  was  of  the  finest  sand,  but  of  a 
violet  color,  something  Uke  the  flame  of 
brimstone,  and  over  the  whole  was  spread 
a  wondrous  blue,  so  that  one  might  have 
fancied  oneself  high  up  in  the  air,  with  the 
heavens  above  and  below,  instead  of  being 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea.  When  the 
water  was  tranquil,  one  could  see  the  sun, 
which  looked  then  like  a  purple  flower,  out 
of  whose  chalice  the  light  of  the  world  was 
streaming. 

Each  of  the  little  Princesses  had  her  own 
dower-bed  in  the  garden,  in  which  she  could 
plant  and  sow  as  she  liked.  One  laid  hers 
out  in  the  form  of  a  whale,  another  liked 
that  of  a  mermaid  better ;  but  the  youngest 
made  hers  quite  round,  like  the  sun,  and 
planted  in  it  only  flowers  that  were  red,  to 
resemble  it  in  color  too.    She  was  bideed  ao 
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utraordinary  child,  very  quiet  and  thought' 
ful.  While  her  sisters  were  adorning  them* 
selves  with  all  sorts  of  things  as  ornaments, 
which  they  had  got  from  a  ship  that  had 
been  wrecked,  she  asked  for  the  beautiful 
white  boy  only,  a  marble  figure  which  had 
been  found  in  the  vessel.  She  placed  ttie 
statue  in  her  garden,  and  planted  a  red 
weeping  willow  beside  it,  which  grew  right 
pleasantly ;  and  its  long  branches  hung 
down  to  the  blue  ground,  on  which  the 
flitting  shadows  played  in  violet  tints,  as 
though  the  roots  and  the  tops  of  the  boughs 
played  with  and  kissed  each  other. 

Nothing  delighted  the  little  Princess  ?o 
much  as  to  hear  of  the  world  inhabited  by 
man,  that  was  up  above  the  waters.  Her 
old  grandmother  was  obliged  to  tell  all  that 
she  knew  about  ships  and  towns,  men  and 
land-animals ;  and  she  was  particularly  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  tte  flowers  on  the  earth 
had  a  sweet  odor,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  flowers  of  the  ocean ;  to  learn  that 
ihe  woods  there  were  green,  and  that  the 
fishes  that  fluttered  about  in  their  branches 
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were  beautiful,  and  sing  aloud.  It  was  tha 
birds  she  meant;  her  grandmother  called 
them  fishes,  because  her  grand-daughters, 
who  had  never  seen  a  bird,  would  otherwise 
not  have  understood  her. 

''  When  you  have  reached  your  fifteenth 
year,"  continued  the  old  lady,  ^'  you  may 
rise  up  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  sit  on  the 
rocks  in  the  moonlight,  and  see  the  large 
ships  sail  by,  and  become  acquainted  with 
men  and  cities." 

The  following  year  the  eldest  sister  at- 
tained this  happy  age;  but  as  to  her  sis- 
ters, unfortunately  one  was  always  a  year 
younger  than  the  other,  and  the  youngest 
therefore  had  to  wait  five  whole  years  be- 
fore the  glad  moment  should  come  for  her 
to  rise  to  the  surfieu^  of  the  ocean,  and  be- 
hold how  the  upper  world  did  look.  But 
each  promised  the  other  to  tell  what  she 
had  seen,  and  what  she  thought  most  beau- 
tiful, as  soon  as  the  first  day  of  her  coming 
of  age  should  arrive ;  for  really  their  grand- 
mother told  them  so  very  little,  and  there 

were  so  many  things  that  they  wanted  lo 
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now  about ;  1)e6ides  «irhat  she  did  tell  them 
only  excited  their  curiosity  to  see  the  won* 
ders  witli  their  own  eyes. 

But  none  of  the  sisters  felt  so  lively  a 
longing  for  this  day  of  liberation  from  child- 
ish restraint  as  the  youngest ;  she  who  must 
wait  longest,  and  who  always  moved  about 
so  quietly  and  absorbed  in  Uiought  Many 
a  night  did  she  stand  at  the  open  window, 
and  look  upwards  through  the  clear  blue 
water,  whilst  the  fishes  were  splashing  and 
playing  around  her.  She  could  see  the  suu 
and  the  moon,  of  course  in  dimmed  bright- 
ness only ;  but  to  her  the  orbs  seemed 
larger  than  they  do  to  the  dwellers  upon 
earth.  If  a  shadow  concealed  them,  then 
she  knew  that  it  was  either  a  whale  or  a 
passing  ship  with  human  beings  upon  it, 
who  certainly  little  thought  that,  far  below 
them,  a  little  ocean-maiden  stretched  hex 
white  hands  upwards  towards  the  keel  of 
their  ship,  with  an  ardent  longing  to  be  with 
diem. 

The  day  had  now   arrived  when    the 
eldest  Princess  had  reached  her  fifteenth 
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year,  and  was  therefore  allowed  to  riw  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

At  her  return  she  had  a  thousand  things 
to  relate;  but  yet  her  greatest  enjoyment  had 
been  to  sit  on  a  sand-bank  in  the  moonlight, 
and  to  see  the  large  city  lying  on  the  coast 
where  lights  like  stars  were  shining,  music 
sounding,  and  where  the  noise  and  hum  of 
carriages  and  men  might  be  heard  afar. 
Then,  too,  to  behold  the  high  church-tow- 
ers, and  to  hear  the  chime  of  the  bells, — ^it 
was  for  these  very  things  she  felt  the  greatest 
longing,  just  because  they  were  beyond  her 
reach. 

How  attentively  did  her  youngest  sister 
listen  to  these  words  !  And  when  she  next 
stood  by  night  at  her  open  window,  and 
looked  upwards  through  the  blue  flood,  she 
thought  so  intensely  of  the  great  noisy  city, 
that  she  fancied  she  could  hear  the  somid 
of  the  church-bells. 

The  following  year  the  next  sister  was 
allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  swim 
whither  she  pleased.  She  rose  to  the  top  of 
the  water  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down ; 
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and  this  sight  so  delighted  her,  that  she 

of  all  she  had  seen  above  the  sea,  this  was 

the  most  magnificent 

"  The  whole  heaven  was  like  gold,"  said 
she,  "  and  the  beauty  of  the  clouds  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  describe:  now  red,  now 
violet,  on  they  sailed  above  me;  but  still 
more  swiftly  than  they,  a  flock  of  white 
swans  flew  over  the  water  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  sun  was  descending.  I  looked 
after  them,  but  the  sun  disappeared,  and  the 
rosy  light  gradually  died  away  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  edges  of  the 
clouds." 

It  was  now  the  third  sister's  turn  to  nse 
and  visit  the  upper  world.  She  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  boldest  of  the  three, 
and  therefore  she  swam  up  a  river  that  fell 
into  the  sea.  Here  she  saw  on  the  banks 
green  hills  with  grape-vines,  castles  and 
houses  that  rose  up  from  among  the  woods ; 
she  heard  the  host  of  birds  singing;  and 
the  sun  shone  so  warm,  that  she  was  often 
obliged  to  dive  beneath  the  water  to  cool 
her  burning  face.    In  a  small  bay  she  fcund 
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u  whole  company  of  little  childieo — the 
cliildren  of  mortals  who  dwell  upon  the 
earth — who  were  bathings  and  who  jumped 
about  naked  and  splashed  in  the  water. 
She  wished  to  join  in  their  sport;  but  the 
children  fled  frightened  to  the  land,  and  a 
little  black  animal  barked  so  dreadfuUy  at 
her,  that  at  last  she  grew  afraid,  and  swam 
back  again  to  the  sea.  But  she  could  not 
forget  the  sight  of  the  green  woods,  the  leafy 
hills,  and  of  the  nice  little  children  who 
swam  about  in  the  water  although  they  had 
no  fins. 

The  fourth  sister  was  not  so  bold;  sba 
remained  in  the  open  sea,  and  when  she 
came  back  to  her  ocean-palace,  related  that 
there  it  was  more  beautiful  than  any  where 
ebe,  for  one  oould  see  miles  around  one, 
while  the  sky,  Uke  a  large  bell,  hung  over 
the  waves.  She  had  seen  ships  too,  but 
only  so  far  off  that  they  seemed  to  be  sea* 
gulls;  while  sprightly  dolphins  sported  on 
the  water,  and  whales  spouted  high  jets 
into  the  air  that  looked  like  a  thousand 
fountains. 
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The  following  year  the  fifth  sister  was 
fifteen.  Her  birthday  happened  at  a  diflTer- 
ent  season — ^it  was  in  winter;  and  so  she 
•aw  what  the  others  had  not  seen  when  she 
went  up  for  the  first  time.  The  sea  had 
become  green,  and  icebergs  were  swimming 
about  its  surface.  These  looked  like  pearls, 
she  said,  but  were  higher  than  the  church- 
towers  on  the  land.  She  had  seated  herself 
on  one  of  these  swimming  ice-pearls,  and 
let  the  wind  play  with  her  long  hair';  but 
every  ship  had  quickly  hoisted  its  sails,  and 
had  hastened  frightened  away.  The  same 
sirening  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds, 
and  while  the  huge  blocks  of  ice  sank  and 
rose  again  out  of  the  sea,  and  shone  in  the 
red  glare,  flashes  of  lightning,  burst  forth 
from  the  clouds,  and  the  thunder  rolled  on 
peal  after  peal.  Then  on  every  ship  the 
sails  were  furled,  and  fear  and  terror  reign- 
ed on  board.  But  the  Princess  remained 
quietly  seated  on  her  icy  rock,  and  watched 
nnconcemedly  the  blue  zig-zag  of  the  lights 
nlng  flashing  in  vivid  light  through  thf 
cloud?  rushing  into  th^  '^ea. 
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Tlie  first  time  that  each  of  these  sisters 
rose  from  the  sea,  she  was  astonished  and 
enchanted  at  the  sight  of  the  many  new 
and  beautifal  objects  which  she  had  seen 
in  the  upper  world.  But  when  now,  as 
grown-up  maidens,  they  had  permission  to 
go  up  as  often  as  they  liked,  it  soon  lost  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore their  own  home  seemed  much  more 
delightful  than  the  upper  world;  for  here  all 
seemed  congenial. 

Many  an  evening  did  the  five  sisters, 
arm-in-arm,  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Their  voices  were  much  sweeter  than  that 
of  any  mortal ;  and  when  a  stonn  was  ap* 
proachlng  they  swam  before  the  ships  and 
sang,  oh,  so  beautifully !  of  the  joy  it  was 
to  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean^  and 
be^ed  the  mariners  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to 
eome  down  to  them. 

The  sailors,  however,  did  not  understand 
their  words;  they  took  the  song  for  the 
whistlmg  of  the  blast,  and  so  lost  the  sight 
of  thi;  beauties  of  the  deep ;  for  when  a  ship 
went  down,  the  men  on  board  were  drown* 
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ed,  and  arrived  dead  at  the  palace  of  tlit 
Ocean-Eiiig. 

When  the  sisters  tlius  swam  in  the  eveil- 
ing  hours  on  the  tops  of  the  wavets,  tlie 
youngest  remained  quite  alone  in  her  fa- 
ther's palace,  looking  after  them;  and  at 
such  times  she  felt  as  though  she  should 
weep.  But  the  Mermaids  have  no  tears, 
and  therefore  suffer  immeasurably  more  in 
their  sorrow  than  men,  for  sorrow  melts  men 
with  tears. 

"Oh,  were  I  but  fifteen  years  old!"  sigh- 
ed she.  "  I  know,  for  certain,  that  I  should 
love  the  upper  world,  and  the  len  that  live 
ipon  it,  very  dearly !" 

At  length  the  much-desired  fifteenth  year 
was  attained ! 

"Now,  then,  it  is  your  turn,  and  we  are 
quit  of  you,"  said  the  old  grandmother. 
"Come  here,  that  I  may  dress  you  like  youf 
sisters." 

So  saying,  she  placed  a  royal  wreatn 
of  white  lilies  in  her  hair,  whose  every 
petal  was  the  half  of  a  pearl,  and  the  old 
lady  ordered  eight  large  oysters  to  hai^ 
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dwmaelvHi  to  the  tail  of  the  PrincesSi  m  a 
■ign  of  her  hig^  descent 

«  But  that  hurts  me  so !"  said  the  little 
Princess. 

"  Little  discomforts  are  not  to  be  minded^ 
if  we  wish  to  look  weU^"  answered  the 
grandmother. 

She  would  so  gladly  have  cast  aside  all 
her  finery,  and  taken  off  the  heavy  wreath, 
for  her  red  flowers  out  of  the  Uttle  garden 
became  her  much  better ;  but  she  dared  not 
do  so  before  the  old  lady. 

"Adieu,"  said  she,  and  rose  out  of  the 
sea  as  Ught  and  as  beautiful  as  an  air-bub- 
ble in  the  water. 

The  sun  had  just  left  the  horizon  as  she, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean;  but  the  clouds  still 
riione  golden  and  rose-colored,  the  evening 
star  gleamed  in  the  pale  red  sky,  the  air  was 
mild  and  refreshing,  and  the  sea  as  smooth 
as  a  mirroi. 

A  large  ship  with  three  masts  lay  on  the 
tranquil  waters ;  a  single  sail  was  hoisted, 
for  not  a  breath  of  air  was  percentible  and 
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the  sailors  were  sitting  on  the  yards  or  in 
the  rigging.  Music  and  song  sounded  from 
cm  board ;  and  when  it  was  dark,  hundreds 
of  lamps  suddenly  glittered  on  the  ship,  and 
it  looked  as  if  the  flags  of  every  nation  were 
fluttering  in  the  air. 

The  little  Mermaid  swam  to  the  cabin- 
windows,  where,  each  time  the  waves  lifted 
her  on  high,  she  was  able  to  see  through  the 
clear  glass  panes.  Here  she  saw  many 
gaily-dressed  persons;  but  the  handsomest 
of  all  was  the  young  Prince  with  the  large 
dark  eyes.  He  was  certainly  not  more  than 
sixteen.  It  was  his  birth-day  that  was  be- 
ing kept,  on  which  account  were  all  these 
festivities.  The  seamen  danced  on  the 
deck ;  and  when  the  young  Prince  appeared 
among  them,  hundreds  of  rockets  were  sent 
up  into  the  air,  turning  the  night  into  bright 
day,  and  frightening  the  little  Mermaid  so 
much  that  she  plunged  beneath  the  water 
for  a  minute  or  two.  But  she  soon  peeped 
out  of  the  water  again,  and  it  now  seemed 
as  if  all  the  stars  of  heaven  were  falling 
around  her.    Such  a  rain  of  fire  had  sba 


Clever  seen :  of  such  arts,  known  but  to  men, 
she  had  never  even  dreamed.  Large  suns 
turned  round,  glowing  fishes  swam  in  the 
air,  and  the  whole  spectacle  was  reflected  in 
the  clear  surface  of  the  *?ea.  On  the  ship 
itself  it  was  so  light,  that  one  could  distin« 
guish  the  smallest  object,  and  see  all  the 
persons  distinctly — oh,  how  handsome  the 
ycung  Prince  was !  To  many  of  the  people 
he  gave  his  hand,  and  joked  and  laughed ; 
while  the  music  bounded  pleasantly  in  the 
silence  of  the  night. 

It  was  already  late ;  however,  the  Uttle 
Princess  could  not  tear  herself  away  from 
the  sight  of  the  ship  and  the  handsome 
Prince.  She  remained  looking  through  the 
cabin  window,  rocked  to  and  fro  by  the 
waves.  But  there  was  a  hissing  or  roaring 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  while  the  Prin- 
cess still  swam  on  the  surface  in  order  to 
see  the  Prince.  The  ship  began  to  move 
more  quickly,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  the 
waves  tossed,  black  cloulds  gathered  over 
the  sky,  and  the  noise  of  distant  thunder 
was  heard.    The  sailors  perceived  that  ii 
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norm  was  coming  on,  so  they  again  furled 
the  sails.  Already  the  huge  vessel  rocked 
on  the  heaving  sea  like  a  mere  skiff,  and  the 
waves,  towering  on  high  like  black  moun- 
tains, broke  over  it:  but  the  good  ship 
glided  downwards  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea 
like  a  swan,  and  appeared  again  immediate- 
ly riding  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  now 
lashed  into  foam. 

To  the  little  Mermaid  this  appeared  very 
amusing :  but  not  so  to  the  sailors  on  board. 
The  vessel  creaked  and  groaned,  and  her 
thick  ribs  bent  under  the  heavy  blows  of  the 
waves  against  her  side,  while  the  water 
rushed  in.  For  a  moment  the  ship  reeled ; 
the  mainmast  snapped  as  though  it  had  been 
a  reed :  she  capsized  and  filled.  Now  the 
little  Mermaid  comprehended  that  the  people 
on  board  were  in  danger ;  for  she  herself  was 
obliged  to  take  care  of  the  spars  and  timbers 
that  had  been  torn  away  from  the  ship,  and 
were  now  floating  about  in  all  directions  en 
the  waves. 

But  at  this  moment  it  became  so  dark 
that  she  could  not  distinguish  anything  * 
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though  when  the  dreadful  lightning  played, 
it  was  80  light  that  she  recognized  every- 
hody  on  the  wreclc.  Her  eyes  sought  the 
young  Prince  just  at  the  moment  when  th^. 
ship  went  to  pieces  and  sank.  At  first  she 
felt  so  glad,  thinking  that  the  Prince  would 
now  come  to  her ;  but  she  immediately  re- 
collected that  men  cannot  live  in  the  water, 
and  that  therefore  the  Prince  would  only 
reach  her  palace  as  a  corpse.  Die?  no, 
that  he  should  not !  So  she  swam  through 
the  pieces  of  wreck  that  the  waves  were 
driving  about  in  all  directions,  forgetful  of 
her  own  danger,  dived  and  rose  again,  till 
at  last  she  reached  the  spot  where  the 
Prince,  almost  exhausted,  but  just  kept 
himself  with  difficulty  above  water.  His 
eyes  were  already  closing,  and  he  would  in- 
evitably have  been  drowned  if  the  little 
Mermaid  had  not  come  to  his  rescue.  But 
she  seized  hdld  of  him,  and,  while  she  was 
driving  along  by  the  waves,  bore  him  above 
the  water 

Towards  morning  the  storm  abated :  but 
not  a  trace  of  the  ship  was  to  be  seen.    The 
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lun  rose  as  red  as  fire  from  the  sea.  Its 
first  rays  seemed  to  color  the  Prince' i 
cheeks,  but  his  eyes  were  still  shut.  The 
young  Mermaid  kissed  his  high  forehead, 
and  put  back  his  wet  hair  from  his  face 
While  in  this  state  he  resembled  the  marble 
figure  down  in  her  garden:  she  kissed  him 
once  more,  and  wished  most  fervently  that 
he  might  revive,  and  that  his  eyes  miglt 
open  and  look  once  upon  her. 

Now  she  beheld  the  firm  land  with  its 
high  mountains,  on  which  the  white  snow 
was  shinmg.  A  green  wood  stretched 
along  the  coast,  and  fronting  it  lay  a  chapel 
or  a  cloister ;  she  could  not  well  distinguish 
which.  Citrons  and  oranges  displayed 
thexpselves  in  the  garden,  and  toward  the 
gates  was  an  avenue  of  tall  palm-trees. 
The  sea  formed  here  a  small  bay,  in  which 
the  water  was  quite  still,  but  very  deej» ; 
and  only  under  the  rocks  on  the  shore  the 
fine  sand  that  had  been  washed  up  formed 
a  firm  ground.  Hither  the  Mermaid  swam 
with  the  seemingly  dead  Prince,  laid  him 
on  the  warm  sand,  and  took  care  to  ))lac€ 
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ais  head  the  higher,  and  to  turn  his  fiiM  | 

towards  the  suui  that  its  warmth  might  caD 
!»ck  nishfe. 

In  the  large  white  building  that  stood  be- 
fore her,  the  bells  began  to  sound,  and  many 
young  maidens  came  out  to  walk  in  tlie 
garden.  The  little  Princess  withdrew  from 
the  shore,  hid  herself  behind  some  pieces  of 
rock,  covered  her  head  and  hair  with  the 
froth  of  the  sea  in  order  that  her  face  might 
not  be  seen,  and  watched  carefully  to  see 
who  would  approach  the  Prince. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  young 
girls  went  towards  him.  She  seemed  quite 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  lifeless  Prince ; 
but,  soon  recovering  herself,  she  ran  back  to 
call  her  sisters.  The  little  Mermaid  saw 
too  that  the  Prince  revived,  and  smiled 
kindly  and  joyfully  on  all  who  surrounded 
him ;  but  on  her  he  cast  no  look,  for  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  to  her  he  owed  his 
preservation.  And  when  the  Prince  was 
taken  from  the  ground  where  she  had  laid 
him,  and  carried  into  the  large  building,  slia 
grew  so  sad,  that  she  inmiediately  plunged 
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beneath  the  water  and  returned  soriovlul 
to  her  father's  palace. 

If  she  had  been  formerly  thoughtful  and 
quiet,  she  was  henceforward  still  more  so. 
Her  sisters  asked  her  what  she  had  seen  in 
the  world  above,  on  the  first  day  of  her  ma- 
jority; but  she  gave  no  answer. 

She  often  rose  of  an  evening  near  the 
shore  where  she  had  left  the  prince;  she 
saw  how  the  fruits  of  the  garden  ripened 
and  were  gathered ;  she  saw  how  the  snow 
on  the  high  mountains  vanished ;  but  the 
Prince  she  could  never  see ;  and  she  always, 
therefore,  returned  to  her  submarine  dwell- 
ing melancholy  and  sad. 

Here  it  was  her  only  consolation  to  sit  in 
the  little  garden,  and  to  embrace  the  little 
statue  that  resembled  the  handsome  Prince ; 
but  she  tended  her  flowers  no  longer ;  they 
grew  up  wild,  covered  the  paths,  and 
twined  their  long  stalks  and  leaves  in  such 
rank  luxuriance  round  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  that  the  whole  garden  was  tiumed  into 
I  gloomy  bower. 

At  last  bemg  no  longer  able  to  conceal  hei 
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iorrow,  she  disclosed  her  secret  to  one  of  hei 
sisters.  The  other  sisters  now  learned  the 
secret  immediately ;  but  only  they  and  some 
few  of  their  friends.  Among  the  latter  was 
one  who  recollected  the  Prhice;  she,  toO| 
had  been  a  witness  of  the  festivities  on 
board ;  she  knew  also  in  what  country  he 
was  to  be  found,  and  the  name  of  his 
sovereign. 

''Come,  httle  sister!"  said  the  other 
Princesses,  and,  twining  their  arms  together, 
they  rose  in  a  line  out  of  the  sea  just  in  front 
of  the  castle  of  the  Prince. 

This  castle  was  built  of  pale  yellow 
shining  stones,  and  furnished  with  a  flight 
of  steps  of  white  marble,  the  last  of  which 
reached  to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea« 
Over  the  roof  was  spread  a  magnificent 
gilded  dome,  and  between  the  columns  which 
surrounded  the  castle  stood  while  marble 
figures  resembling  living  men.  Through 
the  clear  glass  of  the  high  windows  one 
could  see  into  the  splendid  halls,  where  tlie 
silken  curtains  were  looped  up  in  festoons^ 
and  all  the  walls  decorated  wj^ii  the  fine.n 
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pictures ;  so  that  the  sight  of  this  gorgeoiiF 
dwelling  was  a  real  delight  for  the  little  Mer* 
maid.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  halls  of 
state  a  jet  of  water  made  a  splashing  noise, 
sending  up  its  stream  to  the  glass  cupola 
above ;  and  through  it  the  sim  shone  on  the 
water,  and  on  the  sweet  plants  and  flowers 
which  grew  around  it. 

Now,  then,  the  little  Princess  knew  where 
her  dear  Prince  lived ;  and  from  this  hour 
she  showed  herself  nearly  every  evening, 
and  many  a  night  on  the  water.  She  oflen 
approached  the  land  nearer  than  her  sisters 
had  ventured  to  do ;  she  even  swam  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  narrow  canal  that  led 
below  the  marble  balcony,  whose  long  sha* 
dow  was  reflected  in  the  water.  Here,  then, 
she  tarried  to  gaze  at  the  young  Prince,  who 
imagined  himself  alone  in  the  clear  moon« 
Ught 

She  often  saw  him,  too,  on  the  waters  in 
his  spljudid  barge,  over  which  the  many 
gay  flags  were  flying.  She  listened  from 
among  the  green  rushes  which  grew  3n  the 
banks,  to  hear  his  vcice;  and  if  by  cnance 
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a  light  breeze  caught  her  silver  veil,  aitd  ih4 
fluttering  was  observed  by  those  iu  the 
Prince's  boat,  they  thought  it  was  only  a 
swan  stretching  out  its  long  white  wings 
over  the  water. 

Many  a  night  when  the  fishermen  were 
at  their  occupation  by  torchlight,  she  heard 
them  relating  much  good  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  noble  actions  he  had  performed. 
Then  she  rejoiced  greatly  at  having  saved 
his  life,  when,  half-dead,  he  was  struggling 
with  the  waves ;  and  she  remembered  how 
his  head  had  rested  on  her  shoulder,  and 
how  she  had  kissed  him  when  he  knew  no- 
thing of  it,  nor  even  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing. 

Dearer  and  dearer  did  the  human  race  be* 
come  to  her,  and  more  and  more  did  she 
wish  to  belong  to  them.  Their  world  seem* 
ed  to  her  much  larger  than  that  of  the  dwell- 
ers  in  the  sea ;  for  they  could  fly  away  in 
their  ships  over  the  ocean,  climb  to  the  sum« 
mits  of  the  highest  mountains,  that  reached 
the  clouds  of  heaven ;  and  their  countriesi, 
bordered  by  woods  and  decked  with  plea- 


lant  fields,  extended  themselves  much  fai« 
ther  than  the  eye  of  a  Mermaid  could 
reach. 

There  were  so  many  tilings  about  which 
she  would  have  gladly  asked  for  infor- 
mation; but  her  sisters  could  give  her  no 
satisfactory  answers.  So  she  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  old  Queen-mother, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  upper- 
world,  which  she  used  to  call  ^'the  country 
above  the  sea." 

"  Does  the  human  race  live  for  ever  if  the 
people  are  not  drowned  1"  asked  she  once 
of  her  grandmother.  "  Do  they  never  die, 
as  we  do  who  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea7" 

"  Yes,."  replied  the  old  lady,  "  they  must 
die  as  well  as  we ;  and  besides,  their  lifetime 
\s  much  shorter  than  ours.  We  can  live  to 
be  three  hundred  years  of  age;  but  then 
when  we  die  we  become  but  foam  on  the 
sea,  and  have  not  even  a  grave  here  below 
among  those  we  love.  We  have  no  immor« 
tal  soul,  we  do  not  live  again,  but  are  like 
reeds  that,  once  cut,  can  never  more  grow 
green.    But  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  • 
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soul  that  still  lives  on  when  their  bodies  art 
turned  U}  earth,  and  which  soars  upward  to 
Che  shining  stars  in  heaven.  As  we  rise  out 
of  the  water  to  see  the  countries  of  men,  so 
do  they  rise  to  unknown  fair  abodes  in  tha 
skies,  which  our  eyes  are  not  permitted  to 
behold." 

"  Why  do  we  not  have  immortal  souls?" 
asked  the  Uttle  Mermaid.  '^  I  would  give 
all  my  three  hundred  years  to  be  a  human 
creature  only  for  a  day,  and  then  to  be 
allowed  to  dwell  forever  in  the  heavenly 
world." 

"  Tou  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing," 
answered  her  old  grandmother.  "  Why,  we 
are  much  better  off  than  men,  and  are  fiair 
happier." 

'<  Then  I  must  die,  and  be  drifted  about 
like  foam  upon  the  waves !  I  shall  no  long- 
er hear  the  sweet  murmur  of  the  sea,  noc 
behold  the  beautiful  flowers,  nor  the  red  sun ! 
— ^And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do,  grand- 
mother, by  which  I  may  obtain  an  immortal 
soul?" 

"No,"  answered  she.    "Whea  only  a 
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mortal  loveth  thee  so  much  that  thou  ari 
more  to  him  than  father  and  mother ;  when 
every  thought  and  all  his  love  is  concentra- 
ted in  thee,  and  he  gives  his  hand  to  th6 
priest  to  be  laid  in  thine  with  the  promise  Oi 
everlasting  constancy, — ^then  only  canst 
thou  become  immortal ;  for  then  would  his 
soul  dissolve  in  thine,  and  thou  wouldst  be 
made  a  partaker  of  human  happiness.  But 
that  can  never  happen !  What  in  our  eyes 
is  the  handsomest  part  of  our  bodies,  the 
fish's  tail  is  considered  frightful  by  the  in- 
habitants of  earth,  because,  forsooth,  they 
know  no  better.  According,  to  their  notions, 
one  must  have  two  awkward  props  to  one's 
body,  '  legs,'  as  they  call  them,  in  order  to 
look  well !" 

'  Then  the  little  Mermaid  sighed,  and  look 
ed  sorrowfully  at  the  scaly  part  of  her  other- 
wise beautiful  body. 

''Let  us  be  happy!"  continued  the  old 
lady,  "  We  have  three  hundred  years  to  skip 
and  swim  about,  and  that  is,  after  all,  a 
pretty  good  time  for  enjoyment ;  when  it  is 
overi  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  our  sleep  will 
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be  a  quiet  one,  To-mi^at  there  is  a  ball  at 
sourt" 

And  a  splendor  was  there,  such  as  ou^ 
nerer  sees  on  earth.  The  walls  of  the 
spacious  ball-room  were  of  the  thickest,  yet 
clearest  crystal;  many  hundred  coloeoal 
grass-green  and  rose-colored  shells  stood  in 
rows  at  the  sides;  and  in  these  blue  flames 
were  burning,  that  not  only  illumined  the 
whole  hall,  but,  shining  through  the  crystal 
walls,  lighted  up  the  sea  far  around.  From 
the  hall,  therefore,  could  be  seen  more  bril- 
liant than  ever,  innumerable  large  and  small 
fishes  of  the  ocean,  some  with  scales  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  some  quite  red  and  purple. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  large  ball-room 
flowed  a  clear  broad  stream,  and  on  it 
danced  the  Mermen  and  the  Mermaids  to 
the  melody  of  their  own  sweet  voices,  voice? 
far  sweeter  than  those  of  the  dwellers  upcn 
earth.  The  httle  Princess  sang  most  beauti- 
fully of  all ;  and  the  others  applauded  and 
clapped  their  hands.  This  pleased  her  very 
much,  although  she  well  knew  that  neither 
in  the  sea  cor  on  the  land  was  to  be  fomid  a 
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oeing  who  possessed  a  more  charming  7oief 
than  hers. 

Bat  soon  all  her  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  the  world  above  her:  she  could  not 
forget  the  handsome  Prince,  and  her  grief  at 
not  possessing  an  immortal  soul  was  very 
great  She  therefore  stole  away  from  her 
father's  house;  and  while  all  within  was 
merriment  and  joy,  she  sat  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  hidden  under  the  thick  foliage 
in  her  little  neglected  garden. 

On  a  sudden  she  heard  the  sound  of  horns, 

echoing  from  above  through  the  water,  far 

away  in  the  distance;  and  she  thought, 

"  He  is  about  to  depart  for  the  chase, — ^he 

whom  I  love  more  than  my  father  and 

mother,  who  occupies  my  thoughts  incess- 

antly,  and  in  whose  hand  I  would  so  gladly 

lay  the  happiness  of  my  life !    All,  all,  will 

I  hazard  to  win  him  and  an  immortal  soul  I 

While  my  sisters  are  dancing  in  the  palace, 

I  will  go  to  the  Witch  of  the  Sea,  whom  it 

is  true  I  always  dreaded,  but  who,  after  all, 

to  perhaps  the  only  one  who  can  counsel  and 

assist  ma'* 
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The  little  Mermaid  now  left  the  gardeOf 
and  went  to  the  roaring  Maelstrom,  beyond 
which  the  sorceress  dwelt  She  had  never 
been  that  way  before :  no  ftower  grew  along 
the  path,  no  sea-weed,  and  nothing  but  the 
barn,  grey,  sandy  ground  extended  irself  to 
the  Maelstrom,  in  which  the  water  whirled 
like  rushing  mill-wheels,  and  hurled  all  that 
it  seized  on  down  into  the  abyss.  She 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  middle  of 
this  crushing  whirlpool,  to  arrive  at  tho 
territory  of  the  Ocean-Witch;  and  here, 
again,  a  long  part  of  the  way  led  through 
boiling  ooze,  called  by  the  sorceress  her 
moor-ground. 

Behind  this  waste  lay  her  house,  in  a  wood 
of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  a  strange  abode  it 
was.  All  the  trees  and  bushes  consisted  of 
pol]rpi,  hundred-headed,  and  looking  like 
serpents  shooting  up  out  of  the  earth.  The 
branches  were  long  shiny  arms,  with  fingets 
of  supple  worms,  that,  from  the  roots  to  the 
^rery  highest  top,  unceasingly  stretched 
out  in  every  direction.  What  they  caught 
in  this  manner  they  held  so  tight  in 


Bnake^like  folds,  that  it  could  never  get  Ioom 
again. 

The  little  Mennaid  stood  quite  horrified 
before  this  frightful  wood;  her  heart  palpi« 
tated  with  fear,  and  she  had  neaily  turned 
back,  her  mission  unaccomplished,  when 
her  thoughts  fell  on  the  Prince  and  the  im« 
mortal  soul,  and  mspired  her  with  new 
strength.  She  therefore  bound  up  her  long 
flying  hair,  that  the  polypi  might  not  seize  it 
and  drag  her  towards  them,  folded  her  arms 
crosswise  over  her  bosom,  and  then,  more 
swiftly  than  a  fish  darts  through  the  water, 
she  flew  by  the  hideous  polypi,  who  now  in 
vain  stretched  out  their  greedy  arms  towards 
hef.  But  she  saw  how  each  tree  had  seized 
something,  and  a  thousand  httle  arms  held 
it  as  fast  as  though  it  were  enlocked  by 
hands  of  iron.  Mortals  who  had  been  lost 
at  sea,  and  had  sunk  in  the  abyss,  grinned 
as  white  skeletons  from  out  the  arms  of 
these  pol3rpi;  rudders,  chests,  skeletons  of 
.and-animals,  were  held  fast  in  their  em* 
brace,  and  even  a  little  Mermaid  was  thera 
that  they  had  dragged  into  their  clutches 
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and  strangled,  which,  for  the  poor  Princess^ 
already  trembling  with  fear,  must  hive  been 
a  dreadful  sight. 

After  she  had  passed  safely  through  the 
fearful  wood,  she  reached  a  slimy  place 
where  large  fat  sea-snails  were  crawling 
about ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  place  stood 
a  house  built  of  the  bones  of  himian  beings 
who  had  been  lost  at  sea.  Here  sat  the 
Witch,  caressing  a  toad  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  often  see  persons  feeding  a  canary 
with  siigar.  The  disgusting  fat  snails  she 
called  her  chickens,  and  allowed  them  to  sit 
upon  her  spongy  shoulders  and  creep  about 
her  skinny  neck. 

"I  know  well  what  you  would  ask  of 
me,"  said  she  to  the  little  Princess ;  "  your 
intention  is  foolish  enough,  but,  nevertheless, 
your  wish  shall  be  fulfilled,  my  pretty 
maiden,  though  it  is  sure  to  bring  misfor« 
tune  on  you.  You  would  like  to  get  rid  o! 
your  tail,  and  to  have  in  its  place  two  stilts 
such  as  men  use,  that  the  young  Prince  may 
fall  in  love  with  you,  and  so  you  may  ge 
An  'mmortal  soul.'' 


While  the  Witch  of  the  Sea  said  this  ih« 
Aughed  with  all  her  might,  and  so  fright- 
fully,  that  the  pet  toad  and  the  snailt 
tumbled  down  and  rolled  about  upon  the 
ground. 

"  You  come  just  at  the  right  time,"  con- 
tinued she.  "  If  you  had  come  to-morrow 
after  the  sun  had  risen,  I  should  have  been 
unable  to  help  you  until  a  year's  end.  I 
will  prepare  you  a  potion,  with  which  yoil 
must  swim  to  the  land;  you  must  then  seat 
yourself  on  the  shore,  and  drink  it  Yom 
£sh's  tail  will  immediately  fall  off,  and 
shrivel  up  into  the  things  which  men  call 
'legs;'  but  this  transformation  is  very  pain- 
ful, and  you  will  feel  the  while  as  if  a  sharp 
instrument  were  thrust  through  your  whole 
body.  All  who  then  behold  you  will  say 
you  are  the  most  beautiful  mortal  they  have 
ever  seen ;  you  will  retain  your  gliding  gait, 
and  no  dancer,  be  she  ever  so  light,  will 
move  with  so  elastic  a  step ;  but  at  every 
motion  you  will  suffer  intolerable  pain;  yon 
will  feel  as  though  you  were  treading  on 
OGTiited  blades  and  your  blood  flowing  irom 
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iha  wouiulit     If  you  will  subject  yoiireelf  !• 
nil  t)ii\Ho  tonuonts,   I  will  graAt  your  le- 

CjUONt.** 

••  Yosi.  I  will  !'*  answered  the  little  Prin- 
Vi'HH,  with  trtMubliiig  voice;  for  she  thought 
of  hor  Ih'IovihI  Prince,  and  of  the  acquiro- 
HMMit  of  nu  immortal  simiI. 

•*  Hut  nMuomber/*  said  the  Witch,  ''  that 
you  can  never  be  a  mermaid  again,  when 
you  have  once  taken  upon  yourself  the 
luuuan  form;  you  will  never  be  able  to 
dt^Ncond  to  your  sisters  and  to  your  pater- 
nal dwolliii^;  and  should  you  not  gain 
the  Prtnco's  love  in  such  degree  that,  for 
your  sake,  he  forgetteth  father  and  mother, 
that  all  his  Uioughts  and  all  his  joy  be 
ceuterod  in  you,  and  a  priest  join  your 
hiuuls  together  that  you  become  man 
and  wife, — without  this  you  will  never 
obtain  the  immortality  you  seek.  The 
morning  after  he  is  united  to  another  will 
be  the  day  of  your  death ;  your  heart  will 
then  break  for  grief,  and  you  will  pass  away 
and  be  changed  into  the  foam  on  tiie  wav»t 
of  the  sea.'' 
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"I  still  will  venture !"  continued  the  Iit> 
l)e  Mermaid,  pale  and  trembling  like  one  on 
tlie  point  of  death. 

"  Rut  I  must  be  paid  loo,  and  it  is  no 
trifle  that  I  require  of  you  for  my  troultle 
You  have  the  most  charming  voice  of  alt 
the  d  wellers  in  the  sea,  and  on  it  you  reckon 
to  captivate  the  Prince ;  but  this  voice  I 
must  have  as  my  recompense.  The  best 
of  yuur  possessions  I  demand  for  my  mira- 
culous potion ;  for  I  mnst  give  of  my  own 
blood  to  impart  to  the  mixture  the  sharpness 
of  a  two-edged  sword." 

"  But  if  you  take  my  voice  from  me," 
said  the  Princess,  "what  have  1  left  to  cap- 
tivate the  prince  1" 

"Your lovely  form,"  answered  the  Witch; 
"  your  light  aerial  step,  and  your  expressive 
eyes.  These  are  surely  enough  to  befool  a 
poor  human  heart !  Well,  what  do  you  say  I 
Have  you  lost  courage  J  Come,  out  with 
your  tongue,  that  I  may  cut  it  oS  and  take 
it  for  myself  in  exchange  for  my  magic 
irink." 

"  Be  it  so  V  answered  the  Princess;  and 
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now  the  Witch  set  her  caldron  on  the  llie, 
to  seethe  the  charmed  potion.  ^^  Cleanlinesi 
s  a  principal  thing,"  said  she,  taking  a 
handful  of  toads  and  snails  to  scour  her 
kettle  with.  She  then  scratched  her  bosom, 
and  let  the  black  blood  drop  into  the  vessel. 
The  vapor  that  rose  from  the  mixture  took 
such  horrid  forms  as  to  terrify  the  beholder. 
Every  moment  the  Witch  threw  in  new  in- 
gredients; and  when  the  caldron  boiled, 
sighs  and  lamentations  rose  from  it  resem- 
bling the  wail  of  the  crocodile.  At  last  the 
mixture  was  ready,  and  was  now  become  as 
clear  and  transparent  as  pure  water  as  she 
poured  it  into  a  phial. 

"There  it  is,"  said  the  hag  to  the  Prin- 
cess ;  and  at  the  same  moment  she  cut  off 
her  tongue.  The  little  Mermaid  was  thus 
made  dumb;  she  could  neither  speak  nor 
sing. 

"  Should  the  polypi  try  to  catch  hold  of 
you  when  you  pass  through  my  bower,'* 
observed  the  Witch,  "  you  need  only  sprin- 
kle a  drop  of  this  potion  upon  them,  and 
their  arms  will  break  in  a  thousand  pieces.' 
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But  the  Princess  found  this,  unnecessary , 
for  the  polypi  drew  back  affrighted  when 
they  perceived  the  shining  phial  in  her  hand^ 
that  gleamed  before  her  Hke  a  beaming  star. 
In  this  way  she  soon  passed  the  dreadful 
wood,  crossed  the  heath  of  the  sorceress,  and 
glided  safely  through  the  torrent  of  the  roar- 
ing Maelstrom. 

She  now  looked  once  again  at  her  father's 
palace;  the  lamps  in  the  ball-room  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  all  her  family  were  doubt- 
less gone  to  rest.  She  would  not  enter,  aa 
■he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  was.  besides,  on 
the  point  of  leaving  her  home  for  ever.  At 
the  thought  her  heart  was  well-nigh  broken  • 
she  glided  into  the  garden,  picked  a  flower 
from  the  bed  of  each  sister  as  a  remem- 
brance, waved  with  her  hand  many  a  fare- 
well towards  the  palace,  and  then  rose 
through  the  dark  blue  waters  to  the  uppei 
world. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  she 
reached  the  Prince's  dwelling,  and  ascended 
tlio  w^ell-known  marble  steps — the  moon 
was  n  the  sky.    And  now  tlio  little  Mer« 
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maid  emptied  tlie  phial  with  the  subtlyw 
piercing  draught,  which  convulsed  hei 
whole  frame :  she  felt  it  pass  through  her  like 
the  thrust  of  a  cutting  sword,  and  it  affected 
her  so  violently  that  she  sank  lifeless  on  the 
ground. 

When  the  sun  rose  she  awoke,  and 
felt  a  burning  pain  in  every  limb ;  but  be* 
fore  her  stood  the  object  of  her  fervent  love, 
the  handsome  young  Prince,  who  fixed  his 
dark  eyes  upon  her.  She  looked  down 
ashamed  when  she  saw  that,  in  place  of  the 
long  fish-like  tail  which  she  had  hitherto 
borne,  the  finest  legs  were  grown  which  it 
was  possible  to  have.  But  she  was  naked, 
and  she  covered  herself  therefore  with  her 
long  hair. 

The  Prince  asked  who  she  was,  and 
whence  she  came;  and,  smiling  sweetly, 
she  looked  at  him  with  her  bright  blue  eyes, 
for  unfortunately  she  could  speak  no  more. 
lie  then  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into  his 
castle.  At  every  step  it  was  as  the  Witch  had 
said, — as  though  she  wastreading  on  sharp- 
eutting  blades ;  but  she  bore  the  pain  wU« 
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jnglf.  She  moved  along  beside  tbe  Priim 
like  a  zephyr;  and  all  who  saw  her  wonder* 
ed  at  the  charming  grace  and  lightness  ol 
every  movement 

When  she  liad  entered  the  palace,  robes 
of  muslin  and  of  costly  silks  were  handed 
to  her,  and  she  was  the  most  lovely  among 
the  ladies  of  the  court;  but  she  could  speak 
and  sing  no  longer.  Female  slaves,  prettily 
dressed  in  silk  and  gold  brocade,  now  ap- 
peared to  sing  before  the  Prince  and  hia 
royal  parents.  One  was  particularly  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  her  beautiful 
clear  voice;  and  the  Prince  testified  his  ap- 
probation by  clapping  his  hands.  Thia 
made  the  little  Mermaid  quite  melancholy, 
lor  she  knew  she  could  have  sung  much 
better  than  these  slaves,  if  her  voice  had 
nol  been  taken  from  her. 

"Oh,"  thought  she  in  silence,  "if  he  did 
but  know  that  for  his  sake  I  have  sacrificed 
my  voice  for  ever !" 

Till!  slaves  now  began  to  dance.  Then 
the  dainty  little  Mermaid  stretched  oitt  het 
deliruiQ  white  arms,  and  danced  with  sucli 
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t  tMp  and  air  as  had  never  bsen  seenbeftvB 
With  every  niorciiieiit  the  lovely  grace  ol 
her  body  seemed  more  apparent,  and  the  ox- 
presKion  which  heamed  in  her  speaking  eye* 
appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  spectators  far 
more  movingly  than  the  soiigs  of  the  female 
slaves. 

All  present  were  enchanted  with  her,  bnt 
especially  the  yonng  Prince,  who  called  her 
his  dear  Mitle  foundling.  And  she  danced 
again,  and  more  bcauiifully  still,  although 
at  every  sirp  she  was  obliged  to  bear  tlie 
smart  of  cutting  knives;  and  the  Prince  said 
she  should  always  remain  in  his  palace ; 
and  an  apartment  was  prepared  for  her,  pro- 
vided with  graceful  furniture,  and  a  bed  of 
*elvel  cushions. 

And  the  Prince  had  a  riding-dress  made 
for  her,  that  she  might  accompany  him  on 
horseback  ;  and  they  rode  together  through 
the  fragrant  woods,  where  the  green  boughs 
touched  their  shoulders,  and  the  little  birdf 
■ejoiced  from  behind  the  fre:>h  leaves.  With 
tlie  Prince,  too,  she  climbed  the  highest 
inoLJttains ;  and  although  her  delicam  feel 
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bled  as  she  went,  so  that  the  attendants  m 
marked  it,  she  only  langhed,  and  still  fol- 
lowed her  dear  Prince  up  on  high,  where 
she  saw  the  clouds  chasing  each  other  be- 
neath them  like  a  flock  of  birds  passing  to 
other  lands. 

At  night,  when  all  in  the  palace  were 
asleep,  she  would  descend  the  marble  steps 
to  cool  her  feet  in  the  refreshing  sea ;  and 
she  thought  then  of  her  own  dear  ones  in 
the  deep. 

Once,  while  standing  there  in  the  night, 
her  sisters  came  swimming  by,  arm-in-arm, 
and  their  singing  was  most  melancholy. 
She  beckoned  to  them,  and  her  sisters  re- 
cognized her,  and  told  her  how  great  had  been 
the  mourning  for  her  in  their  father's  house. 

Henceforward  they  visited  their  sister 
every  night;  and  once  brought  with  them 
their  old  grandmother,  who  for  many  years 
had  not  been  in  the  upper  world,  and 
their  father  too,  the  Ocean-King,  with  the 
crown  upon  his  head.  But  the  two  old  per- 
sons did  not  venture  so  near  the  land  as  Iff 
be  able  to  speak  to  her. 
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Eacli  day  the  lilUe  Mermaid  grew  iearai  i 

to  the  Prill :»;  he  loved  lier  like  a  good  deal 
child ;  but  to  make  her  his  wife  never  even  " 

entered  his  thoughts ;  and  yet  slie  must  be-  i 

come  his  wife,  before  she  could  obtain  an 
immortal  soul ;  his  wife  she  must  be,  or  be 
changed  into  foam  and  be  driven  restlessly 
and  forever  over  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

"  But  do  you  not  care  most  forme  ?"  hei 
eyes  seemed  to  say,  when  he  pressed  hei 
fondly  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  beautiful 
forehead. 

"Yes, ".then  said  the  Prince,  "you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  beside ;  for  in  good- 
ness there  is  none  like  you.  You  are  devo- 
ted to  me ;  and,  moreover,  you  resemble  a 
maid  that  I  once  saw  standing  before  me, 
but  shall  probably  never  behold  again.  1 
was  on  board  a  ship  that  was  wrecked  in  a 
sudden  storm ;  the  waves  threw  me  on  the 
shore  near  a  sacred  temple,  in  which  many 
virgins  were  performing  the  offices  of  theii 
religion.  The  youngest  of  them  found  me 
7a  the  shore,  and  saved  my  life.  I  saw  hci 
but  once ;  yet  het  image  is  vivid  before  m\ 
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iyes, — she  is  the  only  one  I  can  e^er  love 
But  you  are  so  Hke  her ! — ^yes,  you  ahnost 
drive  her  remembrance  from  my  soul ! 
But  she  belongs  to  the  holy  temple,  and 
my  good  fortune  has  therefore  given  me 
you  as  a  consolation.  Never,  never  will. 
we  be  parted !'' 

'^  Oh,  he  does  not  know  that  it  was  I  who 
saved  his  life !"  thought  the  Httle  Mermaid, 
with  a  sigh.  "I  bore  him  over  the  wild 
flood  to  the  grove  where  the  temple  stands ; 
I  sat  behind  the  rocks,  and  listened  if  mor- 
tals came ;  it  was  I  who  saw  the  beauteous 
maiden  come  whom  he  loves  more  than 
me."  And  she  sighed  deeply  at  these 
words;  for  she  could  not  weep. — "She 
belongs  to  the  holy  temple,  he  says;  she 
never  goes  into  the  world ;  she  will  there- 
fore never  meet  him  again.  But  I  am  near 
him ;  I  see  him  daily ;  I  will  tend  him,  and 
love  him,  and  to  him  will  I  devote  my  whole 
life." 

"  The  Prince  will  soon  wed  the  daughtei 
of  the  King  our  neighbor,"  said  the  people: 
'^  and  that's  the  reason  why  the  stately  shi; 
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Is  being  got.  ready.  'Tis  tnie,  they  wy  he 
IS  going  to  travel  through  the  country;  but 
Ihn  real  reason  is  to  see  the  Princess.  That 
s  the  cansn'of  his  taking  such  a  large  reti- 
nue with  him."  But  the  little  Mennaid 
laughed  at  these  conjectures ;  for  she  knew 
Uie  Prince's  intentions  better  than  any  one 
else. 

"I  must  make  a  journey,"  said  he  to  her; 
"I  must  go  and  see  the  beautiful  Princess. 
My  parents  require  me  to  do  so;  but  force 
me  to  marry  her — lo  bring  her  back  as  my 
betrothed — that  they  will  neverdo.  Besides, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  love  the  Princess ; 
for  she  cannot  be  as  like  the  lovely  maiden 
of  the  temple  as  you  are;  and  if  I  am  to 
choose,  I  would  rather  take  thee,  my  little 
silent  foundling,  with  the  speaking  eyes !" 
And  he  kissed  her,  and  hid  her  head  on  his 
heart;  and  then  she  dreamed  a  sweet  vision 
of  mortal  happiness  and  of  an  immortal 
BOul. 

"  Yon  do  not  fear  the  water,  my  dumb 
child  ?"  asked  he  tenderly,  as  she  stood  on 
the  splendid  ship  that  was  to  convey  him  Ir 
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the  territories  of  the  neighboring  monarch 

And  then  he  told  her  of  storms  at  sea,  ana 

of  calms,  of  rare  fish  that  inhabited   the 

deep,   and  what   divers  had   seen   below 

But  she  smiled  at  his  words :  for  she  knew 

better   than    any  mortal   creature  how  if 

looked,  and  what  went  on,  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean. 

In  the  moonlight  night,  when  all  on 
board  slept  except  the  man  at  the  helm,  slie 
sat  at  the  bow  and  looked  over  the  ship's 
side  into  the  sea.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  could  see  her  father's  palace, 
and  her  old  grandmother  wf'h  her  silver 
crown,  as  she  gazed  down  into  the  parted 
waters. 

And  then  her  sisters  appeared  upon  the 
waves,  looked  at  her  fixedly  and  with  sor- 
rowful expression,  and  stretched  out  their 
arms  towards  her.  She  beckoned  to  them, 
smiled,  and  would  have  told  them  by  signs 
that  she  was  happy ;  but  just  at  that  mo« 
ment  the  cabin-boy  approached,  and  the 
sisters  dived  down  so  suddenly  that  the  boy 
tliought  the  white  appearance  he  saw  upon 
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the  fluiface  of  the  water  vaa  only  the  foun 
of  the  sea. 

The  next  morning  the  ship  entered  tht 
harbor  of  the  splendid  capital  of  the  neigh- 
boring king.  The  bells  rang  a  merry  peal, 
and  the  clarions  sounded  from  the  high 
towers,  while  the  soldiers  in  the  streets  pa- 
raded with  waving  colors  and  glittering 
arms. 

Each  day  brought  with  it  same  new 
festival.  But  the  Princess  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived in  the  town :  she  had  been  educated  in 
a  convent  far  off,  where  she  had  been  taught 
the  exercise  of  all  royal  virtues.  At  last  she 
came. 

The  little  Mermaid  was  curious  to  see 
her  beauty;  and  she  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  she  had  never  on  earth  beheld 
more  noble  features.  The  skin  of  the  Prin- 
cess WHS  so  fair  and  delicate  that  her  veins 
were  seen  through  it ;  and  (torn  behind  her 
dark  lashes  smiled  a  pair  of  deep-brown 
eyes. 

"It  is  herself!"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  oq 
beholding  her,  "Thou  art  she  who  saved 
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my  rife  when  I  lay  senseless  on  the  shore !' 
and  he  pressed  his  blushing  affianced  bridd 
to  his  beating  heart  ''  Oh,  now  I  am  more 
than  happy!"  said  he  to  his  little  dumb 
foundling.  "  That  which  I  never  hoped  to 
see  fulfilled  has  happened.  Thou  wilt  re- 
joice at  my  happiness ;  for  thou  lovest  me 
more  than  all  who  surround  me." 

Then  the  little  Mermaid  kissed  his  hand 
m  her  dumb  sorrow,  and  she  thought  her 
heart  would  break ;  for  the  dawn  of  his 
marriage-day  was  to  bring  her  unavoidable 
death. 

And  again  the  church-bells  rang,  and 
heralds  rode  through  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal and  announced  the  approaching  wedding 
of  the  Princess.  Odorous  flames  burnt  out 
of  silver  vases  on  every  altar ;  the  priests 
swung  the  censers,  and  bride  and  bridegroom 
gave  each  other  the  hand  while  the  clergy- 
man blessed  the  holy  union.  The  little 
Mermaid,  clad  in  silk  and  cloth  of  gold^ 
stood  behind  the  Princess  and  held  the  train 
of  her  bridal  dress;  but  her  ear  heard  not 
tte  solemn  music,  her  eye  saw  nothing  of 
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die  holy  ceremony;  she  thought  of  her  own 
death  which  that  night  was  to  bring,  and  oi 
her  irrevocable  loss  of  this  world,  and  t!ie 
next. 

On  the  same  evening  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom went  on  board  of  the  ship ;  the  can- 
nons thundered,  flags  waved,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  deck  stood  a  magnificent  pa« 
vilion  of  gold  cloth  and  purple,  furnished 
with  the  most  costly  cushions  for  the 
princely  pair.  The  sails  swelled  with  a 
favorable  wind,  and  the  vessel  glided  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  the  blue  sea. 

Wh^n  it  grew  dusk,  colored  lamps  were 
hung  up,  and  the  ship's  crew  began  danc- 
ing on  deck.  The  little  Mermaid  was  un- 
consciously reminded  of  the  sight  the  ship 
presented  at  her  first  appearance  in  the  up- 
per world,  before  the  wreck  took  place.  A 
like  magnificence  was  then  displayed ;  and 
now  she  must  skim  along  in  the  dance  like 
a  swallow  that  is  pursued.  All  shouted 
applause;  for  never  had  she  been  seen  to 
dance  so  enchantingly     It  is  true,  her  deli 

<ate  feet  suffered  indescribably  all  the  while ' 
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but  she  vas  now  insensible  to  that,  ihn  aaf- 
feriiig  her  heart  endured  overcame  all  othei 
pam. 

It  VBs  the  last  evening  she  was  to  see  him 
for  whom  she  had  lefl  her  home  and  all 
who  were  dear  to  her ;  for  whom  she  had 
given  up  her  channing  voice,  and  daily  en- 
dnred  the  roost  violent  pains,  without  hia 
having  even  Uie  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
matter. 

It  was  the  last  night  that  she  would 
breathe  (he  same  air  in  which  he,  the 
dearly  loved  one,  lived ;  the  last  night  in 
which  she  would  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  deep 
sea  and  of  the  starry  sky ;  for  an  eternal 
night,  without  sense  or  dreaming,  awaited 
her.  And  all  was  joy  on  board  till  long 
past  midnight;  and  even  she  laughed  likd 
the  rest,  with  the  thoughts  of  death  and 
everlasting  annihilation  in  her  bleeding 
heart.  The  Prince  kissed  his  lovely  bride, 
and  arm-in-arm  they  went  to  rest  in  the 
beautiful  tent. 

Now  all  was  still  and  quiet  on  the  ship; 
the  helmsman  only  continued  standing  a( 
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Jm  raider.  The  little  Mermaid  laid  hei 
while  ansa  upoo  the  gallery,  and  looked 
lovards  the  east  for  the  coming  dawn :  the 
first  sunbeam  would  be  her  death — that  she 
knew. 

Then  she  saw  her  sisten  rise  from  out 
the  sea ;  their  feces  were  deadly  pale,  and 
tlieir  long  hair  they  once  had,  was  no  longer 
fluttering  on  their  necks,  for  it  had  all  been 
eut  off. 

"  We  have  given  it  to  the  Witch,"  said 
they,  "  that  she  might  lend  her  aid,  and  that 
thou  mightest  not  perish  this  night.  She 
has  given  us  a  knife ;  here  it  is ;  feel  how 
sharp  it  is !  Before  the  sunrise  thou  must 
plunge  it  in  tlie  heart  of  the  Prince;  and 
when  his  warm  blood  drops  upon  thy  feet, 
tliey  will  again  grow  together  and  become 
the  tail  of  a  fish  ;  thou  wilt  be  again  a  Mer- 
maid, and  will  live  full  three  hundred  yean 
before  thou  art  as  the  froth  of  the  sea. 
Quick,  then !  for  he  must  die.  or  thou,  be- 
fore the  sun  appc^ar !  Our  old  grandmothei 
tnounis  so  sadly  for  thee,  that  her  silvei 
hair  has  fiilleu  off  tlirough  sorrow,  as  oun 


nnder  the  scissors  of  the  Witch.  Kill  th« 
Prince,  and  come  to  us  !  Haste — Chaste  * 
dost  thou  not  see  a  red  streak  in  the  sky, 
announcing  the  near  approach  of  the  sun  1 
But  a  few  moments,  and  he  will  rise,  and 
chou  art  lost  for  ever !"  At  these  words, 
heaving  a  deep  and  painful  sigh,  they 
phmged  down  and  disappeared  beneath  the 
water. 

The  little  Mermaid  drew  aside  the  purple 
curtains  of  the  pavilion,  and  saw  the  lovely 
bride  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  the  Prince ; 
and  she  bent  over  both,  kissed  his  forehead, 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  saw  that  the  flush 
of  the  opening  day  grew  brighter  and 
brighter. 

In  his  dream  the  Prince  pronounced  the 
name  of  his  bride — she  only  lived  in  his 
thoughts;  and  the  fatal  knife  quivered  in 
the  Mermaid's  hand.  But  suddenly  slie 
hurled  the  murderous  instrument  far  into 
the  sea  ;  the  waves  where  it  fell  blazed  up  in 
a  bright  flame,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  water 
was  dyed  with  blood.  Once  more  she  gazed 
with  glassy  eye  on  the  beloved  Prince,  then 
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flung  hersrlf  from  the  ship  into  the  sea;  iiod 
she  felt  her  body  gradually  dissolving  intc 
foam. 

The  Sim  now  rose  out  of  the  sea ;  his 
rays  fell  warm  and  genial  on  the  cold  yeast 
of  the  waves,  so  that  the  little  Mermaid  did 
not  feci  death ;  she  still  saw  the  beautiful 
sun,  and  above  her  floated  a  thousand  lovely 
transparent  forms.  She  could  .«ee  the  white 
sails  of  the  ship  and  the  red  clouds  in  the 
sky ;  and  the  voices  of  those  aerial  shapes 
were  such  sublime  and  spiritual  melody,  that 
a  human  ear  was  as  incapable  of  perceiving 
it  as  the  eye  was  imable  to  behold  the 
varied  imageries.  They  hovered  around 
her  floating  through  the  air  without  wings, 
borne  by  their  own  buoyancy.  Tho  little 
Mermaid  now  saw  that  she  too  had  a  body 
resembling  these  ethereal  forms,  and  felt 
that  she  was  gradually  raised  upwards  tc 
higher  regions  from  out  of  the  froth  of  the 
ocean. 

"  Whither  are  they  bringing  me?"  asked 
tlie ;  and  her  words  sounded  like  t.hc  voicer 
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of  heavenly  beings,  which  no  earthly  iiiuM 
can  ever  imitate. 

"To  the  daughters  of  air!"  sounded  in 
answer.  "The  Mermaid  has  not  an  im^^ 
mortal  soul^  and  can  only  obtain  that 
heavenly  gift  by  wimiing  the  love  of  a  sort 
of  man.  Her  eternal  life  depends  on  her 
union  with  him.  Neither  do  the  daughters 
of  air  possess  an  immortal  soul ;  but  they 
may  win  it  by  good  deeds.  We  fly  to  burn- 
ing lands,  where  the  sultry  air  of  the  plague 
kills  the  children  of  men,  and  waft  them 
fresh  cooling  breath.  We  spread  the  fra« 
grance  of  the  flowers  through  the  air,  and 
thus  distribute  new  life  and  health  over  the 
earth.  When  in  this  manner  we  have  for 
three  hundred  years  done  all  the  good  that 
lay  in  our  power,  we  obtain  eternal  life,  and 
share  the  immortal  bliss  of  man.  Poor  little 
Mermaid!  Thou,  by  the  impulse  of  thy 
own  heart,  hast  done  the  like;  thou  hast 
liome  and  suflered ;  and  now,  raised  to  the 
world  of  aerial  spirits,  thou  mayest  by  good 
deeds  earn  an  immortal  soul  at  the  end  ol 
three  hmdred  years.'' 
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And  the  little  Mermaid  stretched  hat 
danspurent  arms  upwards  to  the  sun,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  tears  wetted  her 
eyes. 

And  now  again  oh  the  ship  all  were 
awake  and  rejoicing;  she  saw  the  Prince 
and  his  lovely  bride,  and  watched  how  both 
•ought  after  her.    Sorrowfully  Uiey  looked  at 
the  froth  of  the  sea,  as  if  they  knew  that 
she  had  plunged  into  the  waves.     Unseen 
she    kissed     the    bridegroom's    forehead, 
smiled  at  him,  and  then  rose  with  the  othei 
children  of  air,  and  soared  high  above  the 
rosy  clouds  that  floated  so  peacefully  ovr 
the  ship.  1—         / 

"  So,  after  three  hundred  years,  shall  w% 
be  soaring  in  the  kingdom  of  God !" 

"  But  we  may  get  there  sooner!"  whispeiw 
d  one  of  the  sisters  in  her  ear.  "  Unseen 
re  fly  into  the  abodes  of  men  where  chil^ 
dren  are,  and  for  each  day  in  which  we 
find  a  good  child  that  is  a  joy  to  its  parents 
imd  deserves  their  love,  does  God  in  his 
great  mercy  shorten  the  time  of  our  rroba- 
tion.    No  child  knoweth  when   we   pass 
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through  liis  chamber ;  hut  our  joy  at  tlie 
Bight  calls  lorth  a  smile,  and  one  year  is 
taken  from  the  three  hundred  thai  we  have 
to  wait.     But  if  we  see  a  naughty  or  wicked 
child,  we  shed  tears  of  sorrow,  aiid  every 
tear  we  shed  prolongs  the  time  of  our  pro. 
bntiim  by  a  dav>" 
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N  the  roof  of  a  houM 
situated  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  small  town  a 
Stork's  nest  had  been 
built  The  Mamma 
Stork  sat  in  the  nest 
witli  her  four  little  oneS| 
vho  stretched  out  their  heads  with  their 
little  black  beaks ;  for  as  yet  they  had  not 
grown  red.  Not  far  off,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
loof,  stbod  stiff  and  proud,  the  Papa  Stork  * 
one  leg  he  had  drawn  up  under  his  body, 
so  that  one  might  suppose  he  was  really  a 


Utie  tired    with    standing   sentrr.      Yoa  ' 
would  have  thought  he  was  carved  out  of 
wood,  so  Gtill  did  he  stand. 

"  1(  looks  very  consequential  for  my  wife 
to  have  a  sentry  before  the  nest,"  thought 
he  to  liimself ;  "  for  the  people,  of  course, 
don't  know  that  I  am  her  husband, — they 
think,  no  doubt,  that  I  have  been  ordered 
here  as  sentinel.  And  it  looks  so  very 
grand  1"  And  so  he  continued  standing  on 
one  leg. 

In  the  street  below  a  whole  troop  of  chil- 
dren were  playing;  and  when  they  observed 
the  Storks,  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  boys  be- 
gan to  sing  the  old  song  about  young  Storks 
which  the  children  in  Denmark  ding,  and 
all  the  rest  immediately  joined  in  chorus; 
but  they  did  not  repeat  the  words  very  cor< 
rectly,  and  only  just  as  they  could  r 
ber  them : 

**  Stork,  Stork,  loag-leg», 

Whu  are  yoa  about ! 

Fly  borne  to  jrour  egg>, 

YoBi  wife  JM  io  her  neM  beta, 
¥«nT  youDg  are  peeping  out. 
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One  we'll  hang, 
Hien  burn  his  brother ; 

We*ll  stick  the  third  upon  a 
And  then  we'll  shoot  the  other  " 

''Only  hear  what  the  boys  are  singing  P* 
the  little  Storks;  '^  they  say  we  are  tc 
be  burned  and  hanged !" 

''  Don't  care  about  what  they  say,"  said 
the  Mamma  Stork.  ^'  You  need  not  to  lis- 
ten to  them,  and  then  they  will  do  you  no 
harm." 

But  the  boys  kept  on  singing,  and  point* 
ing  at  the  Storks;  one  boy  only,  whose 
name  was  Peter,  said  it  was  wicked  to 
make  fun  of  animals,  and  would  have  no* 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  mamma  consoled  her  little  ones,  and 
said  "Don't  care  about  it;  only  look  how 
quietly  your  father  stands ;  and  that,  too, 
apon  one  leg !" 

'-But  we  are  so  frightened!"  said  the 
young  Storks ;  and  they  drew  their  boadt 
is  far  into  the  nest  as  they  could. 

The  next  day,  when  the  children  met 


again  at  play,  they  began  the  old  song,  u 
•oon  as  they  saw  the  Storks ; 


"  Shall  we  really  be  burned  and  hanged  V 
asked  the  little  ones. 

"  What  nonsense  !"  said  the  mother, 
"  You  shall  learn  to  fly,  and  I  will  drill  you. 
Then  we'll  go  into  the  meadows,  and  pay 
the  frogs  a  visit  They  bow  to  us  in  iho 
water,  and  sing  'croak,  croak;'  and  then 
we  eat  them.    Oh,  it  will  be  so  amusing  !" 

"  And  what  then?"  asked  the  little  ones. 

"  Why,  then  all  the  Storks  of  the  whoU 
neighborhood  assemble,  and  the  autumn 
manoBUTres  begin.  One  must  be  able  to  fly 
well  then ;  for  if  one  cannot,  then  names  the 
General  and  strikes  it  dead  with  his  beak. 
So  pay  attention  when  the  drill  begins,  in 
order  that  you  may  learn  something." 

"  Oh,  then,  we  shall  really  be  murdered, 
aa  the  boys  said!  Oh,  do  hear  !--now  they 
arc  binging  it  again  !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  and  not  to  them,"  said 
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die  Mamma  Stork.  '^  After  the  great  ma« 
Dosuvre,  we  fly  away  to  the  wanner  coun- 
tries ;  far,  far  from  here,  over  the  woods  and 
the  hills.  We  shall  fly  to  Egypt,  where  the 
three-cornered  stone  houses  are,  whose  tops 
reach  the  clouds.  They  are  called  Pyra- 
mids, and  are  older  than  any  Stork  can 
think.  A  river  is  there  that  overflows  its 
banks,  so  that  the  whole  country  is  like  a 
morass.  Then  one  goes  into  the  mud  and 
eats  frogs." 

"  Oh !"  said  all  the  little  ones. 

"  Yes,  that  is  so  delightful !  The  whole 
day  one  does  nothing  but  eat ;  and  while 
we  lead  such  a  nice  life,  here  in  this  country 
there  is  not  a  single  green  leaf  on  the  trees. 
It  is  so  cold  here,  that  the  clouds  freeze,  and 
crack,  and  fall  down  in  little  white  rags." 

It  was  the  snow  she  meant;  but  she 
could  not  express  herself  more  plainly. 

'*Do  the  little  naughty  boys  freeze  and 
crack  into  bits  too?"  asked  the  young 
Storks. 

"No,  they  do  not  crack  into  bits  quite, 
but  very  nearly;  and  they  are  obliged  to 
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itay  in  the  dark  rooms,  and  sit  in  the  chiuQ* 
ney-comer.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
that  time  can  fly  about  in  a  foreign  land^ 
where  there  is  warm  sunshine,  and  where 
there  are  flowers." 

Some  time  had  now  passed,  and  the 
young  ones  were  so  large  that  they  could 
stand  up  in  the  nest  and  look  around.  And 
Papa  Stork  came  every  day  with  the  very 
nicest  little  frogs,  with  snails,  and  all  the 
titbits  that  Storks  like,  which  he  could  find. 
Oh,  it  was  extraordinary,  what  delicious 
morsels  he  got  for  them,  and  it  was  so  droll 
to  see  liim  showing  off  hib  tricks.  He  put 
his  head  back  quite  on  his  tail,  and  made  a 
noise  with  his  bill  like  a  rattle ;  and  then  he 
told  some  pretty  stories;  all  stories  about 
the  marshes. 

"  Hark  ye !  you  must  now  learn  to  fly  !" 
said  the  Mamma  Stork  one  day.  On  which 
all  the  four  little  ones  were  obliged  to  get  out 
of  the  nest  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  How  they 
tottered!  how  they  balanced  themselves 
with  their  wings !  and  Voi  they  very  nearly 
tumbled  down. 
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^Only  look  at  me!"  said  their  mothisr 
^  Tou  must  hold  your  head  so  I  Ana  put 
out  your  leg  so !  And  thus  must  you  set 
yoiur wings!  Now, then!  One, two!  One 
two !  That  is  what  will  help  you  on  in  the 
world!"  And  then  off  she  flew  a  little 
way ;  and  the  young  Storks  made  a  little 
awkward  jump,  when — ^plump ! — there  they 
lay ;  for  their  bodies  were  so  heavy. 

''I  don't  want  to  fly,  I  cannot,  it's  no 
use  trying,"  said  one,  and  crept  back  again 
into  the  nest  '*  I  do  not  care  about  seeing 
the  warm  countries." 

"  Will  you,  then,  stay  here  and  freeze  to 
death  when  winter  comes?  Shall  the  boys 
come  and  hang,  and  bum,  and  shoot  you : 
just  wait  a  minute  till  I  go  and  call  them !" 

'<0h,  don't!"  said  the  little  Stork,  and 
began  again  to  hop  about  the  roof  like  the 
others. 

On  the  third  day  they  really  were  able  to 
fly  a  little;  and  tlien  they  thought  they 
could  sit  and  rest  m  the  air ;  but — ^plump  !-^ 
down  they  went,  and  were  obliged  to  make 
us  3  of  their  wings.    Just  then  the  boyi 


went  down  the  street,  and  saug  the  uld 
•ong: 

"  Stork,  Stotk,  long-lega!" 

"  Sliall  we  fly  down  and  pick  out  theh 
eyes  V  said  the  young  ones. 

"  No;  leave  themalone,"  said  their  mother. 
"  Listen  to  me,  that  is  much  more  important ! 
One,  two,  three !  To  the  right  about,  face ! 
One,  two,  three  !  To  the  left  about,  face ! 
Bound  the  chimney-pot!  You  see,  that 
was  very  well !  The  last  flap  of  yoiu 
wings  was  so  exact,  and  so  nicely  done, 
that  I  will  allow  you  to  go  with  me  to-mor- 
row to  the  marsh.  Many  highly-respect- 
able Stork-families  come  there  with  their 
children ;  now  let  me  have  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  that  mine  are  the  nicest  and  best 
behaved  of  all;  and  stand  upright,  youi 
chest  forwards  !  So  ! — that  looks  well,  and 
gives  a  sort  of  dignity !" 

"  But  an  we  to  have  no  revenge  at  all  on 
the  wicked  boys?"  asked  the  young  Storks. 

"  Let  them  sing  as  much  as  they  like  1 
Why,  you  fly  up  to  the  clouds,  don't  you  1 
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VDU  go  to  the  land  of  the  Pyramids;  vhik 
Ihflf  must  freeze,  and  have  neither  a  sweet 
apple  nor  a  jreen  leaf." 

"  But  we  will  be  revenged,  though '." 
whispered  they  to  each  other;  and  then  the 
drilling  began  again. 

Of  all  the  boys  in  the  street,  there  was  not 
one  more  naughty  in  singing  jeering  songs 
than  he  who  was  the  beginner  of  it  all ;  and 
that  was  a  Uttle  shrimp  of  a  fellow  not  more 
than  six  years  old.  The  yotmg  Storks 
thought  of  course  that  he  was  a  hundred 
years  old,  for  he  was  much  bigger  than 
their  father  or  mother;  and  what  did  they 
know  how  old  a  child  might  be,  or  grown- 
up people  either  ^  All  their  rage  was  to  lad 
on  this  boy,  who  had  begun  to  tease  them, 
and  always  kept  on  singing  his  old  song. 
The  young  Storks  were  much  excited ;  and 
the  bigger  they  grew,  tlie  less  could  they 
put  up  with  it ;  so  that  at  last  thcii  motliei 
was  obliged  to  promise  that  they  should 
have  their  revenge,  but  not  before  the  lost 
day  of  their  stay  in  tlie  land. 

"We  must  first  see,  you  know,  how^^,yoti 
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go  through  the  grand  review.  If  you  be> 
have  ill,  so  that  the  General  sends  his  beak 
through  your  body,  then  the  boys  will  be 
right  in  one  sense,  after  all.  Now  let  us 
see!" 

"You  shall  see,"  said  the  young  Storks : 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  really  took 
pains ;  they  practised  every  day,  and  flew 
so  lightly  and  prettily  that  it  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  see  them. 

Autumn  came  ml  last,  and  all  the  Storks 
assembled  to  fly  away  to  warmer  lands 
wliile  it  is  winter  with  us.  That  was  a 
mancBuvre !  They  stretched  away  over  the 
fields  and  the  woods,  over  towns  and  vil- 
lages, only  to  see  how  well  they  could  fly ; 
for  they  had  a  long  journey  before  them. 
The  yomig  Storks  got  on  so  capitally,  that 
on  their  testimonials  was  put,  not  only 
"praiseworthy,"  but  " snake-and-frogwor- 
thv"  also.  This  was  the  best  character 
tliey  could  have ;  and  now  they  might  eat 
makes  and  frogs,  and  they  did  so  too. 

"Now  we  will  have  our  revenge,"  said 
they. 
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"  lioaye  off  talking  of  revenge/'  said  th€ 
mother.  Listen  to  me,  which  is  a  great 
deal  better.  Do  you  not  remember  the  good 
little  boy  who  said,  when  tlie  others  sung 
'  that  it  was  a  sin  to  make  fun  of  the  Storks;' 
*'  let  us  reward  him,  that  is  better  than  hav- 
ing revenge."  "  Yes,  let  us  reward  him," 
said  the  yomig  Storks.  ''  He  shall  have, 
next  summer,  a  nice  little  sister,  such  a 
beautiful  little  sister  as  never  was  seen ! 
Will  not  that  be  a  reward  for  him )"  said 
♦he  mother. 

<'  It  will ;"  said  tlie  young  ones. 

"  A  sweet  little  sister  he  shall  have !"  con- 
tinued the  mother.  "  And  as  his  name  ia 
Peter,  you  shall  all  be  called  Peter  too." 

<'  Yes.  but  what  shall  we  do  with  tlie  good* 
for-nothing  boy  who  began  to  jeer  ftt  us  1" 
cried  all  the  young  Storks  at  once. 

"  To  him  we  will  bring  neither  brother 
nor  sister.  What  I  have  fixed  on  is  best 
I  know  where  all  the  little  babies  lie  til! 
Che  Storks  come  and  carry  them  to  theu 
parents.  The  nice  little  children  sleep, 
and  have  such  beautiful  dreams  as  they 
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Derer  have  again.  Now  every  patent 
wishes  to  have  such  a  Uttle  child,  and  all 
children  wish  for  a  brother  or  sister.  We 
will  fly  to  the  pond,  and  for  each  of  tlie 
children  that  did  not  sing  thesong  nor  laugh 
at  the  Storks,  we  will  fetch  one." 

And  what  she  said  happened;  the  little 
boy  had  the  loveliest  of  little  sisters  next 
year ;  and  from  that  time  all  .the  Storks  in 
Denipwk  were  named  Peter,  and  they  an 
callett  M  to  this  very  day. 
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HINA,  you  muil 

know,     haa     an 

Em])cror  who  is 

a  Chinese;    and 

all  those  he  has 

around  him  are 

Chinese      people 

too.    It  is  a  long 

time    ago,    now, 

since  these  things 

happened,  hut  just  for  that  very  leason  it  ii 

worth  while  to  hear  this  story,  before  it   it 

forgotteo. 
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Tlie  Emperor's  palace  was  the  most  mag* 
liificent  in  .the  whole  world,  made  entirely 
of  the  finest  porcelain ;  so  costly,  but  also 
so  fragile  that  one  was  really  obliged  to  take 
care  when  one  touched  it 

In  the  garden  the  most  curious  flowers 
were  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  most  beautiful 
of  these,  little  silver  bells  were  fastened, 
which  kept  on  tinkling,  in  order  that  no  one 
might  pass  by  without  remarking  the  flow- 
ers. Yes,  everything  vfa^  so  cuimingly  de- 
vised in  the  Empefor's  garden,^nd  it  ex- 
tended so  far  t^t  the  gardener  himself  did 
not  know  where  the  end  was ;  whoever  went 
beyond  it,  however,  came  into  a  most  beau- 
tiful wood^  with  high  trees  and  deep  lakes. 

The  wood  reached  back  a  great  way,  to 
the  very  sea,  which  was  deep  and  blue; 
great  ships  could  sail  close  under  the 
branches.  And  amid  these  boughs  there 
dwelt  a  Nightingale,  which  sang  so  sweetly 
that  even  the  poor  fisherman,  who,  however, 
had  many  other  things  to  do,  stood  stiL 
when  he  was  out  at  night  to  draw  his  netfl 
and  listened  to  the  Nightingale. 
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"  Ho«r  beautiful  it  is !"  said  he ;  bat  tbeo 
be  was  obliged  to  go  about  his  work  and 
forget  the  bird;  but  the  following  night, 
when  she  sang  again  and  the  fislieraian 
came  out,  he  said  anew,  "  Oh,  how  beauti- 
ful it  is!" 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  came  travel- 
ers to  the  cit^  of  the  Emperor,  and  tliey  ad- 
mired it,  and  with  asionishment  they  beheld 
the  palace,  and  the  garden,  and  all  the 
wonderful  things  around  them;  but  when 
they  heard  the  Nightingale,  they  all  said, 
"However,  this  the  best!" 

When  the  travelers  returned  to  their 
homes,  they  related  what  they  had  seen,  and 
the  learned  men  wrcto  many  books  about 
the  city,  and  the  palace,  and  the  garden : 
but  they  did  not  forget  the  Nightingale;  she 
was  placed  first ;  and  they  who  could  write 
poetry,  all  wrote  the  most  charming  verset 
about  the  Nightingale  in  the  wood  near  the 
deep  lake. 

These  books  went  round  the  world ;  and 
M  at  last  one  reached  the  Emperor.  He  sat 
in  his  golden  cliair,  and  read,  and  read,  and 
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every  moment  nodded  his  head ;  foi  he  waa 
pleased  with  the  splendid  description  of  the 
city,  and  the  palace,  and  the  garden.  There, 
too,  stood  these  words :  "  But  the  Nightin- 
gale is  the  best  of  all." 

"The  deuce!"  said  the  Emperor:  "the 
Nighingale !  I  know  of  no  Nightingale !  Is 
8!ich  a  bird  in  my  dominions,  and,  moreover, 
in  my  garden  1  I  never  heard  of  it! — and 
that  one  must  first  learn  such  a  thing  from 
books !" 

"Hereupon  he  called  his  Chamberlain. 
He  was  so  high  a  personage  that  no  one  of 
inferior  rank  dared  address  or  speak  with 
hin^  and  when  any  one  did  venture  to  ask 
mm  any  thing,  he  only  answered  "  Pe  !" — 
and  that  has  no  particular  meaning. 

"  Why,  rhey  say  there  is  a  most  curioud 
bird  here,  called  a  Nightingale,"  said  the 
Emperor ;  "  they  say  her  song  is  better  than 
any  thing  else  in  my  whole  empire :  what's 
the  reason  I  have  not  been  informed  pf  it  1 " 

"  I  have  never  heard  her  mentioned  he- 
fore,"  said  the  Chamberlain,  "she  has 
never  been  presented  at  court." 
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*'It  is  my  will  that  she  cooids  heie  and 
iings  this  very  evening,"  said  the  Emperor. 
'^  The  whole  world  knows  what  I  have, 
and  I  do  not  know  it  myself!" 
'  ''I  never  heard  her  mentioned  before,'^ 
said  the  Chamberlain ;  '^  but  I  will  go  and 
look  for  her." 

But  where  was  the  melodious  bird  to  be 
found  ?  The  Chamherlaiu  ran  up  one  flight 
of  stairs  and  down  another,  through  halls 
and  corridors;  not  a  single  person  whom 
he  met  had  heard  any  thing  of  the  Nightin- 
gale ;  and  the  Chamberlain  ran  back  again 
to  the  Emperor,  and  said  it  was  certainly 
only  a  tale  invented  by  the  persons  who 
wrote  the  books. 

"  Your  imperial  Majesty  must  not  beheve 
ftU  that  is  written  or  printed  in  books!" 
«aid  he.  ^'  Much  in  them  is  pure  inventioUi 
and  that  is  what  is  called  the  Black  Art."  ^ 

**  But  the  book  in  which  I  read  it,"  said 
the  Emperor,  "  was  sent  me  by  the  mighty 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  therefore  it  canijot 
be  an  untruth.  I  will  hear  the  Nightingale ! 
She  nmst  come  here  this  very  evening! 
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Sha  Bhall  enjoy  my  highest  favor ;  and  il 
she  do  not  come,  then  after  supper  I'll  havp 
the  tattoo  played  on  the  back  of  eveiy  cour- 
tier!" 

"  Tsing-pe !"  said  the  Chamberlain ;  and  . 
again  he  ran  up  stairs  and  down  stairs, 
through  all  the  halls  and  corridors ;  and  halt 
the  court  ran  with  him,  for  they  did  not 
much  like  having  the  tattoo  played  upon 
their  backs.  There  was  such  a  questioning 
about  the  wonderful  nightingale  that  the 
whole  world  knew  and  talked  about,  but 
which  nobody  at  court  had  ever  seen  or 
beard  o£ 

At  last  they  met  a  poor  little  girl,  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen,  who  said :  "  The 
Nightingale?  oh,  I  know  it  very  well !  How 
she  can  sing !  Every  evening  I  am  allowed 
to  carry  the  reomants  from  the  table  to  my 
poor  sick  mother, — she  Uvea  down  yonder 
near  the  shore, — and  when  I  come  back,  and 
Btop  to  rest  in  the  wood,  then  I  hear  the 
Nightingale  sing!  The  tears  always  come 
into  my  eyes ;  it  is  just  as  if  my  own 
mother  was  kissing  me!" 


"  IJttle  kitchen-maid,"  said  the  Chambeit> 
lam,  '  I  vill  get  you  a  permanent  place  in 
the  kitchen,  besides  a  permission  to  see  hii 
Majesty  the  Emperor  dine,  if  you  can  con- 
duct us  to  the  Nightingale ;  for  she  is  an- 
nounced at  court  for  this  evening." 

So  then  they  all  went  together  to  the 
wood,  where  tlie  Nightingale  used  to  sing : 
half  the  court  was  with  them.  As  they 
were  going,  a  cow  began  to  low. 

"Oh,"  said  the  court-pages,  "now  we 
have  her !  The  power  is  really  extraor- 
dinary for  80  small  an  animal !  I  am  cer< 
tain  I  hare  heard  the  voice  somewhere  be* 
fore  already." 

"  No,  that  is  the  lowing  of  the  cows,"  said 
the  little  girl;  "we  are  still  far  from  the 

Then  the  frogs  in  the  pond  croaked. 

"  Admirable  !"  said  the  Chinese  cour^ 
chaplain ;  "  that  is  the  famous  singer,  now  I 
hear  her;  it  sounds  just  Hke  the  ringing  ol 
church-bells,  only  in  a  smaller  way !" 

"No,  those  are  frogs,"  said    the  littl* 
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fcilLhan  maid  "  But  now,  I  think,  you  wil 
■oon  hear  her."  * 

Just  then  the  Nightingale  began  to  warhle 
one  of  her  long  sweet  trills. 

"That  ia  she!"  said  the  girl;  "hark! 
hark !  and  there  she  sits  t"  And  she  pointed 
to  a  little  grey  bird  which  was  perched  high 
up  on  a  bough. 

"Is  it  possible!"  said  the  Chamberlain. 
"  I  did  not  fancy  she  would  be  like  that ! 
How  the  simpleton  looks !  She  has  doubt- 
less changed  color  at  the  sight  of  so  manv 
personages  of  rank." 

"  Little  Nightingale,"  said  the  maiden 
quite  loud,  "our  gracious  Emperor  wishea 
you  wonld  sing  something  to  him." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure !"  said  the 
Nightingale;  and  she  sang  so  that  it  was  a 
delight  to  listen. 

"ll  sounds  Uke  glass  bells,"  said  th« 
6)iamberlain ;  "and  look  at  the  little  throat, 
bow  it  moves !  It  is  extraordinary  that  we 
Qcver  heard  her  before  :  she  will  have  won* 
derful  success  at  court" 

"Shall  I  nog  to  the  Emperor  again 7 
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asked  the  Nightingale ;  for  she  thodghi  tha 
Emperor  was  present 

"My  excellent  Nightingale,"  said  the 
Chamberlain,  '^  I  have  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  to  require  your  attendance  thia 
evening  at  a  court-festival,  where  you  will 
delight  his  Imperial  Majesty  with  your 
charming  song." 

''  It  is  heard  to  far  greater  advantage  in 
the  green  wood,"  said  the  Nightingale ;  but 
she  followed  willingly,  when  she  heard  it 
was  the  Emperor's  wish. 

The  palace  was  decked  out  in  fine  style ! 
The  walls  and  the  floors,  which  were  made 
of  porcelain,  glittered  from  many  thousand 
golden  lamps :  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
with  the  merriest  tinkling  bells,  were  placed 
m  the  corridors :  there  was  a  bustle  and  a 
di aught,  and  then  all  the  bells  tinkled  so 
that  one  could  not  hear  oneself  speak. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grand  saloon,  where 
the  Emperor  sat.,  a  golden  perch  was  erect- 
ed :  on  this  the  Nighingale  was  to  sit.  The 
whole  court  was  there,  cud  the  little  kitchen* 
maid  had  received  peruiission  tr>  stand  be* 
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oind  the  door ;  for  she  had  now  actually  the 
rank  and  title  of  "Maid  of  the  kitchen." 
Every  body  was  in  full  dress;  and  every 
body  looked  at  the  Uttle  grey  bird,  to  whom 
the  Emperor  nodded,  as  a  signal  for  her  to 
begin* 

And  the  Nightingale  sang  with  such  melt- 
ing sweetness  that  tears  came  into  the  Em- 
peror's eyes — ^tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks ; 
and  then  the  Nightingale  sang  more  beauti- 
fully still ;  her  song  went  to  the  heart  of  all 
who  heard  her;  and  the  Emperor  was 
happy ;  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  he  said 
the  Nightingale  should  have  his  golden  slip- 
per, and  wear  it  about  her  neck.  But  the 
Nightingale  thanked  him :  she  was  rewarded 
sufficiently  already. 

"  I  have  seen  tears  in  the  Emperor's  eyes ;" 
said  she ;  '^  that  is  to  me  the  greatest  trea- 
sure. The  tears  of  an  Emperor  have  a 
wonderful  virtue  in  them.  Heaven  knows, 
m  them  I  have  reward  enough  P  and  then 
she  sang  again  with  her  sweet  and  lovely 
voice. 

"  It  is  the  prettiest  piece  of  coquetry  evei 
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known  1"  said  the  ladies  around,  and  lli«y 
took  \rater  in  their  mouths,  to  make  th«r 
voices  liquid,  and  tried  to  more  their  throats 
as  she  did  :  they  then  thought  themselvefl 
Nightingales;  yes,  even  the  lackeys  and 
ladies' -maids  gave  notice  that  they  too  wera 
satisfied ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
for,  of  all  people,  they  are  the  most  difficult 
to  please.    Yes,  the  Nightingale  was  very 


She  was  now  to  remain  at  conn,  to  hare 
her  own  cage,  as  well  as  the  permission  to 
fly  out  twice  in  the  day,  and  once  in  the 
night.  Twelve  servants  were  given  her, 
who  were  to  hold  a  silk  riband  tied  to  her 
leg;  and  pretty  tight  they  held.  There 
was  no  pleasure  in  such  a  flight 

The  whole  town  spoke  of  the  wonderfiil 
bird ;  and  when  two  persons  met,  one  said 
"Night,"  and  the  other  "Gale;"  and  then 
they  sighed,  and  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly :  yea,  the  children  of  eleven  cilizena 
were  named  after  her ;  but  none  of  them  had 
her  tones  in  their  throats. 

One  day  there  arrived  a  great  parrel  for 
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the  Elmperor,  and  on  it  was  written,  *'  Night* 
ingale." 

"  Here  we  have  another  new  book  about 
oar  celebrated  bird,"  said  the  Emperor: 
however,  it  was  no  book,  but  a  little  piece 
of  mechanism,  which  lay  in  a  box :  an  arti- 
ficial Nightingale,  which  was  meant  to  look 
Uke  the  living  one ;  but  set  all  over  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  As  soon 
as  the  artificial  bird  was  wound  up,  it  could 
sing  one  of  the  songs  which  the  real  Night- 
ingale sang ;  and  its  tail  went  up  and  down 
all  tlie  time,  and  glittered  with  silver  and 
gold.  Round  its  neck  was  a  little  riband| 
on  which  was  written,  *•  The  Nightingale 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  poor  in  compa- 
rison with  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan." 

"  That's  splendid  !"  exclaimed  every  one : 
and  he  who  had  brought  the  Nightingale 
immediately  received  the  title  of  '^  Imperial 
Chief  Nightingale-bearer."  Now  they 
must  «ting  together!  That  will  make  a 
fine  duet ! 

And  so  together  they  were  obliged  to 
•inK ;  but  it  would  not  do  very  well,  for  tlie 
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real  Nightingale  sang  in  her  own  way,  and 
the  artificial  bird  was  moved  by  wheels. 
"  It  is  not  his  fault,"  said  the  Cliief  Mu- 
sician: "he  keeps  time  wonderfully  well, 
and  is  formed  exactly  after  my  school." 

Then  the  artificial  bird  was  to  sing  alone. 
He  had  just  as  much  success  as  the  real 
Nightingale ;  and^  besides,  he  was  so  much 
prettier  to  look  at ;  he  shone  like  bracelets 
and  breast-pins. 

Three-and-thirty  times  did  he  sing  the 
same  piece,  and  yet  he  was  not  at  all  tired ; 
ever  body  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
it  again  from  the  very  beginning,  but  the 
Emperor  thought  that  now  the  real  Night- 
ingale ought  to  sing  something ; — ^but  where  , 
war.  she  1    No  one  had  observed  her  tak^ 
the  (opportunity,  while  they  were  all  listen- 
mg  und  looking  at  the  new  favorite  to  fly             ] 
out  of  the  open  window,  away  to  her  own             i 
green  wood.                                                                 I 

*'  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  1"  said 
the  £mperor ;  and  all  the  courtiers  scolded, 
an(j  thought  the  Nightingale  a  most  ungrate- 
ful animal.     '*  Nevertheless  we  have  the 
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Lest  bird  still,"  said  they ;  and  for  the  four- 
and-thirtieth  time  they  heard  the  same  tune, 
but  they  did  not  know  it  quite,  it  was  sa 
difficult;  and  the  Chief  Musician  praised 
the  bird  so  exceedingly ;  yes,  he  even  assert- 
ed it  was  better  than  the  real  Nightingale , 
not  only  as  regarded  appearance  and  the 
many  diamonds,  but  also  the  inside. 

"For  look,  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "and 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  with  the  real 
Nightingale  one  never  can  calculate  before- 
hand what  is  to  come;  but  with  the 
HMH^hanical  bird  all  is  determined :  it  will  be 
50,  and  not  otherwise ;  one  can  explain  it, 
one  can  take  it  to  pieces,  and  show  the 
human  contrivance:  how  the  wheels  are 
placed,  how  they  move,  and  how  one  fol- 
lows after  the  other." 

"Just  my  opinion!"  cried  every  body; 
and  the  Chief  Musician  gained  permission 
to  show  the  bird  to  the  people  on  the  next 
f  holiday.  "  They  should  also  hear  him  sing,*' 
said  the  Emperor ;  and  they  did  hear  him, 
and  were  as  pleased  as  if  they  had  been  en- 
joying themselves    with    tea — ^for    that  if 
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truly  Chinese ,  and  all  said  "  O !"  and  held 
np  tfieir  forefingers  and  nodded  their  heads; 
But  the  poor  fisherman,  who  had  heard  the 
the  real  Nightingale,  said,  ''  It  sounds  pretty 
enough — ^it  sounds  nearly  like ;  but  yet  there 
is  something  wanting, — ^I  do  not  know 
what'' 

The  real  Nightingale  was  banished  the 
empire.  But  she  remained  quietly  in  her 
woody  retreat 

The  artificial  bird  had  his  place  on  a 
silken  cushion,  close  to  the  Emperor's  bed ; 
and  all  the  presents  he  receiyed,  gold  and 
precious  stones,  lay  around  him;  and  he 
had  risen  in  rank  to  be  "Imperial  Bed- 
chamber:" in  rank  Numbbr  Onb,  on  the 
left  hand ;  for  the  Emperor  considers  the  side 
on  which  the  heart  is  as  the  more  exalted; 
and  the  heart  is  placed  on  the  left  side  erea 
with  an  Emperor. 

And  the  Chief  Musician  wrote  five-and* 
twenty  volumes  about  the  mechanical  bird ; 
which  were  so  learned,  and  so  long,  and  so 
full  of  the  most  difficult  Chinese  words,  that 
every  one  said  he  had  read  and  understood 
us 
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chein;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
thought  stupid,  and  would  have  had  the 
tattoo  played  upon  his  back. 

Thus  passed  a  whole  year :  the  Emperor, 
the  Court,  and  every  Chinese  knew  each 
clucking  sound  of  the  song  by  heart ;  but 
just  on  that  very  accoimt  they  found  it  so 
beautiful :  they  could  now  accompany  the 
BOiig  of  the  bird ;  and  they  did  do  so.  The 
boys  in  the  street  sang  "zi-zi-zi — kluk-luk- 
luk ;"  and  the  Emperor  himself  sang  it  toa 
Oh,  it  certainly  was  very  charming! 

But  one  evening,  when  the  artificial  bird 
was  in  the  best  part  of  his  song,  and  the 
Emperor  lay  in  bed  and  listened,  '^  snap !" 
went  something  in  the  inside  of  the  bird :  a 
something  made  ''  burrrrr !"  all  the  wheels 
ran  round,  and  the  music  ceased ! 

The  Emperor  jumped  quickly  out  of  bed, 
and  sent  for  his  private  physician;  but 
what  good  could  he  do  ?  Then  he  sent  for 
the  watchmaker;  and  at  last,  after  much 
debate  and  examination,  the  bird  was  in 
■ome  measure  put  to  rights  again ;  but  the 
watchmaker  said  it  mustbe  takeii  great  can 
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of;  for  the  pegs  were  nearly  worn  out,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  renewed;  at  least 
not  so  as  to  play  with  any  certainty. 

That  was  a  source  of  lamentation  I  Only 
onco  a  year  did  they  dare  to  let  the  artificicd 
bird  sing ;  and  there  was  a  difficulty  even 
about  that :  but  then  the  principal  Musician 
made  a  little  speech  full  of  his  difficult 
words,  and  said  it  was  just  as  good  as 
formerly;  and  after  that  it  was  just  as 
good. 

Now  five  years  had  passed;  and  there 
was  a  great  mourning  throughout  the  land : 
for  in  reality  all  cared  a  good  deal  about 
their  Eknperor.  He  was  now  ill, -and  would 
not  live,  it  was  said :  a  new  Emperor  had 
already  been  chosen ;  and  the  people  assem- 
bledbefore  the  palace,  and  asked  ^e  Cham- 
berlain  how  the  Emperor  was? 

''  Peish  !"  said  he,  and  shook  his  head. 

Chill  and  pale  lay  the  Emperor  in  his 
ample,  magnificent  bed:  all  the  Court 
thought  he  was  dead  already,  and  each  one 
had  hastened  out  to  salute  the  new  Em- 
peror;   the  lackeys  ran  away  to  have  a 
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Utile  gossip  about  it,  and  the  ladies'-maidi 
had  a  great  tea-party. 

Every  where  around,  in  all  the  halls  and 
corridors,  the  floor  was  covered  with  cloth, 
80  that  not  a  footfall  might  be  heard ;  and 
that  was  the  reason  it  was  so  still — so  very 
still.  But  the  Emperor  was  not  yet  dead : 
stiff  and  pale,  there  he  lay  in  the  magnifi- 
cent bed  with  the  long  velvet  curtains  and 
the  heavy  golden  tassels ;  high  above,  a  win- 
dow was  open,  and  the  moon  shone  down 
on  the  Emperor  and  on  the  artificial  bird. 

The  poor  Emperor  could  hardly  breathe: 
he  felt  as  if  something  was  pressing  on  his 
chest;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  it  was 
Death  that  sat  on  his  breast,  who  had  put  on 
his  golden  crown,  and,  in  one  hand  held  the 
golden  sabre,  in  the  other  the  splendid  ban* 
ner  of  the  Emperor;  and  around,  from  the 
folds  of  the  great  velvet  curtains,  peeped  out 
the  strangest  faces,  some  quite  ugly,  and 
others  so  pleasing,  so  mild.  They  were  all 
the  good  and  evil  deeds  of  the  Emperor, 
which  stared  him  in  the  face  now  that 
Death  was  sitting  at  his  heart. 
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^^DMt  thou  remember  this?"  wl 
tf  ley,  one  after  the  other :  *'  Dost  thou  re- 
member that  ?"  and  then  they  recounted  so 
much  that  the  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his 
forehead. 

"I  have  never  known  anything  like  this," 
said  the  Emperor.  "  Music !  Music !  the 
great  Chinese  gong,"  cned  he,  '^  so  that  I 
iriay  not  hear  what  they  are  saying !" 

But  they  went  on ;  and  Death  nodded 
his  head  quite  in  the  Chinese  fashion  to  all 
they  said. 

<^  Music !  Music !"  screamed  the  Emperor. 
"Oh,  dear  little  artificial  bird,  sing— oh, 
fiing !  I  have  given  thee  gold  and  precious 
things ;  I  have  even  given  thee  my  golden 
slipper  to  hang  around  thy  neck  ;  sing  then 
—oh,  sing!" 

But  the  bird  was  silent ;  for  no  one  was 
there  to  wind  it  up — and  without  that  he 
could  not  sing;  and  Death  continued  gazing 
at  the  Emperor  with  bis  great  empty 
sockets ;  and  it  was  quite  still  the  while— 
fearfully  still ! 

Suddenly  was  heard,  very  near  the  win* 
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dow,  the  tones  of  the  sweetest  song :  it  waa 
the  little  live  Nightingale,  that  was  sitting 
on  a  bough  without.  She  had  heard  of  the 
severe  illness  of  her  Emperor,  and  was  now 
come  to  sing  to  him,  and  bring  him  hope 
and  consolation. 

And,  now  as  she  sang,  the  forms  became 
fainter  and  fainter,  the  blood  flowed  quicker 
and  quicker  through  the  Emperor's  weak 
limbs,  and  even  Death  listened  and  said, 
"  Go  on,  little  Nightingale,  go  on  !" 

"And  wilt  thou  give  me  the  magn'&- 
cent  golden  sabre?  Wilt  thou  give  me  ( u 
splendid  banner,  and  the  Emperor's  crowo  )' 
said  the  Nightingale. 

And  Death  gave  all  these  emblems  of  n  7* 
alty  for  a  single  song :  and  the  Nighting  ile 
sang  on;  and  she  sang  of  the  peaorful 
churchyard,  where  the  white  roses  bio  vn, 
where  the  lilac  sends  forth  its  fragrance,  and 
the  fresh  grass  is  bedewed  by  the  tears  of 
sorrowing  friends.  Thereon  Death  Mi  a 
longing  after  his  garden,  and,  like  a  <»<)ld 
white  shadow,  floated  hoveringly  oul  y>f  ibM 
window. 
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"Tlianks,  thanks!"  said  the  Emperor. 
''Thou  heavenly  little  bird,  I  know  thee 
well !  I  banished  thee  my  dominions,  and 
yet  hast  thou,  by  thy  song,  dispelled  the  evil 
faces  from  my  bed,  and  Death  from  my 
heart     How  shall  I  reward  thee  1" 

"  Thou  hast  already  rewarded  me,"  said 
the  Nightingale ;  "  I  saw  tears  in  thy  eyes 
when  I  sang  to  thee  for  the  first  time ;  that  I 
shall  never  forget.  Those  are  jewels  that 
gladden  a  singer's  heart !  But  now  sleep  and 
get  refreshed  and  well.    I  will  sing  to  thee!" 

And  she  sang,  and  the  Emperor  fell  into 
a  sweet  sleep ;  and  oh,  how  calm,  how  re- 
storative, was  that  sleep ! 

The  sun  shone  in  at  the  window  when 
he  awoke,  strengthened  and  restored  to 
health :  not  a  single  one  of  his  servants  was 
come  back,  for  they  all  thought  him  dead ; 
but  the  Nightingale  still  sat  there  and 
sang. 

"  Thou  shalt  always  stay  with  me,"  said 
the  Emperor ;  "  thou  shalt  only  sing  when  it 
pleases  thee ;  and  as  to  the  artificial  bird, 
I'll  dash  it  into  a  thousand  pieces." 
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"  Do  not  do  that,"  said  the  Nightingale . 
'  why,  he  has  done  what  he  could.  Keep 
him  by  you  a  while  longer.  I  cannot  take 
up  my  abode  in  the  palace ;  but  let  me  come 
when  it  pleases  me ;  then  I  will  sit  of  an 
evening  on  the  bough  near  the  window,  and 
will  sing  to  thee  a  free  song,  that  thou  shalt 
be  at  once  glad  and  thoughtful.  I  will  suig 
to  thee  of  the  happy  and  suffering ;  I  will 
sing  to  thee  of  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
lie^  hidden  around  thee.  The  little  songster 
flies  far  from  here,  to  the  poor  fisherman,  to 
the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  to  all  that  are  far 
from  thee  and  thy  court  I  love  thy  heart 
more  than  thy  crown ;  and  yet  has  the  crown 
an  odor  of  sanctity  about  it.  I  will  come, 
I  will  sing ;  hut  one  thing  must  thou  pro- 
mise me !" 

"Everything!"  said  the  Emperor,  and 
now  he  stood  in  his  imperial  robes,  which 
he  had  himself  put  on ;  and  held  the  scimi- 
tar which  was  heavy  with  gold,  next  to 
his  heart. 

"  One  thing  I  beg  of  thee !  Tell  no  one 
that  thou  hast  a  httle  bird  which  comes  and 
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tells  thee  eyery  thing!  It  will  be  much  bel« 
tcr  CiOt !" 

And  then  the  Nightingale  flew  away. 

The  attendants  came  in  to  look  after  theii 
dead  Emperor — ^yes,  there  they  stood ;  and 
the  Emperor  said,  *'  Good  morning  V* 
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UT  in  the  mid. 
die  of  a  garden, 
a  long  time  ago 
there  stood  a 
tree,  full  of  the 

t  beautiful  roses; 
in  one  of  these. 

loveliest  of  all. 

It  an  li^ir,  wUr. 
so   very   tiny, 

iman  eye  could 

owi  ....!..      Behind  every 

lose-leaf  he  had  a  bed-chamber:    and  he 
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was  as  slender  and  handsome  as  >nl}  a 
child  can  be ;  besides  which  he  had  wings 
that  reached  from  his  shoulders  to  his 
feet 

Oh,  how  sweetly  odorous  were  his  cham- 
bers, and  how  beautiful  and  transparent 
were  the  walls!  Those,  you  know,  were  the 
delicate  pink  rose-leayes. 

The  whole  day  he  amused  himself  m  me 
warm  sunshine ; — flew  from  one  flower  to 
the  otlier,  danced  on  the  wings  of  the  flying 
butterflies,  and  counted  how  many  steps  he 
must  take  to  run  over  all  the  highways  and 
paths  of  a  single  linden-leaf.  That  was 
what  we  should  call  the  veins  of  the  leaf, 
but  he  looked  on  them  as  highroads  and 
footpaths.  For  him  it  was  a  long  and  weary 
way,  and  before  he  had  finished  the  sun  had 
gone  down ;  but  he  had,  it  is  true,  begun  too 
late. 

It  was  growing  very  cold,  the  dew  was 
falling,  the  wind  blew;  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  go  home  as  fast  as  he  could, 
so  he  made  as  much  haste  as  possible;  but 
the  rose  was  closed  already^  and  he  could 
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not  get  in ;  not  a  single  rose  was  open.  Tha 
poor  little  Elf  was  sadly  frightened ;  he  had 
never  before  been  a  single  night  from  home; 
he  had  always  slept  so  sweetly  behind  the 
warm  rose-leaves,  now,  he  certainly  would 
get  his  death  of  cold. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  garden  was,  he 
knew,  a  bower  of  honeysuckle,  the  flowers 
of  which  looked  like  large  painted  horns. 
In  one  of  these  would  he  creep,  and  sleep 
there  till  the  next  morning. 

He  flew  to  the  spot.  Hush !  There  were 
two  persons  in  the  bower;  a  young  and 
handsome  man,  and  a  most  Ic  'ely  maiden. 
They  sat  near  each  other,  ana  wished  that 
they  might  never  be  separated :  they  were 
more  to  each  other  than  father  or  mother 
can  ever  be  to  the  best  of  children. 

"  And  yet  we  must  part,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  Thy  brother  looketh  on  us  with  an 
evil  eye,  and,  therefore,  sends  me  on  a  mis* 
sion  far  hence,  beyond  tlie  mountains,  and 
across  the  sea !  Farewell,  my  sweet  one, 
my  betrothed !  for  such  thou  art." 

And   they  kissed   each   other,  and   th# 
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youiig  maiden  wept,  and  gave  him  a  ruae , 
but  before  she  did  so,  she  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  it,  so  fervent  and  burning  that  the 
rose  opened.  Instantly  the  little  Elf  flew  in, 
and  leant  his  head  on  the  sweetly  odorous 
walls;  and  he  could  hear  quite  well  the 
words  ^'Farewell!  farewell!"  and  he  felt 
that  the  rose  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  tlie 
young  man ;  and  oh,  how  the  heart  beat ! 
the  little  Elf  could  not  go  to  sleep,  so  violent 
was  the  knocking ! 

But  the  rose  did  not  remain  long  in  his 
bosom.  The  young  man  took  it  in  his 
hand,  and  as  he  went  alone  through  the 
dark  wood,  he  kissed  the  flower  so  often, 
and  pressed  it  so  to  his  lips,  that  the  poor 
Elf  was  almost  crushed  to  death.  He  could 
feel  through  the  leaves  how  the  young  man's 
lips  burned,  and  even  the  rose  had  opened 
as  in  the  warmest  noontide  sun. 

Then  came  another  man  through  the 
wood,  black-looking  and  angry.  It  was  the 
wicked  brother  of  the  lovely  maiden.  He 
drew  a  long  sharp  knife,  and  while  the 
other  kissed  the  rose,  the  wicked  man  stab- 
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bod  him  to  death,  and  cut  off  his  head,  ajid 
buried  it  with  the  body  in  the  soft  earth 
beneath  a  linden. 

'<  Now  he  is  dead  and  forgotten!"  thought 
the  wicked  brother;  ''he  will  never  return. 
On  a  distant  journey  beyond  sea  one  may 
easily  lose  one's  life ;  and  so  he  has.  He 
will  not  come  back,  and  my  sister  dare  not 
inquire  about  him  of  me !" 

So  with  his  feet  he  scraped  the  dead 
1  iaves  over  the  heaped-up  eartli,  and  went 
home  in  the  dark  night:  but  he  went  not 
alone,  as  he  thought  he  did.  The  little  Elf 
went  with  him ;  he  sat  in  a  linden-leaf  that 
was  rolled  together,  which  had  fallen  among 
the  hair  of  the  wicked  man  while  digging 
the  grave.  He  had  now  put  his  hat  on,  and, 
it  was  within,  very  dark ;  and  the  little  Elli 
trembled  with  fright  and  rage  at  the  honid 
deed. 

It  was  morning  when  the  man  came  home 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  went  into  his  sister's 
deeping-room.  There  lay  the  lovely  bloom- 
ing maiden,  and  dreamed  of  him  she  so 
dearly  loved,  and   who  she  thought  was 
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fetched  the  largest  flower-pot  she  coold  find^ 
laid  in  it  the  beautiful  curling  hair,  covered 
it  with  earth,  and  planted  the  jasmine-tree 
in  the  flower-pot 

"Farewell!  farewell!"  whispered  the 
litk'e  Elf;  for  he  could  no  longer  endure  to 
T»  '^mess  so  much  grief,  and  flew  off*  to  his 
ive  m  the  garden.  But  its  flowers  were 
f^one,  a  few  faded  leaves  only  hung  still 
an  the  green  bush. 

"Alas,  how  soon  is  there  an  end  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  good !"  sighed  the  Elfl 
At  last,  however,  he  found  a  rose;  he 
alighted  among  its  fragrant  leaves,  and 
made  it  his  home. 

Every  morning  he  flew  to  the  window 
of  the  poor  sorrowing  maiden:  there  she 
always  stood  beside  her  flower-pot,  and 
wept  The  bitter  tears  fell  upon  the  jas- 
mine; and  while  she  grew  paler  and  paler 
from  day  to  day,  the  little  slip  grew  fresher 
and  greener;  one  shoot  put  forth  after  the 
otiier,  and  the  delicate  buds  imfolded  them« 
selves  in  flowers;  and  she  kissed  them. 
But  the  cruel  brother  scolded,  and  asked 
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if  she  were  gone  mad  ?  He  said  he  could 
Dot  comprenend  why  she  always  wept  ovei 
the  flower-pot,  and  would  not  have  her 
do  so. 

He  little  knew  what  secret  lay  within 
the  dark  mould.  But  she  knew  it;  and  she 
leaned  her  head  against  the  flower-pot ;  and 
while  thus  sleeping  the  little  Elf  discovered 
her.  He  moimted  to  her  ear,  told  her  of 
the  evening  passed  in  the  bower,  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  rose,  and  of  the  loves  of  the 
Elves;  and  so  she  dreamed  sweetly,  and 
while  she  dreamed  her  life  departed:  the 
beautiful  angel  of  death  conveyed  her  spirit 
away  firom  this  world,  and  she  was.  in 
heaven  with  him  she  loved. 

And  the  jasmine  opened  its  large  white 
flowers,  and  shed  around  an  odor  of  won- 
drDus  sweetness;  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  deplore  the  departed ! 

But  the  wicked  brother  beheld  the  beau- 
cifuUy-blooming  tree,  took  it  for  his  own, 
and  placed  it  in  his  sleeping-room  beside 
his  bed.  The  tree  was  lovely  to  behold; 
and  its  fragrance  sweet  and  grateful.     The 
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little  Elf  went  with  it,  flew  from  one  flowei 
to  the  other,  in  each  of  which  dwelt  a  little 
spirit;  and  to  these  he  told  how  the  young 
man  had  heen  murdered,  whose  beautiful 
curling  locks  lay  under  their  roots ;  and  he 
told  them  of  the  cruel  brother,  and  of  his 
poor  sister. 

"We  know  it!"  said  each  spirit  in  the 
flower.  "We  know  it!  Have  we  not 
grown  up  from  the  shining  hair  of  the 
deadi  We  know  it!"  And  then  they 
nodded  their  heads  in  p,  strange  manner. 

The  Elf  of  the  Rose  could  not  com« 
prehend  how  they  could  be  so  calm;  and 
he  flew  to  the  bees  that  gather  honey,  and 
told  them  the  history  of  the  wicked  brother ; 
and  the  bees  told  it  to  their  queen,  who 
ordered  that  on  the  following  morning  they 
should  kill  the  murderer. 

But  the  night  before, — ^it  was  the  first 
night  after  the  sister's  death,  when  the 
brother  was  sleeping  close  beside  the  jas- 
mine,— the  chalice  of  every  flower  opened, 
and  imseen,  out  armed  with  a  poisonous 
«ting,  every  spirit  of  the  flower  came  forth, 
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and  sat  first  at  his  ear,  and  sent  such  shock- 
ing dreams  to  his  brain,  as  made  him,  foi 
the  first  time,  tremble  at  the  deed  he  had 
done;  and  then  they  flew  to  his  Ups,  and 
stung  him  in  the  tongue  with  their  poison- 
ous darts. 

"  Now  we  have  avenged  the  dead !"  said 
they;  and  flew  back  again  into  the  bells  of 
the  white  jasmine. 

At  daybreak,  when  the  window  of  the 
sleeping-room  was  thrown  open,  in  rushed 
the  Elf  of  the  Rose,  with  the  queen,  and 
the  whole  swarm  of  bees,  to  kill  the  mur- 
derer. 

But  he  was  dead  already!  Around  the 
bed  people  were  standing,  who  said,  ''  The 
odor  of  the  strong-scented  jasmine  has  killed 
him!" 

Then  the  Elf  understood  the  vengeance 
of  the  flowers,  and  told  it  to  the  queen-bee ; 
and  she  buzzed  with  her  whole  swarm 
around  the  flower-pot. 

It  was  impossible  to  drive  the  bees  away. 
Then  a  man  took  the  flower-pot  to  carry 
it  out;  but  one  of  the  bees  stung  him  in  the 
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band,  so  that  he  let  it  fall,  and  it  wu 
broken  in  pieces. 

Then  they  all  sav  the  beautiful  hair  i>f 
the  murdered  man,  and  so  they  knev  that 
the  dead  mau  in  the  bed  was  a  muiderer. 

The  queen  of  the  bees  hummed  about  in 
the  air,  and  aang  of  the  Tengeance  of  the 
flovers,  of  the  Elf  of  the  Rose;  and  that 
behind  the  very  smallest  leaf  there  dwelleth 
one  who  makes  known  every  act  of  wiiik- 
ediieas,  and  can  avenge  it 
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and  the  castle  answers  with  its  cannon.— 
**  Boom !"  for  this  is  the  way  the  cannona 
tay,  ^^  Good  morning,"  and  "  Much  obliged 
to  you." 

But  lA  winter  no  ships  sail  by  ;  for  the 
water  is  then  all  covered  with  ice  as  far  as 
Sweden.  It  is  quite  like  a  highway.  Danish 
and  Swedish  flags  are  waving  there ;  and 
Danes  and  Swedes  say  to  each  other, — 
*'Good  morning!"  and  '*  Much  obliged  to 
you !"  yet  not  with  cannons,  but  with 
friendly  shakes  of  the  hand  ;  and  the  one 
people  go  over  to  fetch  wheaten  bread  and 
cracknel  biscuits  from  the  other;  for  we 
always  like  what  we  get  abroad  better  than 
home-fare.  But  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  whole  is,  after  all,  the  old  Castle  of 
Kronburg;  and  here  it  is  that  Holger 
Danske  sleeps  in  the  deep  dark  cellar,  where 
no  one  even  enters.  He  is  clad  in  steel  and 
iron,  and  rests  his  head  on  his  stalwart  arm; 
his  long  beard  falls  over  the  marble  table,  to 
which  it  has  grown  fast;  he  sleeps  and 
dreams,  but  in  his  dream  he  sees  all  that  ia 
going  on  in  Denmark.   Every  Christmas-cvt 
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an  angel  comes  and  tells  him  that  what  ha 
has  dreamed  is  true,  and  that  he  may  go  to 
sleep  again ;  for  that  Denmark  is  as  yet  hi 
no  real  danger.  But  should  it  be  so,  old 
Holger  Danske  will  arise,  and  the  table  wiU 
split  in  twain  when  he  draws  his  beard 
towards  him.  He  then  advances  and  strikes 
a  blow  that  is  heard  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world. 

All  this  about  Holger  Danske  was  told  by 
an  old  grandpapa  to  his  Uttle  grandson; 
and  the  child  knew  that  what  grandpapa 
said  was  true.  And  while  the  old  man  told 
his  story,  he  worked  at  a  large  figure  of 
wood  representing  Holger  Danske,  which 
was  intended  for  the  figure-head  of  a  ship ; 
for  the  old  grandfather  was  a  carver,  and 
made  figures  to  be  placed  at  the  prows  of 
vessels,  according  to  their  names :  and  here 
he  had  cut  out  Holger  Danske,  with  his 
long  beard  and  his  slender  figure,  standing 
so  jiroudly  with  his  broad  battle-sword  in 
one  hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  the  arms 
of  Denmark 

.\nd  the  old  grandfather  told  so  many 
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things  about  remarkable  Danish  men  ani 
women,  that  at  last  his  little  grandchild 
thought  he  knew  quite  as  much  as  Holger 
Danske  could  know,  who,  after  all,  onljr 
dreamed  about  the  matter ;  and  when  the 
.'ittle  fellow  was  in  bed,  he  thought  so  much 
about  it,  that  he  quite  pressed  his  chin  upon 
the  counterpane,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  a  long  beard,  and  that  the  two  were 
grown  together. 

The  old  grandfather  remained  sitting  at 
his  work,  and  was  carving  the  last  bit  he 
had  to  do:  it  was  the  Danish  arms.  Now 
he  had  finished ;  and  he  looked  at  the  whole, 
and  thought  of  all  he  had  read  and  heard, 
and  of  what  he  had  told  the  little  boy  that 
evening;  and  he  nodded  and  wiped  hia 
spectacles,  put  them  on  his  nose  again,  and 
said, — '^  Yes,  Holger  Danske  will  hardly 
appear  in  my  time.  But  the  boy  there  in 
bed  may  get  a  sight  of  him,  and  be  present 
when  the  great  day  comes."  And  thfn  the 
old  grandfather  nodded;  and  the  more  he 
looked  at  his  Holger  Danske,  the  more 
clearly  he  saw  that  the  figure  he  had  made 
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was  a  good  one ;  it  almost  seemed  to  him  Bi 
if  it  had  a  color,  and  as  though  the  annor 
grew  bright  like  real  steel  and  iron.  The 
hearts  of  the  Danish  arms  grew  redder  and 
redder,  and  the  lions  leaped  up  with  crowns 
of  gold  upon  their  heads. 

"  That's  the  very  finest  coat-of-arms  in 
the  world,"  said  the  old  man.  "  The  lions 
denote  strength,  and  the  hearts  love  and 
clemency."  And  he  looked  at  the  upper- 
most lion,  and  thought  of  King  Canute,  who^ 
bound  mighty  England  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark ;  and  he  gazed  at  the  second  lion, 
and  thought  of  Waldemar  who  collected  the 
scattered  states  of  Denmark  and  conquered 
the  countries  of  the  Vandals ;  he  looked  at 
the  third  lion,  and  thought  of  Margaret, 
who  united  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and 
Norway;  but  when  he  looked  at  the  red 
hearts,  they  seemed  more  ruddy  than  before^ 
— they  grew  into  flames  that  moved,  and  ha 
followed  each  one  in  thought 

Tlie  first  flame  led  him  to  a  narrow  dark 
prison :  there  sat  a  captive — a  noble  woman, 
R'^^^nora    Ulf*»ld,   Christian    the    Foiirfh't 
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daughter ;  and  the  flame  settled  like  a  roaa 
upon  her  bosom,  and  there  it  bloomed  with 
ner  heart — with  the  heart  of  her,  the  best 
and  noblest  of  all  Danish  women. 

*'  Yes,  that  is  one  heart  in  the  army  of 
Denmark!"  said  the  old  grandfather. 

And  his  thoughts  followed  the  other 
flame,  that  led  him  upon  the  sea  where  the 
cannons  thundered,  and  the  ships  lay  en« 
wrapped  in  smoke;  and  the  flame  fixed 
itself,  like  the  ribbon  of  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, on  the  breast  of  Hvitfeldt,  as,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  fleet,  he  blew  up  himself 
and  his  ship. 

And  the  third  flame  led  him  to  Green- 
land's needy  huts,  where  stood  the  pastor 
Hans  Egede  with  love  in  his  words  and 
deeds.  The  flame  was  a  star  on  his  breast, 
a  heart  for  the  arms  of  Denmark ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  grandfather  preceded 
the  buoyant  flame,  for  he  well  knew  where 
it  would  go  to.  In  the  humble  room  of  ttie 
peasant  woman  stood  Frederick  the  Sixth, 
and  wrote  his  name  with  chalk  on  the 
rafters.     The  flame  trembled  on  his  breast 
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irembled  in  his  heart;  in  the  room  of  thf 
peasant  his  heart  became  a  heart  for  Den- 
mark's arms.  And  the  old  grandfathei 
dried  his  eyes ;  for  he  had  lived  for  King 
Frederick,  with  his  venerable  silver  hair 
and  honest  blue  eyes ;  he  had  known  him 
too — ^and  he  folded  his  hands,  and  gazed 
silently  before  him.  Then  the  old  man's 
daughter-in-law  came  in,  and  said  it  was 
late ;  that  it  was  time  to  leave  off  work,  and 
that  supper  was  ready. 

"  But  what  you  have  made  is  really 
quite  beautiful,  grandfather,"  said  she. 
Holger  Danske  and  our  old  ar.  "s  complete  t 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  that  face 
before !" 

''  No,  that  cannot  well  be,"  said  the  old 
grandfather.  *^  But  I  have  seen  it,  and 
have  tried  to  carve  it  in  wood  from  H^emory. 
It  was  when  the  English  were  lying  in  the 
roadstead,  on  the  second  of  April,  when  we 
showed  that  we  were  true  old  Danes.  On 
the  'Denmark,'  when  I  was  in  the  squadron 
under  Steen  Billes,  a  man  stood  beside  me  * 
It  was  as  if  the  balls  were  afraid  of  him 
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did  he  sing  the  old  songs,  and  fixed 
and  fought  as  though  he  were  more  than 
human!  I  still  remember  his  countenance ; 
but  whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  went,  I 
know  not  No  one  knows!  I  have  oftm 
thought  that  it  was  old  Holger  Danske  him- 
self, who  had  swam  down  from  Kronbu^, 
and  had  aided  in  the  hour  of  danger.  That 
was  my  fancy,  and  there  stands  his  like* 
ness." 

And  the  figure  threw  its  large  shadow 
quite  high  upon  the  wall,  even  on  the  ceiling; 
and  it  looked  as  if  it  were  really  Holger 
Danske  himself  that  was  standing  there, 
for  the  shadow  moved ;  but  that  might  be 
because  the  flame  of  the  lamp  did  not  bum 
steadily.  And  the  daughter-in-law  kissed 
the  old  grandfather,  and  drew  him  towards 
the  great  arm-chair  before  the  table ;  and 
she  and  her  husband,  who  was,  of  course, 
the  son  of  the  old  man,  and  the  father  of 
the  little  boy  lying  in  bed,  ate  their  evening 
meal;  and  the  old  grandfather  told  ibout 
the  Danish  lion  and  the  Danish  hearts;  told 
them  about  strength  and  gentleness.     And 
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he  explained,  quite  distinctly,  that  there  i» 
another  strength  besides  that  which  lies  in 
the  sword;  and  he  pointed  to  the  shell 
where  old  books  were  lying,  where  the  col- 
lected comedies  of  Holberg  were;  books 
which  had  been  read  and  re-read,  so  amus- 
ing were  they:  you  fancied  that  all  the 
persons  in  them  were  known  to  you  since 
many  a-day. 

"  Look  you !  he  could  use  his  chisel  too,'* 
said  the  grandfather.  ''  What  was  false 
and  cross-grained  in  people,  he  chiselled 
away  as  well  as  he  could !"  And  the  old 
man  gave  a  nod  of  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  looking-glass,  in  which  was  struck 
the  calendar,  with  "  the  Round  Tower"  on 
the  cover;  and  he  said,  "  TychoBrahe,  too, 
was  one  of  those  who  used  the  sword — ^not 
to  hew  into  flesh  and  blood,  but  to  clear  a 
more  distinct  path  between  all  the  stars  of 
heaven!  And  then  he,  whose  father  was 
of  my  craft,  the  old  sculptor^s  son;  he  with 
the  white  hair  and  strong  shoulders,  whom 
we  ourselves  have  read  about ;  he,  in  short, 
who  is  talked  of  in  all  the  countries  of 
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the  world* — ah,  he  coald  work  in  stone 
I  can  only  carve  in  wood!    Yes,  yes,  Holgei 
Danske  can  come  in  many  ways,  in  ordei 
that  one  may  hear  of  Denmark's  power  in 
all  parts  of  the  world !" 

But  the  little  boy  in  bed  saw  distinctly  the 
old  castle  of  Kronbiirg  and  the  Sound,  and 
the  real  Holger  Danske,  who  sat  deep  under 
the  earth,  with  his  beard  grown  fast  to  the 
marble  table,  dreaming  of  all  that  is  going 
on  above.  Holger  Danske  dreamed,  too,  of 
the  little  humble  room  where  the  carver  sa*.; 
he  heard  all  that  was  spoken,  nodded  in  his 
dream,  and  said : 

"  Yes,  remember  me,  ye  Danish  people' 
Give  thought  mito  me.  I  will  come  in  the 
hour  of  need!" 

And  the  bright  day  shone  in  brilliancy 
outside  the  castle  of  Kronburg,  and  the 
wind  bore  the  soimds  of  the  hunter's  hom 
across  from  the  neighboring  land;  the 
ships  sailed  by,  and  saluted,  "Boom, 
Bicm!" 

*  TliorwildMB. 
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And  from  Elronburg  came  tlie  ansirei 
'Boom,  Boom!" 

But  Holger  Dansko  did  not  awake,  ]et 
lliem  fire  as  loud  as  they  may;  for  you  know, 
it  was  only  "Good  day,"  and  "Yery  much 
obliged,"  that  they  said.  There  must  be  a 
different  sort  of  firing  before  he  will  awake; 
but  awake  he  is  sure  to  do,  for  strength  and 
power  dwell  in  Holger  Danske. 
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ft  CHftPTEK  BT  THE  TKftNSUTOB.* 


the  bopes  of  a  vhole  people. 
*  Hun  ebildren  for  whom  1  hiva  OualMid  ll 
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Well,  this  mighty  Emperor,  this  "  great- 
est he-  of  the  Christian  world,"  who, 
whije  he  reigned,  strove  incessantly  tc 
make  the  German  empire  what  it  once  had 
been,  is  said  to  be  still  alive. 

It  is  said  that  he  sits  spell-bomid  in  the 
Kyfhaiiser  mountain;  and  that  the  spell 
will  r«c  be  broken  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, unless  his  country  should  be  in  the 
dreadest  need. 

He  has  taken  with  him  the  jewels  of  the 
empre,  and  they  stand  beside  him  on  a 
mar^'ie  table.  His  fiery  beard,  which  still 
grcirS^  during  his  enchanted  sleep,  must 
read  three  times  round  the  table  before  he 
wiU    awake.    As    yet,    however,    it    goes 

Taleb — may  not,  perhaps,  know  that  there  is  more 
than  JUi  tradition  yery  similar  to  that  of  Holger 
Danske,  to  be  found  in  Germany,  relating,  of  course, 
to  those  monarchs  who,  while  living,  called  forth  tho 
tdm..  ...i)  of  their  country.  The  most  popular  ore 
is  about  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who — ^but  as  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  would  make  rather  %  long  note,  I  have 
ooncluded  to  give  the  Grerman  emperor  a  chapter  M 
simself. — C.  B. 
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round  but  twice.  His  sword  is  id  his  hand 
in  readiness,  and  he  waits  till  his  day  she" 
come 

Some  shepherds,  'tis  said,  have  seen 
him,  and  he  has  asked,  ^'Do  the  ravenr 
still  fly  round  the  mountain?"  and  whei 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  has  again 
rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  said, 
"Then  I  must  sleep  for  another  hundred 
years!" 

And  why,  you  will  ask,  should  the  people 
think  that  he  is  still  aUve?  Because  the 
nation  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe, 
that  the  great  monarch  who  for  near  forty 
years  had  ruled  as  German  Emperor ;  who 
had  gone  forth  with  his  tens — ay,  with  his 
hundreds— of  thousands  of  soldiers  to  battle 
— that  he,  the  noble,  the  magnanimous,  the 
indomitable  Emperor,  wh .  had  made  the 
restoration  of  the  Geiman  empire,  as  it  had 
once  been,  the  aim  of  his  whole  life,  could 
possibly  have  left  them  forever.  When, 
I  say,  his  astounded  people  were  told  that 
he  was  no  more — that  they  would  nevei 
again    behold    his   glorious    countenance: 
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wh«n  they  saw  the  Crusaders  comiug  back 
from  the  struggle  with  the  Infidel,  and 
missed  the  chief  who  had  led  them  forth  in 
power;  when  asking  for  him,  they  were 
told  he  lay  entombed  at  Antioch, — then  all 
were  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  and 
men  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  Holy  Land  was  a  far  distant  coun- 
try, around  which  was  mystery.  The 
eager  questioners  about  the  circumstances 
of  their  hero's  death  heard  various  accounts; 
and  when  men  began  to  wake  from  their 
bewilderment,  they  whispered  to  each  other 
doubts  of  what  they  had  been  told — doubts 
of  his  being  really  dead  !  They  forgot  his 
mortal  nature,  and  remembered  him  only 
as  what  to  their  minds  he  had  ever  been, — 
as  a  guiding  spirit,  sent  on  earth  by  Hea- 
ven for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great 
destiny. 

Could  he,  then,  have  ceased  to  be?  Could 
be  liave  left  them  thus  suddenly,  far  from 
his  own  native  land?  The  more  they  pon- 
dered, the  stronger  grew  the  pleasing  hope 
tliat  he  was  still  with  his  people,  and  thai 
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«iieu  the  day  should  arriye  for  the  hJ- 
filment  of  his  darling  scheme,  he  wiuiu 
certainly  come  forth  again,  and  lead  hu 
chosen  to  victory.  And  in  this  thought 
they  found  consolation.  From  a  hope  ii 
kecame  a  certainty,  and  henceforth  they 
clung  to  this  creation  of  their  fancy  with 
all  the  devoiedness  of  veneration  and  ol 
love. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  tradition  in  quen- 
tion  is  not  a  tale  invented  for  mere  amuse- 
ment^s  sake,  but  rather  the  visible  form 
which  the  cherished  feeling  of  a  whole 
people  has  taken  in  expressing  itself — the 
tangible  shape  assiuned  by  the  hopes  ano 
longings  of  the  nation  in  giving  themselves 
vent 

It  is  true  such  a  belief  could  hardly  spring 
up  now;  but  this,  you  must  remember,  was 
in  days  six  hundred  years  ago.  Man> 
circumstances  have  happened  since  to  mako 
nien's  minds  different  to  what  they  then 
were.  There  is  no  probability  of  such  a 
tradition  becoming  prevalent  about  Napi> 
leon. 
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Though  many  a  veteran  may  have  stood 
lost  in  thought  beside  his  tomb,  and  have 
wisti.d  the  while  it  were  possible  for  his 
Gene'al  to  hear  the  tramp  of  the  thousands 
as  thoy  marched  near  his  resting-place,  or 
that  the  drum's  long  rolling  could  reach 
hin*  in  his  coffin ;  though,  too,  the  fanciful 
wish  may  have  been  imparted  to  some 
trustv  comrade,  old  soldier  like  himself,  yet 
it  would  never  be  spoken  of  as  n  thing  that 
might  be. 

Many  a  one  even  has  most  assuredly 
ieen.  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  well-known 
figi'jre  of  his  Emperor  standing,  as  it  were, 
6efore  him,  and  with  all  the  reality  of  life, 
while  dwelling  on  some  vividly-remem- 
3ered  event  of  past  days.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  sure  to  hear  no  tradition  of  the 
Emoeror  going  his  rounds  beneath  the 
iome  of  the  Invalides,  while  still  watching 
:vor  the  destinies  of  France.  Men's  minds 
ire  ch&aged. 

\ou  must  know,  too,  that  the  desire  of 
Sarbarossa  to  re-establish  the  holy  Roman 
Empire  under  one  head,  makes  his  memory 
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especially  dear  to  Grermany ;  for  there  evrji 
now  men  talk  of  its  fulfilment:  not.  indeed 
as  an  event  likely  to  be  accomplished,  bn« 
as  one  most  ardently  to  be  desired.  Stit> 
many  a  heart  beats  quicker  at  the  mention 
of  such  a  state  of  things;  there  are  many 
still,  who,  like  Barbarossa,  view  this  as  the 
grandest  aim  of  all  human  striving. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  Germtoa 
love  to  dwell  on  this  pleasing  vision,  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  so  much  that  is  dear  to 
their  countrymen?  It  is  like  a  shadow 
falling  on  the  stream  of  time,  but  the  event 
that  casts  the  shade  is  behind  them,  out  of 
sight,  and  beyond  their  reach. 

The  most  natural  spot  for  the  abode  of 
such  a  sleeper  would  be  some  mountain 
solitude.  Childhood  is  always  poetical; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  those  of  my  young 
readers  who  have  stood  on  the  dreary 
heights  of  Westmoreland,  or  amid  the  still 
grander  mountain  scenery  of  the  Continent, 
will  have  felt  its  influence,  and  without 
being  cowards,  have  experienced  a  sort  of 
dread  at  the  awful  stillness  around  them. 
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There  is  nuining  there  to  disturb  the  slum- 
bercr ;  not  a  bound  is  heard  of  man  or  beast : 
for  not  a  c/c^ture  comes  up  into  that  rt^alin 
of  drearintJA:  the  very  rocks  seem  sppll 
bound,  and  .ying  in  an  enchatited  slee)). 


«|t  9i{tt8  C)tll. 
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|i|  OTHER,  rm  tired,  and  I  would  fun  be 

Let  me  repose  npoo  thy  boeom  eeek ; 
But  promiee  me  that  thou  wilt  leave  off  weepi«f  • 

Became  thy  teaia  fall  hot  upon  my  cheek* 
Here  it  ia  cold  :  the  tempeat  rareth  madly,; 

But  in  my  dreams  all  is  so  wondioua  brigitt  • 
I  see  the  angel-children  smiling  gladly, 

When  ff  om  my  weary  eyea  I  abut  out  light. 


Mother,  out*  standa  beaide  me  now !  and,  Uhsb  I 
Xbst  thou  not  hear  the  muaic'a  sweet  aoeoid  f 

See  how  hia  white  winga  beautifully  glisten  I 
Surely  those  winga  were  given  him  by  our 
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Sfaen,  gold  ud  red  are  flouiiig  all  arouad  d«  ■ 
Thej  an  the  flowen  the  angel  tcattereth. 

Bhall  I  htve  alao  wiugB  whilst  life  hu  bound  ml 
Or,  mother,  arp  the;  giTBn  alone  ui  death  t 

Why  dost  thoD  eliap  ms  as  if  1  were  going  * 

Why  doM  ihoa  pme  thy  cheek  thus  unto  mioa 
Tb;  cheek  i«  hot,  and  yet  thy  teaia  are  flowii^ ; 

I  will,  dear  mother,  will  be  alwaja  thine ' 
Do  not  aigh  thoa — it  nuureth  inj  rapoeing ; 

And,  if  then  weep,  then  1  muat  weep  with  tiNE 
Ok,  I  am  tired — my  weary  eyes  are  closing : 

^Jjoofc,  mother,  look  '.  the  aogel  kiHelh  ita  i 


FAIRY  TALES, 


BANS    CHRISTIAN   ANDERSEM 


IIiIiVSTRATBD. 


NEW  TORE: 
THE  WORLD  PUBLIBHING  HOUBK, 


PAST  m. 
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Ci  fte  Yoitiiff  3EUa]irrs  of  ttme  Calct* 


HT  DBAR  UTTLB  FRIENDS, 

The  task  of  translating  this  yolumi 
into  Elnglish  was  to  me  as  a  labor  of  lore; 
for  when  I  read  these  charming  stories  for 
the  iSrst  time  the  thought  immediately  oc- 
curred to  me,  "  How  delightful  a  book 
would  this  be  for  English  children  to  have  I 
How  many  persons  would  be  enchanted 
with  the  book  if  they  could  but  read  it !'' 
And  so,  wishing  that  others — ^many  others, 
as  I  l^pe — ^might  share  my  pleasure  with 
me,  wishing  that  the  name  of  Andersen 
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might  become  as  familiar  and  be  a»  jO| 
fully  greeted  in  England  as  it  is  eirer^ 
where  throughout  Denmark,  I  tiiought  th€ 
best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  translate 
what  he  has  here  written;  and  then  I 
doubted  not  of  finding  some  bookseller 
who  would  take  my  book  and  publish  it 
Well,  I  set  about  the  work;  and  at  every 
pretty  passage  I  thought  to  myself^  how 
some  bright,  playful  eyes  would  sparkle 
still  more  brightly,  and  some  sweet  rosy 
mouth  send  forth  a  happy  laugh,  when  the 
words  I  was  then  writing  would  be  read : 
•and  so  I  translated  story  after  story,  and 
was  as  impatient  to  get  on  as  though  I  had 
not  read  the  book  before,  and  wanted  to 
know  myself  what  was  coming.  Then  I 
took  them  with  me  to  England,  and  read 
them  to  different  persons, — the  yoimg,  anrf 
those  who  had  been  young, — and  all  were 
equally  delighted  with  tlie  pretty  descrip- 
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(ions,  the  beautiful  thoughts,  the  quaint ' 
drollery,  and  the  kindly  feeling  to  be  found  / 
throughout.  For  these  stories  though,  it  ia 
true,  not  all  strictly  speaking  fairy-tales, 
yet  seem  to  me  to  come  from  Fairy-land; 
for  they  have  the  strange  witchery  about 
them  that  when  a  child  reads  he  sees  just 
such  pictures  as  delight  his  young  fancy; 
and  when  a  grown-up  person  takes  them 
in  his  hand  he  is  equally  delighted,  though 
he  sees  them  quite  differently  to  the  child, 
for  to  him  there  are  hidden  meanii^  and 
deep  wisdom  in  what  appears  to  some  a 
mere  childish  tale.  It  may  seem  very 
magical  for  a  thing  to  appear  quite  dif- 
ferent to  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  and 
yet  remain  unchanged ;  but  so  it  is.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  the  lady  to  whom  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  dedicating  my  littla 
book  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago :  "  I  look 
forward  with  great  interest  to  the  publica* 


tkm  of  that  charming  book,  which  I  slial 
enjoy  quite  as  much  as  if  I  were  one  of 
your  legitimate  readers  of  eight  years  oM, 
instead  of  fifty-eight  next  Tuesday:"  so 
you  see  that  not  only  the  schooUboy  but 
one  whose  genius  has  delighted  thousands 
can  read  diem  with  enjoyment  However, 
I  suppose  this  is  because  the  good  and  th« 
gentle-natured,  be  their  age  what  it  may, 
are  all  children  in  heart ;  taking  delight  in 
the  same  simple  things,  and  moved  like 
most  of  yourselves  by  the  expression  of 
natural  feeling.  At  Copenhagen,  too,  these 
tales  are  read  in  the  theatre  to  the  audi- 
ence between  the  acts;  so  great  and  so 
general  is  the  interest  they  excite. 

How  Andersen  could  imagine  such  charm- 
ing things  I  cannot  tell,  nor  do  I  know  il 
the  elves  and  pixies  of  Denmark  gave  him 
a  hint  or  not ;  but  I  should  think  the  beau* 
tiful  thoughts  and  words  so  full  of  pathoe 


were  brought  him  rather  by  some  good 
angel,  a  messenger  from  heaven. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Count  Pocci,  of  Mu- 
nich, (you  all  know  where  Mmiich  is  7), 
told  me  if  I  could  find  a  publisher,  he 
would  make  the  drawings  for  the  book.  1 
was  particutdrly  glad  of  this,  because  ha 
has  already  illustrated  a  great  many  such 
works :  tales  of  his  own,  about  little  or- 
phan children  being  left  all  alone  in  the 
world,  without  any  being  but  God  to  take 
rare  of  them ;  and  pretty  verses  of  four  or 
five  lines  for  ev^y  day  in  the  month;  be- 
sides the  books  of  other  authors :  and  they 
were  all  dooe  in  the  feeling  and  spirit  I 
liked. 

Here,  in  Bavaria,  I  can  assure  you, 

"  All  children  know, 
Thej  know  uid  lore  him  well ; 
And  clftp  their  hands  with  joj  to  beai 
"nie  tilea  thu  ho  eau  tell. 


>.  ^  >    /   >*      *-    /     ,       -  -. . 


-^y  ».. 


**  Ab4  ia  the  man  1m  dimwi  for  tbeoiv 
And  in  hit  tales,  is  shown 
Full  well  1m  knows  thLi  childhood  hss 
A  world  Uist*s  all  its  own.*' 

But  it  is  really  time  to  end.  I  intended 
lo  say  a  few  words  only,  and  I  have  stayed 
to  talk  with  you  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  Farewell,  my  pretty  ones;  and  like 
the  children  in  die  yig;nette,  plucking  fruits 
and  flowers  from  the  overhanging  boughs, 
may  you  derive  gladness  and  much  amuse- 
ment from  these  "  Tales  from  Denmark." 

Farewell  for  a  time :  I  hope  some  day  to 
meet  you  all  again. 

Charles  Boner. 


sir 


LUCKOlf  rugo  I 


)lt  Inrkntt. 


ID  you  ever  see 
any    body    who 
.  knows  so  many 
stories    as    good 
old  Ole  Luckoie 
— and  then,  too, 
siich     storiM  I — 
Yes,  of  an  evo- 
ning,      although 
the    children    ba 
sitting    never  so 
nicely  and  pret- 
tily behaved  at  table,  or  on  their  footstooli^ 
u 
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Up  stairs  Ole  Liickoie  comes  qaite  saftly 
He  has,  in  reality,  list  shoes  on ;  he  opem 
the  door  very  gently,  and  then  what  should 
he  do  but  strew  a  certain  powder  on  the 
eliildren's  eyelids.  It  is  so  fine,  so  very 
fine;  but  still  it  is  always  enough  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  any  longer;  and  that  is  the  leason 
they  do  not  see  him :  then  he  glides  behind 
them,  and  breathes  gently  on  their  neck; 
and  then  their  heads  feel  so  heavy !  But  it 
does  not  hurt  them,  for  good  old  Ole  Luckdie 
loves  the  children,  and  wishes  them  welt^ 
he  only  wants  them  to  be  quiet,  and  they 
are  most  so  when  they  are  in  bed.  He 
wants  them  to  be  still,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  tell  them  his  stories.* 

*  Ole  Luckoie^that  Ib,  ''  old  kind-heaited  Ole,'^  n 
he  whose  business  Up  is  in  every  family  to  close  the 
children's  eyes  when  ^ey  go  to  bed-^itt  short,  to  sing 
them  their  lullaby^  In  Germany  the  sam9  nursery- 
genius  is  to  be  found  :  he  is  called  "  Th#. Sandman,'* 
who,  when  it  is  time  for  the  little  ones  to  go  to  bod. 
■trews  sand  in  their  eyes,  so  that  they  can  no  longe« 
keep  them  open.  It  is  an  erery-day  expression,  when 
16 
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As  soon  as  the  children  are  asleep,  good 
old  Ole  seats  himself  at  the  foot  of  tlieii  bed 
He  is  well  dressed;  his  coat  is  of  silken 
MufT;  hut  to  say  vhat  color  it  is  would  be 
an  impossibility,  for  it  is  so  glossy,  and  is 
green,  and  red,  and  blue,  according  as  he 
turns.  Under  each  arm  he  carries  an  um- 
brella; one  with  pictures,  which  he  holds 
over  the  good  children,  and  then  they  dream 
the  whole  night  the  prettiest  stories;  and 
one  on  which  there  is  nothing,  and  this  one 
he  holds  over  naughty  children,  who  then 
sleep  on  dully  the  whole  night,  and  when 
they  awake  in  the  morning  have  dreamed 
Qotliing  at  all. 

Let  us  hear  now  how  Ole  came  every 
night  for  a  whole  week  to  a  little  boy  called 
Htalmar,  and  what  he  related  to  him. 
That  makes  seven  stories;  for  a  week,  you 
know,  has  seven  days,       ^^ 

•f  an  BTaiin^  a  person  looks  sleepj,  uid  winkr  urf 
nb*  hU  eyes,  m  say,  "  Ha,  ba !  1  we  the  Sandnun  » 
wme!"— -Fi'oTs  o^THB  TaA>fu,«Toa. 
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**  Now,  then,  listen  to  me  !"  said  tlie  kini 
old  man,  when  he  had  got  Hialmar  to  bed. 
"  Now  I'll  show  you  a  pretty  sight !"  and 
suddenly  all  the  flowers  in  the  flower-pou 
were  changed  into  great  trees,  that  spread 
their  long  branches  up  to  the  very  ceihng, 
and  along  the  walls,  so  that  the  whole  room 
looked  like  the  piettiest  bower;  and  all  thv 
boughs  were  full  of  flowers,  and  every  flow- 
er was  more  beautiful  than  a  rose,  and  smelt 
delightfully.  If  one  chose  to  eat  it,  it  tasted 
sweeter  than  siigar-ptums.  The  fruits  shone 
like  gold ;  and  plum-cakes  were  then  almost 
bursting  wilh  raisins:  there  was  nothing 
could  be  compared  to  it  I  But  at  the  same 
moment  a  terrible  lamentation  was  heard  in 
the  table-4rawer,  where  Hlalmar's  school- 
books  were  lying. 

"What's  thati"  said  Ole,  going  to  Out 
drawer  and  pulling  it  out  There  lay  the 
■late,  on  which  the  figures  were  pushing  and 
knocking  each  other ;  for  a  wrong  number 
had  got  into  the  sum,  so  that  the  whole  waa 
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oil  the  point  of  breaking  down :  the  penci. 
jumped  and  hopped  about,  chained  as  he  was 
to  the  slate  by  a  piece  of  string,  just  like  a 
Httle  dog :  he  wanted  to  help  the  sum,  but 
was  not  able.  And  a  little  further  lay  Hial- 
mar's  copy-book :  here,  too,  was  a  moaning 
and  lamentation  within.  On  every  leaf, 
from  top  to  bottom,  were  capital  letters,  each 
with  a  small  one  beside  it,  and  so  all  the 
way  down.  That  was  the  copy ;  and  by 
these  some  other  letters  were  standing,  that 
fancied  they  looked  like  them.  Hialmar 
had  written  these ;  but  there  they  lay,  pret- 
ty much  as  if  they  had  tumbled  over  the 
pencil-line  on  which  they  were  meant  to 
stand. 

''Look!  you  must  stand  so!"  said  the 
copy;  ''look! — so,  sideways,  with  a  bold 
front" 

"  Oh !  we  should  be  glad  enough  to  do 
so,"  said  Hialmar's  letters,  "but  we  can't; 
we  are  such  poor  wretched  creatures !" 

"  Then  you  must  have  some  pepper/'  said 
Die. 

"Oh,  no!"  they  all  cried,  and  stood  M 
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apright  that  it  was  a  plcasuie  to  look  at 
them. 

*'  Well,  I  canU  tell  you  any  more  stories 
DOW,"  said  tlie  kind  old  man ;  "  I  must  go 
and  drill  the  letters:  one,  two!  one,  two! 
one,  two!"  And  then  they  stood  as  straight 
and  as  well  as  only  a  copy  can  stand ;  but 
when  Ole  went  away,  and  Hialmar  looked 
at  them  next  morning,  there  they  were  all 
just  as  wretched-looking  as  before. 

TUESDAY. 

As  soon  as  Hialmar  was  in  bed,  Ole 
touched  all  the  furniture  in  the  room  with 
his  magic  wand,  and  it  immediately  began 
to  speak ;  and  each  thing  spoke  of  itself. 

Orer  the  chest  of  drawers  there  hung  a 
large  picture  in  a  gilded  frame.  It  was  • 
landscape ;  and  in  it  were  to  be  seen  high 
old  trees,  flowers  in  the  grass,  and  a  broad 
piece  of  water,  with  a  river  that  flowed 
round  the  wood,  past  many  castles,  away 
into  the  mighty  sea. 

The  kind  old  man  touched  the  picttm 
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vitli  his  wand ;  and  the  birds  began  to  sing 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  moved,  and  the 
clouds  floated  by,  so  that  one  could  see  theii 
shadows  moving  over  the  landscape.  Ole 
now  Ufted  Hialmar  up  to  the  frame,  and 
Hiahnar  put  his  feet  in  the  picture,  right  in 
among  the  high  grass,  and  there  he  stood. 
He  ran  to  the  water  and  seated  himself  in  a 
little  boat ;  it  was  painted  red  and  white, 
the  sails  shone  like  silver,  and  six  swans, 
with  golden  chains  around  their  necks,  and 
a  brilliant  blue  star  on  their  heads,  drew  the 
boat  past  a  green  wood,  where  the  trees  re- 
lated stories  of  robbers  and  witches,  and  the 
flowers  told  about  the  pretty  little  elves,  and 
about  what  the  butterflies  had  said  to  them. 
The  most  beautiful  fishes,  with  scales  like 
gold  and  silver,  swam  after  the  boat ;  some- 
times they  gave  a  jump,  so  that  they  made 
a  splashing  in  the  water ;  and  birds,  red  and 
blue,  large  and  small,  came  flying  behind  in 
two  long  rows ;  the  gnats  danced,  and  the 
chafers  hummed;  they  all  would  accom* 
pany  Hialmar,  and  each  one  had  a  story  U 
lell. 
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That  was  an  excuntion !  Sometimes  tin 
iroods  were  thick  and  gloomy ;  now  they 
were  like  the  most  pleasing  gardens,  full  of 
flowers  and  sunshine,  and  there  were  two 
large  castles  of  marble  and  crystal.  On  the 
balconies  E'rinccsses  were  standing,  all  of 
whom  were  qnite  little  girls,  acqiiaintancer 
of  Hialmar,  with  whom  he  had  often  played. 
They  stretched  ont  their  hands,  each  one 
holding  the  nicest  little  sncking-pig  imagi- 
nable, made  of  sugar ;  and  Hialmar  took 
hold  of  one  end  as  he  sailed  by,  and  a  Prin- 
cess held  the  other  -,  so  that  each  got  a  piece 
— she  the  smaller,  and  he  the  larger  one. 
Before  each  castle  little  Princes  were  stand- 
ing sentry ;  they  shouldered  arms  with  their 
golden  swords,  and  sent  down  showers  of 
raisins  and  games  of  soldiers.  They  were 
the  right  sort  of  Princes  I  Hiaknar  now 
•ailed  through  a  wood,  now  through  large 
balls,  or  the  middle  of  a  town ;  he  passed, 
too,  through  the  town  where  his  nurse  lived, 
the  who  had  carried  him  atx)ut  when  he  was 
quite  a  little  boy,  and  had  loved  him  so 
dearly.    She  nodded  and  beckoned  to  htiD 
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and  aang  the  pretty  verse  which  she  had 
composed  herself  and  had  sent  to  Hial- 
mar* 

•*  I  think  of  thee,  mv  dailina,  1  think  of  thee,  my  joy, 

At  morning  and  at  evening,  my  little  prattling  boy ; 

For  I  it  was  who  treasured  the  first  words  which 

thy  tongue 
In  infancy  did  utter,  and  on  thy  accents  hung. 

Twas  I  who  kissed  thy  forehead,  'twas  1  who  kiv- 

ed  thy  ckeek 
So  rosy  and  so  dimpled,  when  thou  didst  try  is 

speaK 
And  1  haye  rocked  thy  cradle,  and  sung  thy  lullaby, 
And  watch'd  till  thme  eyes  opened,  as  blue  as  the 

blue  sky. 
And  so  thou  wast  a  part  of  my  life  and  of  my  joy ! 
No !  ne'er  shall  I  forget  thee,  my  darling,  darling 

boy !' 

And  all  the  birds  sang,  too,  the  flowers 
danced  on  their  stems,  and  the  old  trees 
bowed  their  heads,  while  the  kind-hearted 
old  man  told  his  story. 


«k  ttdaa. 
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Well,  to  be  sure  !  How  thx  rain  ia  poui^ 
ing  down  without !  H'almax  could  hear  it 
even  in  his  sleep ;  and  wlien  Ole  opened  the 
window  the  w:itcr  reached  to  the  very  stU; 
it  was  quite  a  lake  :  but  the  most  magnifi  ■ 
cent  ship  lay  just  before  the  house. 

"  Will  you  sail  with  mc,  little  Hialmar?" 
said  O'e ;  "  if  you  will,  you  can  go  and  visit 
foreign  countries  with  me  to-night,  and  be 
here  again  in  the  morning." 

And  all  at  once  there  stood  Hialmar  in 
his  Sunday  clothes  on  tlie  deck  of  the  splen- 
did ship ;  and  it  grow  beautiful  weather  im- 
mediately, and  they  sailed  through  ths 
streets,  and  round  about  by  the  church,  and 
the  whole  place  was  now  a  large  wild  aea- 
They  sailed  on  so  long  tit]  at  last  no  land 
was  to  be  seen,  and  they  perceived  a  flight 
of  storks  coming  from  Hialmar's  home,  and 
going  to  warmer  climes.  They  always  flew 
one  behind  the  other,  and  they  h^d  alnsady 
flown  so  very,  very  far !    One  of  them  wai 


' 

• 

* 

80  tired,  tliat  his  wings  could  scarcely  carry 
liim  further ;  he  was  the  last  of  all,  and  h<! 
soon  remained  a  great  way  behind.  At  last, 
with  outspread  wings,  he  sank  lower  and 
lower,  beat  the  air  a  few  times  with  his  pin- 
ions, but  in  vain.  His  wings  touched  the 
rigging  of  the  ship,  he  slipped  down  from 
the  sail,  and,  plump  ! — there  he  stood  on  the 
deck ! 

Upon  this  a  sailor-boy  took  him  and  put 
him  into  a  hen-coop  with  the  pou.vry,  aiong 
with  the  ducks  and  turkeys.    The   poor 
stork  stood  among  them  quite  out  of  coun-  ' 
tenance. 

"Only  look,  what  an  odd  sort  of  fellow 
that  is !"  said  all  the  cocks  and  hens.  And 
the  turkey-cock  puffed  himself  up  as  much 
as  he  could,  and  asked  him  who  he  was. 
And  the  ducks  walked  backwards,  and  nod- 
ded to  each  other. 

And  the  stork  told  them  of  sultry  Africa, 
of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  ostrich  that  races 
over  the  desert  like  a  wild  horse.  But  the 
ducks  did  not  understand  him,  and  again 
nodded  their  heads,  and  said  one  to  another, 


"  Sliall  we  not  agree  that  he  is  a  simple- 
tonr 

'^  Yes,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  simpleton,"  said 
the  turkey-cock,  gobbling. 

So  the  stork  was  silent,  and  tliought  <rf 
his  dear  Africa. 

"  Tliose  are  very  pretty  thin  legs  of 
yours,"  said  the  turkey ;  "  pray,  what  do 
they  cost  a  yard  7" 

*'  Quack  !  quack  !  quack  !"  giggled  all 
the  ducks ;  but  the  stork  did  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  them. 

"  Oh,  you  might  very  well  have  laughed, 
too,"  said  the  turkey  to  the  stork,  "  for  the 
joke  was  a  good  one.  But  perhaps  it  was 
not  high  enough  for  you !  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
he  is  a  shallow  fellow,  so  let  us  not  waste 
our  words  upon  hun,  but  keep  our  clever 
things  for  ourselves !"  And  then  he  gob- 
bled, and  the  ducks  gabbled,  "quack! 
quack  !  quack  !"  It  was  really  laughable 
to  see  how  amused  they  were. 

But  Hialmar  went  to  the  hen-coop,  and 
called  the  stork,  who  hopped  out  to  him  on 
the  dec!c.    Ho  had  now  rested,  and  it  seem- 
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•d  aaifhenotlded  to  Hialniar  to  thank  him  j 
then  he  spread  out  his  wings  and  flew  awaf 
to  warm  lands;  but  the  fowls  clucked,  the 
ducks  gabbled,  and  the  turkey  grew  as  red 
as  fire. 

"  We'll  make  soup  of  you  to-morrow," 
said  Hialmar;  and  saying  these  wurds  he 
awoke,  and  was  lying  in  his  own  little  bed. 
That  was  a  strange  journey  that  Ole  had 
taken  him  in  the  night ! 


"  What  do  you  think  1"  said  Ole ;  "  but 
don't  be  afraid:  I'll  show  you  a  little 
mouse."  And  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him 
with  the  pretty  little  creature.  "  She  is 
come  to  invite  you  to  a  wedding.  There 
are  hero  two  little  mice  that  are  to  l>e  mar- 
ried this  evening.  They  live  under  the  floor 
of  your  larder ;  and  they  say  it  is  a  won- 
drous charming  residence !" 

"  But  how  can  I  get  tlirough  th  i  littla 
mouse-hole  f"  asked  Hialmar. 

*'  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  old  mao 


■  rU  lake  care  to  make  you  small  enoagli.' 
And  he  touched  Hialmar  with  hts  wand, 
and  he  grew  smaller  and  smaller  immedi- 
ately, till  at  last  he  vras  not  bi^er  than  a 
finger.  "  Now,  then,  you  can  put  on  the 
little  leaden  soldier's  clothes;  I  think  they'll 
fit  you,  and  it  looks  so  well  to  have  on  uni- 
form when  one  is  in  company." 

"Very  well,"  said  Hialmar;  and  in  the 
■ame  moment  he  was  dressed  like  the  nicest 
little  leaden  soldier. 

"  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  a 
•eat  in  your  mamma's  tiiimble,"  said  the 
little  mouse,  "  I  will  do  mys^ilf  the  honor  to 
draw  you." 

"  Oh,  your  ladyship  surely  won't  take  the 
trouble  yourself!"  said  Hialmar,  and  on 
they  drove  to  the  wedding. 

First  they  came  into  a  long  gallery  under 
the  Qqot,  tiiat  was  just  high  enough  to  drive 
through  with  the  thimble,  and  was  lighted 
the  whole  way  with  touchwood,  which 
■hone  in  the  dark  brilliantly. 

"Does  It  not  smell  deliciously  herel" 
■aid  the  mouse  that  drew  him  aloiut;  "  th« 
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whole  corridor  has  been  rubbed  with  bacon* 
rind — ^there  can  be  nothing  nicer !'' 

Now  they  came  into  the  hall  where  waa 
the  bridal  pair.  On  the  right  stood  the  lady 
mice,  who  whispered  as  if  they  were  amus- 
ing themselves  at  the  others'  expense ;  and 
on  the  left  stood  the  gentlemen  mice,  strok- 
ing their  whiskers  with  their  paws ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  one  beheld  the  mar- 
riage pair,  standing  in  a  hollow  cheese ;  and 
they  kissed  each  other  before  every  body, 
for  they  were  betrothed  and  were  just  going 
to  be  married.  Moi^  and  more  company 
came;  the  mice  almost  trampled  each  other 
to  death,  and  the  two  whose  wedding  was 
to  be  celebrated  stationed  themselves  right 
in  the  door-way,  so  that  there  was  no  going 
in  or  out.  The  whole  room,  like  the  corri- 
dor, had  been  rubbed  with  bacon-rind ;  this 
was  all  the  refreshment  they  got;  but  as 
dessert,  a  pea  was  shown,  in  which  a  little 
mouse  of  the  family  had  bitten  the  names  of 
the  wedding  pair ;  that  is  to  say,  the  iuitiab 
only  It  was  beautiful  beyond  all  descrij>- 
Hod. 
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All  die  mice  said  the  wedding  was  Turf 
grand,  and  that  the  conversation,  too,  had 
been  very  good. 

Now  Hialmar  drove  home  again.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  been  in  very  high  society; 
but  he  had  been  obliged  to  bend,  and  creep, 
and  make  himself  very  small,  and  put  on  a 
leaden  soldier's  uniform. 


PRIDAT. 

*'  It  IS  incredible  what  a  quantity  of  o.d 

people  are  always  wanting  to  have  me," 

said  Ole  Luckoie ;  "  particularly  those  who 

hav^  done  something  wicked !     '  Good,  dear 

Ole  Luckoie,'  say  they  to  me,  *  we  cannot 

close  our  eyes ;  and  we  lie  the  whole  night, 

and  see  all  our  misdeeds,  that  sit  like  little 

ugly  goblins  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 

sprinkle  us  with  hot  water.     Do  come  and 

drive  them  away,  that  we  may  get  a  little 

soimd  sleep !'     And  then  they  heave  deep 

sighs.     *  We  will  willingly  pay  you : — ^good 

night,  Ole ;  the  money  lies  on  the  window* 
so 
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gill !'  But  I  don't  do  it  foi  money,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"What  shall  we  undertake  to-night  1" 
said  Hialmar. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  if  you  would  like  to 
go  to  a  wedding :  it  is  quite  a  different  sort 
of  one  to  yesterday's.  Your  sister's  large 
doll,  that  looks  like  a  man,  and  is  called 
Herman,  is  to  marry  the  doll  Bertha ;  be- 
sides, it  is  her  birthday ;  so  many  presents 
will  arrive." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Hialmar;  "every 
time  the  doll  wants  new  clothes,  my  sister 
says  it  is  her  birth-day,  or  her  wedding. 
That  has  happened  a  hundred  times  already 
for  certain." 

"  Yes,  but  to-night  is  the  wedding  for  the 
hundred-and-first  time;  and  after  it  has 
happened  a  hundred  and  one  times,  then  all 
is  over.  This  time,  therefore  it  will  be  un** 
paralleled :  only  look  !" 

And  Hialmar  looked  on  the  table.  There 
stood  the  little  pasteboard  baby-house,  with 
lights  in  the  windows,  and  before  the  door 
were  all  the  leaden  soldiers  presenting  ann3 
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Ihe  wedding  pair  were  sitting  on  the  floo/| 
leaning  tiiouglufully  against  the  leg  of  the 
table.  Then  Ole  I^uckoie  put  on  grand- 
mamma's black  gown,  and  married  them. 
When  the  wedding  was  over,  ail  the  fumi* 
ture  in  the  room  began  singing  the  following 
•ong,  which  the  lead-pencil  had  written  for 
Ihe  occasion : 

"  Ho,  for  the  bridegroom !  mnd  ho,  for  the  btridt 
That's  standing  beside  him  in  beauty *s  pride ! 
Her  skin  it  is  made  of  a  white  kid-glove, 
And  on  her  he  looks  with  an  eye  of  lore. 
Joy  to  the  husband,  and  joy  to  the  wife. 
And  happiness,  too,  and  a  long,  long  life  !* 

And  then  presents  were  made  them, 
but  no  eatables  were  given :  this  they  had 
themselves  desired;  for  they  had  quite 
enough  with  love. 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  rountry  now,  or 
make  a  tour  abroad?"  asked  the  bride* 
groom ;  and  the  swallow,  who  was  a  greal 
traveller,  and  the  old  hen  in  the  court  that 
had  brooded  six  times,  were  called  in  to  giva 
their  advice ;  and  the  swallow  related  about 
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the  beautiful  wann  countries  where  lurgi 
and  clustering  grapes  hapg  oii  the  vines, 
where  the  air  is  mild,  and  where  the  moun* 
tains  have  tints  that  are  here  unknown. 

"But  you  have  not  our. green  cabbag*^ 
there,"  said  the  Hen.  "  I  passed  one  sum- 
mer in  the  country  with  all  my  young  fami« 
ly :  there  was  a  sandpit  there,  in  which  we 
could  go  and  scratch ;  besides  that,  we  were 
allowed  to  be  in  a  garden  full  of  green  cab- 
bages. Oh,  how  green  it  was!  I  cannot 
imagine  any  thing  more  lovely !" 

"  But  one  cabbage-head  looks  just  like 

the  other,"  said  the  Swallow;  "and  then 

here  you  have  so  often  bad  weather." 

"  One  is  accustomed  to  it,"  said  the  Hen, 

"  But  it  is  cold  here,  it  freezes !" 

"  That  is  good  for  the  cabbage,"  said  the 

Hen.     "  Besides  it  can  be  warm  here,  too. 

Had  we  not  four  years  ago  a  summer  that 

lasted  five  weeks  1    It  was  so  hot  that  one 

could  hardly  breathe.     Moreover,  here  are 

none  of  the  poisonous  animals  that  are  found 

abroad.     Here  we  have  no  robbers !     He 

must  be  a  blockhead  that  does  not  think  ouf 
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omiLtry  the  finest  in  the  world  I  Such  a 
one  does  not  deserve  to  live  in  it !"  And  at 
these  words  tears  ran  down  the  Hen's  cheekn 
*'  I  have  travelled,  too !  I  have  travelled  in 
a  hamper  more  than  twelve  miles.  There 
is  no  such  great  pleasure  in  travelling  that 
I  can  see !" 

*'  Yes,  the  Hen  is  a  sensible  person,"  said 
the  Doll  Bertha.  ''  I  have  no  great  wish  to 
travel  over  motmtains  either;  for  that  is 
nothing  else  but  going  up  and  then  coming 
down  again.  No,  we  will  take  a  trip  to  tho 
sand-pit,  and  go  walking  in  the  cabbage 
garden." 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled. 


SATURDAY. 

**  Am  I  to  hear  a  story  ?"  said  little  Hial* 
mar,  as  soon  as  the  good-natured  Ole  had 
got  him  to  sleep. 

"We  have  no  time  this  evening,"  said 
Ole,  spreading  out  his  handsomest  umbrella 
over  him.  "  Look  at  these  Chinese !"  And 
the  large  umbrella  looked  like  a  great  china 
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plate  with  blue  trees  and  pointed  bridge^ 
full  of  littia  Chinese  standing  and  Dodding 
their  heads. 

"  We  must  get  the  whole  in  order  for  to- 
morrow," said  Ole  Luckoie;  "  to-moiroir  is 
a  holyday,  it  is  Sunday.  I  must  go  up  to 
the  chuich-tower,  to  see  if  all  the  little 
church-sprites  have  polished  the  bells,  that 
they  may  sound  melodiously.  I  must  away 
into  the  fields,  to  see  if  the  winds  hare 
swept  the  dust  from  the  grass  and  the  leaves; 
1  must  take  down  all  the  stars  and  polish 
them.  I  take  them  all  in  my  apron ;  but 
they  must  first  be  numbered,  and  the  hoiea 
where  they  belong  must  be  numbered,  too, 
80  that  each  may  get  his  right  place  again, 
otherwise  they  would  not  fit  tight ;  and  we 
<hould  have  a  quantity  of  falling  stars  if  one 
ifter  the  other  were  to  tumble  down." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Ole  Luckoie," 
•aid  an  old  Portrait,  that  hung  on  the  wait 
Dear  which  Hialmar  slept.  "  I  am  Ilial- 
mar's  great-grandfather.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  telling  the  boy  pretty 
ttories,  but  you  must  not  set  his  ideas  in 
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eonftision.  Stars  cannot  he  taken  down  and 
polished.  Stars  are  globes  like  our  world, 
and  that  is  the  very  best  tiling  about  them.'' 

''  Many  thanks,  old  great-grandfather !" 
said  Ole.  "  Very  many  thanks !  You  are, 
it  is  tme,  an  old  great-grandfather,  but  I  am 
older  than  you.  I  am  an  old  heathen ;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  named  me  the  God  ol 
Dreams.  I  have  been  hi  the' houses  of  the 
great,  and  still  go  there.  I  know  how  to 
deal  with  great  and  little !  Now,  then,  do 
you  tell  a  story  !"  And  old  Ole  went  away 
and  took  his  umbrella  with  him. 

"  Now-a-days  one  dares  not  say  what  one 
thinks !"  murmured  the  old  Portrait 

And  here  Hialmar  awoke. 


SUNDAY. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Ole ;  and  Hialmar 
nodded,  and  ran  quickly  to  the  portrait  of 
his  great-grandfather,  and  turned  it  with  the 
face  to  the  wall,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
mix  in  the  conversation  as  it  did  yesterday 
evening. 
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"  Now  ytiu  must  tell  me  a  story  alK  ut  the 
five  greeii  peas  that  lived  in  a  pea-shell,  and 
about  the  cock  that  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
hen,  and  of  the  darning-needle  that  wanted 
to  be  very  fine,  and  fancied  itself  a  sewing- 
needle." 

"  One  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,'' 
saidOle.  "Iwill  rather  show  you  sometliing. 
I  will  show  you  my  brotlier ;  but  he  nevtsr 
comes  but  once ;  and  when  he  does  come  to 
any  body  he  takes  him  on  his  horse,  and 
tells  him  stories.  He  knows  only  two;  the 
one  is  indescribably  bea'.Hiful,  such  as  no 
Due  in  the  world  can  imagine;  and  the  other 
is  so  horrible  and  frightful — I  cannot  say 
how  dreadful !"  And  he  lifted  little  Hiai- 
mar  up  to  the  window,  and  said :  "  There, 
look  at  my  brother,  the  other  Ole ;  he  is,  it 
is  true,  sometimes  called  Death  !  You  see, 
he  does  not  look  half  so  horrid  as  he  is  made 
in  picture-books,  where  he  is  all  boues.  All 
that  is  silver  embroidery  that  he  has  on  til 
dress !  it  is  the  richest  hussar  uniform  t  n 
cloak  of  black  velvet  flies  behind  him  ovei 
his  horse:  look!  how  he  gallops!" 
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And  Hialmar  saw  how  Oe  Luckoie't 
brother  rode  away,  and  took  the  yonng  and 
the  old  up  with  him  on  his  horse.  Some  he 
^t  before  him,  and  others  behind ;  but  he 
ilways  asked  first  what  testimonials  they 
^ad. 

"  Oh,  good  ones,"  said  they  all.  "  Yes, 
bni  let  me  look  myself,"  said  he ;  and  then 
they  were  obliged  to  show  him  the  book : 
and  all  those  who  had  "very  good,"  or 
**  PARTICULARLY  GOOD,"  camc  bcfore  him  on 
norseback,  and  heard  the  beautiful  story; 
but  those  who  had  "pretty  well,"  oi 
"  BAD,"  in  their  books,  were  obliged  to  get 
behind  and  hear  the  dreadful  one.  They 
trembled  and  cried,  and  wanted  to  jimip 
down  from  the  horse,  but  they  could  not,  for 
they  and  the  horse  had  grown  together. 

"  But  Death  is  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
two,"  said  Hialmar;  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
him-" 

"  Nor  should  you  be,"  said  Ole ;  "  only 
take  care  that  you  have  a  good  certificate  in 
your  booit." 

"Yes,  that  is  instructive,"  murmured  th« 
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greAt-grandpapa'a  portrait;  " it  is, hovetroT 
a  good  thing  to  express  one's  opinion  aHei 
all ;"  and  now  the  old  gentleman  wai 
pleased. 

Well,  that  is  the  story  of  Ole  Lurkoifi, 
and  this  evening  he  can  tell  you  some  mora 
lalcfl. 
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F,  af^er   a  Ihundor- 
storm,  yoii  go  into  i 
field    where    Bticlc- 
wheat    is    growing, 
you  will  somcttmea 
see     that     it     looka 
quite  black  and  sing- 
ed;   just    as    if    a 
stream  of  flame  had  passed  over  it :   and 
then  the  farmer  says,   "  The  lightning  haa 
done  this."     But  how  is  it  that  the  lightning 
does  it  1    I  will  tell  yon  what  the  Sparrow 
told  ine,  and  the  sparrow  heard  it  from  an 
9ld  Willow-treft  that  stood  in  a  field  of 
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Buckwheat,  and  is  still  standing  there.  It 
b  a  large  and  quite  a  venerable  Willow,  t  iit 
old  and  wrinkled,  and  is  cleft  from  top  tc 
bottom;  and  out  of  the  clefts  grow  black- 
berrjr-btishes  and  grass.  The  tree  bends 
forwards,  and  thebra.iches  almost  reach  the 
ground — it  looks  like  long  green  hair  hang< 
ing  down.  In  all  the  fields  around  grain 
was  growing:  Rye,  Buckwheat,  and  Oats. 
Yes,  beautiful  Oats,  that  look,  when  ripe, 
like  a  whole  sea  of  little  golden  canaries  sit- 
ting on  a  bough.  The  grain  stood  there  in 
such  blessed  fulness ;  and  ttie  heavier  it  was 
the  lower  it  bowed  in  pious  humility. 

A  field  of  Buckwheat  was  there,  too,  and 
it  lay  just  before  the  old  Willow-tree.  But 
die  Buckwheat  bowed  not  down  as  did  the 
other  grain  ;  stiff  and  proud,  there  it  stood. 

"  1  am  quite  as  rich  as  the  ears  of  Com," 
It  said,  "and,  besides,  I  am  much  more 
beautiful '.  my  flowers  are  as  lovely  us  the 
blossom  of  the  Apple-tree :  it  is  quite  a  plea- 
■ure  to  look  at  mn  I  Did  you  ever  sec  any 
thing  more  splendid  than  we  are,  old  Wil- 
low-ir««  {" 
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Ai.d  the  Willow  nodded  as  though  hi 
would  say,  "  Yes,  certainly  I  have  "  But 
the  Buckwheat  was  jnifTed  up  with  pndc 
end  said,  "The  8tii]>id  tree!  he  is  so  old 
'that  grass  is  growing  over  his  body !'' 

Now,  a  dreadful  thunder-storm  drew 
near ;  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  folded  theii 
leaves,  or  bowed  their  heads,  while  the 
tempest  passed :  but  the  Buckwheat,  in  his 
pride,  stood  quite  erect 

"  Bow  thy  head,  as  we  do,"  said  the 
Flowers. 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing!"  said  th« 
Buckwheat 

"  Bow  thy  head,  as  we  do,"  said  tlie 
Com;  "  the  Spirit  of  the  storm  is  about  to 
rush  by.  He  hath  wings  which  reach  from 
the  clouds  unto  the  earth  ;  he  will  dash  thee 
down  before  thou  hasv  time  to  implore  liiiu 
to  bo  merciful !" 

"  No,  I  will  not  bend,"  said  tlie  Buck- 
wheat 

"Close  thy  flowers,  and  bend  down  thy 
leaves,"  said  the  old  Willow-tree;  "look 
not  into  the  glare  of  the  Iiglitiii]ig  when  thi 
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Cloud  bursts :  men  even  dare  not  do  that 
for  in  the  lightning  one  seeth  into  God's  own 
heaven,  and  that  sight  is  enough  to  dazzle 
even  man :  how  would  it  fare  with  us,  mere 
plants  of  the  earth,  if  we  dared  to  do  it?  we 
are  so  much  less  !" 

"  So  much  less !"  said  the  Buckwheat ; 
'*  now  just  for  that  I  will  gaze  into  God's 
own  heaven !"  and  he  did  do  so  in  his  pride 
and  presumption.  It  was  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  in  fire  and  fiaihe,  so  terribly  did 
it  lighten. 

Later,  when  the  storm  was  over,  there 
stood  the  Flowers  and  the  Com  in  the  calm 
pure  air  refreshed  by  the  rain;  but  the 
Buckwheat  was  burned  by  the  lightning  as 
black  as  a  coal :  it  lay  a  dead  useless  plant 
upon  the  field. 

And  the  old  Willow  moved  its  branches 
tn  the  wind,  and  large  drops  fell  from  the 
green  leaves,  as  though  the  tree  wept  And 
the  Sparrows  asked :  "  What  are  you  weep- 
ing for }  It  is  so  beautiful  here !  Look 
how  the  sun  is  shining ;  look  how  the  clouds 
are  sailing  on !     Do  you  not  smell  the  fra- 
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(trance  of  tlie  flowers  and  of  the  bud.Ml 
What  are  you  weeping  for,  then,  you  oW 
Willow  1 

And  tlip  Willow  told  them  of  the  pride 
and  presiimplioii  of  the  Buckwheat,  and  ot 
llie  puiiishtneiit  that  is  sure  to  follow.  L 
wlio  relate  the  story,  heard  it  from  the  Spar- 
rows :  they  told  it  me  one  evening  wl.en  I 
bogged  for  a  fairy-tale. 
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AR,  far  from  here., 

in  the  land  whi- 

IF  the  swallows  fly 

h  us  it  is  winter, 

It  a  King,  who  had 

IS,  and  one  daugh- 

jd     Etise.        The 

ithers,  princes  all, 

went  to  school  with  stars  on  their  breast, 

and  sworda  at  their  side,     They  wrote  on 

golden  tablets  with  pencils  of  diamond ;  and 

they  conid  read  hi  any  book,  and  out  of  any 

book :   yon  heard  in  a  moment  that  they 

were  Princes     Their  sister  Elise  sat  on  a 


jtlle  stool  of  looking-glass,  and  had  a  jto- 
ture-book  that  had  cost  half  a  kingdom. 

What  a  happy  life  the  children  led!  but 
It  vas  not  to  last  long. 

Tlieir  father,  the  King  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, married  a  wicked  Uneen,  who  treated 
the  children  very  ill.  On  the  vory  fr^t  day 
they  L.t  .lio  diircrnico.  There  was  «  great 
festival  ai  the  palace,  and  the  cliildrer.  play- 
ed at  visiting ;  bnt  instead  of  having  roasted 
apples  and  cakes,  as  formerly,  the  Queen 
gave  them  only  sand  in  little  saucers,  and 
■aid,  "  they  must  fancy  it  was  something 
good  to  eat." 

The  following  week  she  sent  little  sister 
t!lise  to  some  peasants  in  the  country;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  she  had  something 
bad  of  the  Princes  to  tell  the  King,  so  that 
ho  no  longer  cared  much  about  them. 

"Be  off!  go  into  the  world,  and  take 
care  of  yourselves !"  said  the  wicked  Queen. 
"  Fly  off  in  the  shape  of  large  dumb  birds !" 
But  yet  she  could  not  make  it  quite  so  bad 
u  ^fl  wished;  and  into  eleven  beautiful 
vbite   swans  were   the   Princes    changed 
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With  a  strange  cry,  they  flew  out  of  tha 
windows  of  the  palace,  and  disappeared  ovei 
the  park  and  the  wood. 

It  was  still  very  early  in  the  morning 
when  they  passed  by  the  place  where  Elisi* 
was  lying  asleep  in  the  peasant's  cottage 
They  flew  in  circles  round  the  roof,  turned 
their  long  necks  here  and  there,  and  beat 
the  air  with  their  wings ;  but  nobody  heard 
or  saw  them,  and  they  were  obHged  to  con- 
tinue their  flight  up  into  the  r'ouds,  and 
over  the  wide  world.  Then  they  flew  to 
the  great  gloomy  wood,  which  extended  to 
the  sea-shore. 

Poor  little  Elise  stood  in  the  peasant's 
room,  and  played  with  a  green  leaf;  for  it 
was  the  only  thing  she  had  to  play  with. 
She  made  a  hole  in  the  leaf,  and  through  it 
peeped  at  the  sun ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  saw  the  bright  eyes  of  her  bro- 
thers ;  and  as  often  as  the  warm  sunbeams 
fell  on  her  cheeks,  she  thought  of  her  bro- 
thers' kisses. 

Each  day  passed  like  the  other.  If  the 
wind  blew  through  tlie  great  rose-tree  \» 
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fore  the  house,  it  vEispered  to  the  men 
"  Who  is  more  lovely  than  ye  are  V  Bui 
tlie  roses  shook  their  heads  and  tiaid,  "  Bliso 
IB  far  more*  lovely !"  And  if  the  old  wife 
eat  on  a  Sunday  before  the  cottage-door, 
and  read  in  her  book  of  hymns,  the  wind 
turned  over  the  leaves,  and  said  to  the  book, 
"  Who  is  more  pious  tlian  thou  f  "  Elise!" 
answered  the  hymn-book;  and  what  the 
roses  and  the  hymn-book  said  was  quite 
true. 

When  liaise  was  fifteen  years  old,  she  was 
to  return  home ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Queen 
saw  how  beautiful  she  was,  she  took  such 
an  aversion  to  her  that  she  would  have  liked 
to  change  her  into  a  wild  swan  like  her 
brothers.  However,  she  did  not  dare  to  do 
so,  because  tlie  King  wanted  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter. 

One  morning  early,  the  dueen  went 
into  her  bath,  which  was  of  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  soft  cushions  and  costly 
carpets.  She  took  three  toads,  kissed  them, 
and  said  to  onu  of  iliem,  "  Do  thou  sit  od 
Ihe  hea.)  of  Elise  when  she  goes  u  batlia 


that  she  may  become  as  lazy  and  drowsy  as 
thou  art."  "  Sit  thou  on  her  foreliead," 
faid  she  to  another,  ''  that  she  may  grow  aa 
ugly  as  thou  art,  so  that  her  father  may  not 
recognise  her."  "Do  thou  Ue  in  her  bo- 
som," said  she  to  the  third,  "  that  her  heart 
may  be  tainted,  and  that  she  may  grow 
wicked,  and  be  her  own  punishment." 

Then  she  put  the  toads  into  the  clear  wa* 
ter,  which  immediately  assumed  a  greenish 
color ;  and  she  called  Elise,  undressed  her, 
and  made  her  step  into  the  bath,  and  put 
her  head  under  the  water.  And  then  one 
toad  sat  in  her  hair,  the  other  on  her  fore- 
head, and  the  third  on  her  bosom ;  but  Elise 
did  not  seem  to  remark  it.  When  she  left 
the  bath  there  swam  three  red  poppies  on 
the  water;  and  had  the  animals  not  been 
poisonous,  and  kissed  ly  the  witch,  they 
would  have  been  turned  into  roses,  from 
tarrying  a  while  on  Elise's  heart  and  head. 
She  was  too  pious  for  witchcraft  to  have 
any  power  over  her. 

When  the  wicked  Queen  saw  this,  she 
rubbed  the  child  all  over  with  walnut-juica 
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till  the  wa5  of  a  dark-brown  color , 
her  lonely  face  with  a  stinking  ointment, 
and  matle  her  tine  lone  hair  hane  in  wild 
cr>n fusion-  To  recognise  the  beautiful  Elise 
was  now  impossible. 

Whf n  hor  father  saw  her  he  started,  anJ 
said  that  she  was  not  his  daughter.  No- 
body  knew  her  attain,  except  the  honse-dog 
and  ihc  swallow  :  hut  they  were  poor  crea- 
tures, who  had  nottiing  to  say  in  the  matter. 

Poor  Klise  wept  bilieriy,  and  thought  of 
her  eleven  brothers,  not  one  of  whom  did 
she  see  at  the  palace.  Much  afflicted,  she 
stole  away,  and  walked  across  field  and 
moor  to  the  large  forest  She  knew  not 
whither  she  wanted  to  go;  but  she  was  very 
d(  jocted,  and  had  such  a  longing  after  her 
brothers,  who,  no  doubt,  had  been  turned 
adrift  in  the  world,  too ;  them  would  she 
seek,  and  she  was  determined  to  ^nd  them 

She  had  not  been  long  in  the  forest  before 
niglit  came  on,  and  she  lost  her  way  in  tlia 
dark.  So  she  laid  herself  down  in  the  soft 
moss,  said  her  evening  prayer,  and  leaned 
her  head  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.     It  was  sr 
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Mill  in  the  forest,  the  air  was  so  mild,  and 
around  in  the  grass  and  on  the  moss  there 
gleamed  the  green  light  of  many  hundred 
glov-worms;  and  when  she  gently  touched 
one  of  the  branches  with  her  hand,  the  radi- 
ant insects  came  down  to  her  like  falling 
Stan. 

The  whole  night  she  dreamed  of  her  bro- 
thers :  they  played  again  like  children,  wrote 
on  golden  tablets  with  pencils  of  diamond, 
and  looked  at  the  pretty  picture-book  that 
had  cost  half  a  kingdom ;  but  on  the  tablets 
they  did  not  merely  write  as  formerly, 
strokes  and  0*8;  no,  now  they  described  the 
bold  deeds  that  they  had  accomplished,  and 
the  strange  fortunes  they  had  experienced ; 
and  iii  the  picture-bo  tk  all  was  animated— 
the  birds  sang,  the  men  stepped  out  of  the 
book  and  spoke  witl  Elise  and  her  brothers : 
but  when  she  turr.ed  over  a  leaf,  in  they 
jumped  again  directly,  in  order  that  the  pic- 
tures might  not  get  into  confusion. 

When  Elise  awoke,  the  sim  was  already 
high  in  the  heaven  :  it  is  true  she  could  no) 
ace  it,  the  high  trees  interwove  their  leafy 


branches  so  closely ;  but  the  suiibeanu  plaj ' 
ed  upon  them,  and  looked  like  a  waving 
golden  gauze.  There  was  such  a  fragrance 
from  the  verdure;  and  the  birds  almost 
perched  on  Elise's  shoulder.  She  heard  die 
vater  splashing;  for  there  were  many  con- 
siderable brooks  which  all  met  in  a  pond 
with  a  beautiful  sandy  bottom :  'tis  true 
thick  bushes  grew  all  aromid  it;  but  the 
deer  had  broken  a  broad  way  through,  and 
on  this  path  Elise  went  to  the  water.  It 
was  so  clear,  that  if  the  boughs  and  the 
bushes  had  not  been  waved  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  wind,  one  would  have  been 
forced  to  believe  that  they  were  painted^  and 
lay  down  at  the  bottom,  so  distinctly  was 
every  leaf  reflected,  those  that  glowed  in  the 
smilight  as  well-as  those  which  lay  in  the 
shade. 

When  Elise  saw  her  face  in  the  water  she 
was  much  frightened,  so  brown  and  ugly 
did  she  look ;  but  when  she  welted  her  little 
hand  and  nibbed  her  eyes  and  forcb^ad,  the 
white  skin  appeared  again  ;  and  Elise  laid 
bei  clothes  aside  and  stepped  into  tlie  fresb 


water, — a  more  lovely  royal  child  than  ^e 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

After  she  had  dressed  herself  and  braided 
her  long  hair,  she  w^nt  to  the  bubbling 
spring,  drank  out  of  the  hollow  of  her  hand, 
and  wandered  farther  into  the  wood — she 
herself  knew  not  whither.     She  thought  of 
her  brothers,  thought  of  the  ever- watchful 
and  good  God,  Who  would  certainly  not 
forsake  her ;  for  it  was  He  Who  made  the 
wild  apples  to  grow,  to  give  food  to  the 
liungry ;  and  He  showed  her  a  tree  whose 
branches  bent  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
fruit     Here  she  dined,  put  props  under  the 
branches,  and  then  went  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood.     It  was  so  still  there  that 
she  heard  her  own  footsteps,  ar.d  the  rustle 
of  every  withered  leaf  that  bent  beneath  hei 
feet.     Not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sun- 
beam penetrated  the  thick  foliage-roof;  and 
the  high  trunks  stood  so  near  together,  that 
when  she  looked  straight  forward,  a  grating 
of  wooden  beams  seemed  to  close  around 
ner :  oh,  it  was  a  solitude  such  as  Elise  had 
never  kuown  I     And  the  night  was  so  daric 
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«*4iot  a  single  glow-worm  shone !  Miidi 
afflicted,  she  lay  down  to  sleep ;  and  there 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  boughs  above  her 
parted,  and  the  ever- watchful  and  good  God 
looked  down  upon  her  with  an  eye  of  love, 
and  a  thousand  little  angels  peeped  forth  to 
gaze  at  her  from  the  clouds. 

On  awaking  the  next  morning,  she  did  not 
know  if  it  were  a  dream,  or  if  it  had  really 
happened. 

She  went  a  few  steps  further  on,  when 
Bhe  met  an  old  woman  with  a  basket  full  oi 
berries.  The  old  woman  gave  her  some 
Elise  asked  her  If  she  had  not  seen  eleven 
Princes  riding  through  the  wood. 

"  No,"  answered  the  woman ;  "  but  yes- 
terday I  saw  eleven  swans,  with  golden 
crowns  on  their  heads,  swim  down  the 
Btream  near  here." 

And  she  led  Elise  to  a  hiJI,  at  whose  foot 
a  brook  flowed  winding  along ;  the  trees  on 
either  bank  stretched  their  long  leafy 
branches  towards  each  other,  and  where  on 
account  of  their  natural  growth  tliey  were 
unable  to  meet,  the  roots  had  loosened  rhem* 
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aehes  firom  the  earth  and  hung  kterwoven 
over  the  water. 

EUse  bade  the  old  woman  farewell,  and 
walked  on  by  the  side  of  the  brook  to  the 
spot  where  it  flowed  into  the  great  and  open 
•ea. 

The  whole  sea  lay  spread  out  before  the 
maiden ;  but  not  a  sail,  not  a  boat  was  to  bo 
seen  :  how  was  she  to  go  on?  She  looked 
at  the  countless  pebbles  on  the  shore ;  they 
were  all  smooth  and  rounded  by  the  water; 
glass,  iron,  stones — ^all  that  lay  on  the  shore 
had  received  this  form  from  the  water ;  and 
yet  it  was  much  softer  than  her  little  deli- 
bate  hand.  ^*It  rolls  on  untiringly,  and 
even  what  is  hard  is  made  smooth.  Not  less 
untiring  will  I  be :  thanks  for  the  lesson,  ye 
clear  rolling  waves ;  some  day,  so  my  heart 
tells  me,  ye  will  bear  me  to  where  my  dear 
brothers  are  I" 

On  the  sea- weed  which  was  washed  up  on 
the  shore  lay  eleven  white  swans'  feathers ; 
Elise  collected  them  into  a  nosegay :  some 
drops  were  hanging  on  them,  but  whether 
dew  or  tears  it  was  iiipossible  to  distinguish 
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On  the  shore  it  was  very  solitary,  but  aha 
felt  it  not ;  for  the  sea  presented  an  eternal 
change — ^more  in  one  single  hour  tlian  the 
lakes  could  show  in  a  whole  year.  If  a 
oiack  cloud  came,  it  was  as  if  the  sea  would 
say,  "  I,  too,  can  look  gloomy ;"  and  then 
the  wind  blew,  and  the  waves  turned  theii 
white  sides  outermost;  but  if  the  clouds 
looked  red,  and  the  winds  slept,  then  the 
sea  was  like  a  rose-leaf — ^now  it  was  green, 
now  white ;  but  however  still  it  might  rest, 
there  was  on  the  shore  a  gentle  motion,  and 
the  water  heaved  slightly,  like  a  sleeping 
infant's  bosom. 

As  the  sun  was  going  down,  Elise  saw 
eleven  wild  swans,  with  golden  crowns  on 
their  heads,  flying  towards  the  land :  they 
flew  one  behind  the  other,  and  looked  like  a 
long  white  pennon.  Then  Elise  climbed  up 
the  hill,  and  hid  herself  behind  some  bushes ; 
the  swans  alighted  close  to  her,  and  fluttered 
their  large  white  wings. 

The  sun  sank  into  the  water,  and  sud« 
denly  the  swan-like  forms  disappeared,  aud 
eleven  handsome  Princes,  Elise's  brothersk 


Stood  before  her.  She  uttered  a  loud  cry 
for  although  they  were  greatly  changed) 
Elise  knew — felt  they  were  her  brothers; 
and  she  threw  herself  in  their  arms,  calling 
them  by  name;  and  the  brothers  were  so 
happy  when  they  saw  and  recognised  their 
dear  little  sister,  who  was  now  grown  so  tall 
and  beautiful.  They  laughed  and  wept; 
and  they  had  soon  told  each  other  how  ill 
their  step-mother  had  treated  them  all. 

"  We  fly  as  wild  swans,"  said  the  eldest 
of  the  brothers^  "  as  long  as  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon ;  but  when  he  has  set  we  ap- 
pear in  our  human  form  again.  We  must, 
therefore,  take  good  heed  at  such  time  to 
have  a  resting-place;  for  were  we  flying 
then  in  the  clouds,  we  should  drop  down  as 
men  into  the  deep  below.  This  is  not  our 
dwelling-place :  a  land  as  beautiful  as  this 
lies  beyond  the  sea ;  but  the  way  is  long, — 
we  must  cross  the  vast  ocean,  and  there  is 
no  island  on  our  passage  where  we  could 
pa^is  the  night:  there  is  but  a  small  solitary 
rock  that  rises  out  of  the  waves;  it  is  only 
large  enough  for  us  to- stand  side  by  side 
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npoo  it  ai.d  so  to  take  our  rest :  if  ibe  wtm 
be  mniMed,  then  the  water  dashes  high  circff 
our  hi  ads.  Hut  yet  we  tliaiik  Hearen  fot 
cren  this  restmg-place:  iliere  we  pass  the 
iiii:ht  iu  our  luiiuan  form:  and  witliout  lh» 
chiF  we  should  never  be  able  to  Tisii  our  b^- 
love»l  coiuiin' ;  for  it  takes  two  of  the  lon^ 
est  davs  of  tiie  year  to  acci>mpas!i  our  flishL 
Chice  a  year  only  are  we  permitied  to  r». 
risit  the  home  ot  oar  fathers :  we  may  stay 
here  eleven  da\-s:  and  then  we  flv  over  tlie 
lar^  forest,  whence  wo  can  espy  tiie  palace 
in  which  our  father  dwells,  and  where  we 
were  h'^ni:  wV.ence  we  can  see  tl;e  high 
tower  of  t:.e  church  in  whi.-h  our  mother 
lies.  Here  the  very  trees  ar.d  bushe-s  S¥>cm 
lam-liar  to  us:  hen?  the  w^lvi  horsaes  siiU 
dash  over  tl.e  p.Aiiss  as  when  we  saw  them 
in  our  c!;..  i  .x^i;  the  c!:an>\il-hunier  s'^i^s 
ih^  same  o.d  r.::ie  :.^  wh::h  we  iiai:ced  in  oui 
youth : — all  iiene  has  charrr-s  for  tis,  and 
here  wip  have  fcuni  thee,  dear  l:::le  sister ! 
Two  iays  m^re  an?  we  pcm::::t>J  to  stay, 
azi  rh-rn  we  n:us:  awav  ever  d>e  sea  to  m 
r    avin:  lar.-l:  b  lU  iove  v  *5   t  is.  it  is  no! 


Ihfl  couniry  of  our  birth.  And  thou,  ESse, 
how  can  we  take  thee  witti  us — we  hava 
neither  ship  nor  boat  ?" 

"  Oh,  how  can  1  set  ye  free  1"  said  their 
sister.  And  so  they  spoke  together  nearlj 
the  whole  night ;  a  few  hours  only  were 
given  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  Elise  was  awakened 
by  the  nistUng  of  swans'  wings  rushing  by 
over  her  head.  Her  brothers  were  again 
changed  into  swans,  and  flew  around  in 
large  circles,  and  at  last  they  were  far,  fat 
off  But  one  of  tliem,  the  youngest,  stayed 
with  her ;  he  laid  his  head  on  her  lap,  and 
she  stroked  his  large  white  wings :  the 
whole  day  they  stayed  together.  Towards 
evening  the  others  returned ;  and  when  the 
sun  was  gone  down,  there  they  stood  again 
in  their  natural  shapes. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  the  youngest,  "  we 
must  fly  hence,  and  may  not  return  before 
the  end  of  another  year :  but  we  cannot 
leave  thee  here.  Hast  thou  courage  to  fol- 
low usi  My  arm  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
tfiee  through  the  wood  :  the  wings  of  us  al' 


would  surely  then  be  powerful  enough  H 
hear  thee  over  the  sea." 

"Yes,  take  mp  with  you,"  said  Elisa 
And  they  spent  the  whole  night  in  weaving 
a  sort  of  mat  of  the  flexible  bark  of  the  wil- 
low and  of  tough  bull-rushes;  and  when 
finished  it  was  large  and  strong.  Elise  laid 
herself  upon  it ;  and  when  the  sim  appeared, 
and  her  brothers  were  again  changed  into 
wild  swans,  they  took  the  mat  in  their  bills, 
and  flew  with  tlieir  dear  sister,  who  still 
slept,  high  up  into  the  clouds.  The  rays  of 
tlie  sun  fell  full  upon  her  face ;  so  one  of  the 
swans  flew  above  her  head,  that  he  might 
overshadow  her  with  his  broad  wings. 

They  were  far  distant  from  land  whea 
Elise  awoke.  She  thought  she  must  be  in 
a  dream,  so  strange  did  it  seem  to  her  to  be 
borne  thus  through  the  air  high  above  the 
ocean.  Beside  her  lay  a  branch  with  ripe 
juicy  berries,  and  a  biuidle  of  palatable 
roots;  these  her  youngest  brother  had  ga- 
tliered  and  placed  near  her ;  and  she  looked 
up  to  him  with  a  smile  of  gratitude;  for 
she  recognised  him  in  the  swan  that  flew 
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Above  her  head  and  shaded  her  with  hif 
vings. 

They  flew  so  high,  that  the  first  ship  they 
iaw  helow  them  seemed  like  a  white  sea- 
mew  hovering  over  the  waves.  Elise  be 
held  a  large  cloud  behind  them :  it  was  b 
monntaiii,  and  on  it  she  saw  in  gigantic 
proportions  the  shadows  of  herself  and  of 
the  eleven  swans.  It  was  a  picture  more 
magnificent  than  eye  had  ever  gazed  on; 
but  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  the  cloud  was 
left  behind,  the  shadowy  picture  vanished. 
The  whole  day  they  flew  on  like  a  whizzing 
arrow ;  but  yet  it  was  more  slowly  than 
usual,  for  they  had  their  sister  to  cany. 
The  sky  looked  threatening;  the  evening 
was  closing  in ;  and  Elise,  full  of  anxiety, 
saw  the  sun  sinking  down  ;  but  the  solitary 
rock  was  not  to  be  discerned.  She  fancied 
by  the  beating  of  tlieir  wings  that  the  swans 
were  exerting  themselves  very  much.  Alas, 
it  was  her  fault  that  her  brothers  could  not 
advance  more  quicWy !  Should  the  sun  set, 
then  they  would  be  men, — they  would  fall 
into  the  sea  and  be  drowned.     From  hei 


very  inmost  heart  did  she  pray  to  God ;  onl 
as  yot  no  rock  was  to  be  seen :  the  black 
cloud  drew  nearer ;  the  violent  gusts  of  wind 
announced  a  storm ;  the  clouds  stood  up- 
reared  on  a  frightfully  large  wave,  that 
rolled  onwards  with  the  speed  of  the  hurri- 
cane; and  it  lightened,  one  flash  quickly 
following  the  other. 

The  sun  was  now  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  sea.  Elise's  heart  beat  violently ;  when 
suddenly  the  swans  darted  downwards  so 
rapidly  that  she  thought  she  was  falling; 
but  now  again  she  floated  in  the  air.  The 
sun  was  half  in  the  water  when  8he  per- 
ceived for  the  first  time  the  small  rock  be- 
low her,  which  to  her  eyes  did  not  appear 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  seal  when  the 
creature  holds  it  out  of  the  water.  And  the 
sun  went  down  so  fast :  already  it  was  only 
like  a  star ;  when  at  the  same  moment  her 
ibot  touched  the  firm  ground,  and  the  sun 
vanished  like  the  last  spark  of  a  piece  of 
burning  paper.  She  saw  her  brothers  stand* 
nig  round  her  arm-in-arm;  but  there  was 
not  more  room  than  just  enough  for  them 
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and  for  her.  The  sea  dashed  boisteroutfly 
against  the  rock,  and  fell  on  them  like  f 
heavy  shower  of  rain ;  the  sky  was  one  con- 
tinual blaze  of  fire,  and  the  thunder  rolled 
luiintermptedly ;  but  the  brothers  and  their 
sister  held  each  other  by  the  hand  and  sang 
a  psalm,  and  it  gave  them  consolation  and 
strength. 

At  daybreak  the  air  was  clear  and  still ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  the  swans  flew 
away  from  the  island  with  Elise.  There 
was  yet  a  high  sea ;  and  when  they  weie 
up  in  the  clouds,  and  looked  down  on  the 
blackish-green  ocean  full  of  white  foam,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  million  swans  were  skimming 
over  the  water. 

As  the  sun  rose  highei,  Elise  saw  before 
her,  half  swimming  as  it  were  in  the  air,  a 
mountainous  country  with  glittering  gla- 
ciers ;  and  amid  them  stood  a  palace,  miles 
long,  with  one  bold  colonnade  rising  over 
the  other,  and  surrounded  with  palm-grovea 
a  ad  beautiful  flowers,  each  as  large  as  a 
mill-wheel.  She  asked  if  that  was  the  land 
to  which  tliey  were  flyirg:  but  the  swam 
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Aiock  their  heads;  for  what  she  saw  wai 
the  glorious  and  ever-changing  cloud^palaoe 
of  the  Fata  Morgana,* — ^thither  they  darp 
bring  no  one ;  and  while  Eiise's  gaze  wai 
still  fixed  upon  it,  mountains,  groves,  and 
palace  all  tumbled  down  together,  and 
twelve  proud  churches  stood  in  their  place, 
all  like  each  other,  with  high  towers  and 
pointed  windows.  She  thought,  she  could 
hear  the  organ  pealing ;  but  what  she  heard 
was  merely  the  roar  of  the  sea.  She  was 
now  quite  near  the  churches,  when  sudden* 
ly  they  were  changed  into  a  fleet  that  sailed 
below.  She  looked  down,  but  there  was 
only  the  haze  of  the  sea  driving  along  over 
the  water.  There  was  a  continual  change 
before  her  eyes ;  but  at  last  she  really  saw 
the  land  she  was  to  go  to.  lliere  beautiful 
blue  mountains  lifted  themselves  ou  high, 
with  for'sts  of  cedars,  and  towers,  and 
palaces.  ong  before  sunset  she  was  sitting 
on  a  hill  before  a  large  cavern,  which  was 

*  Mirage.    An  optical  illusion,  presenting  an  image 
tf  objects  on  the  earth  or  sea  as  if  elevated  into  tin 

■it. 
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M  thickly  covered  by  green  creeping- plants, 
that  it  loolied  as  if  overspread  with  embroi- 
dered hangings. 

"Let  us  see,  now,  what  yon  dream  to- 
flight !"  said  the  youngest  brother,  as  he 
showed  her  the  chamber  where  she  was  to 
sleep. 

"  Would  that  1  might  dream  how  I  could 
disenchant  -  you  !"  said  she.  And  this 
thought  possessed  her  entirely ;  she  prayed 
heartily  to  God  for  aid,  and  even  in  her 
dreams  continued  her  prayer.  Then  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  flying  high 
through  the  air  to  the  cloud-palace  of  the 
Fata  Morgana ;  and  the  Fairy  advanced  to 
meet  her  in  light  and  loveliness;  and  yet 
artcr  all,  it  was  the  old  woman  who  had 
given  her  berries  in  the  wood,  and  old  her 
of  the  swans  with  golden  crowns  on  their. 
h€iids. 

"Thy  brothers  may  be  released,"  said 
the  Fairy;  "hut  hast  thou  patience  and 
foniludcl  'Tis  true  the  sea  is  softer  thari 
thy  delicate  hands,  and  yet  it  changes  the 
fonn  of  the  hard  stonci ;  but  il  feels  not  ihf 


pom  which  your  tender  iingers  would  stif 
Ter.  It  has  no  heart,  and  eufTereth  not  Ui« 
anguish  and  suspense  which  tliou  wouldsl 
have  to  endure,  Ekist  thou  see  these  nettles 
in  my  hand  1  Many  such  grow  around  the 
cave  where  thou  steepest;  these  only,  aud 
such  as  shoot  up  out  of  the  graves  in  the 
churchyard,  are  of  use;  and  mark  this — 
thou  mu3t  gather  them  although  they  sting 
thy  hands ;  thou  must  brake*  the  nettles 
wilh  thy  feet,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  yam ; 
and  of  this  yam,  with  weaving  and  winding, 
thou  must  make  eleven  shirts  of  mail  with 
long  sleeves ;  and  if  thou  will  throw  these 
over  thf!  eleven  wild  swans,  then  the  en- 
chantment will  be  at  an  end.  But  remember, 
from  the  moment  thou  beginnest  thy  work 
until  its  completion,  even  should  years  pass 
by  meanwhile,  thou  must  not  utter  a  Gingla 
Word  :  the  first  sound  of  thy  lips  will  pnn 
like  a  fatal  dagger  through  thy  brothers' 
hearts — on  thy  tongue  depends  their  Ufa 
Uark  well  all  that  1  say  !" 

'  A  brake  ia  an  inBtnuneot  for  dressing  flmx. 
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And  at  the  same  moment  the  Fairy  touch« 
ed  Elise's  hand  with  the  nettle :  it  was  like 
burning  fire;  and  it  awoke  her.  It  was 
bright  day ;  and  close  beside  her  bed  lay  a 
nettle  like  that  she  had  seen  in  her  dream. 
Then  she  fell  on  her  knees,  thanked  God, 
and  went  out  of  the  cavern  to  begin  her 
work. 

With  her  delicate  hands  she  seized  the 
horrid  nettles  that  burned  like  fire.  Her 
hands  and  arms  were  blistered ;  but  she 
minded  it  not,  could  her  dear  brothers  be 
but  freed.  She  trampled  on  each  nettle 
with  her  naked  feet,  and  twisted  the  green 
flax. 

At  sunset  her  brothers  returned :  they 
were  sadly  frightened  at  Elise's  dumbness, 
and  thought  it  was  a  new  enchantment  un- 
der which  she  was  laid  by  their  wicked 
step-mother ;  but  when  they  saw  her  hlis 
tered  hands,  they  knew  what  th^ir  sister 
was  doing  for  their  sakes,  and  the  youngest 
brother  wept ;  and  whenever  his  tears  fell 
Elise  felt  no  pain — the  burning  smart  ceasod 
immediately. 
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The  whole  night  she  was  occ  ipied  with 
her  work ;  for  she  could  not  rest  lill  she  had 
freed  her  dear  brothers.  All  the  following 
day  she  sat  in  solitude,  while  the  swans 
were  flying  afar ;  but  never  did  time  seem 
to  pass  so  quickly.  One  shirt  of  mail  was 
finished ;  and  now  she  begiui  the  second. 

Suddenly  the  horn  of  a  hunter  was  heard 
among  the  mountains.  She  grew  frightened 
— the  sound  came  nearer — she  heard  the 
bark  of  the  dogs.  Full  of  apprehension,  she 
flew  into  the  cavern,  tied  the  nettles  which 
she  had  gathered  and  hackled  into  a  bundle, 
and  seated  herself  upon  it. 

At  the  same  moment  a  large  dog  sprang 
forward  out  of  the  bushes,  and  immediately 
after  another  and  another:  tliey  barked 
loudly,  then  ran  back  and  came  again.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  hunters  themselves 
stood  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  the  hand- 
somest of  them  all  was  the  Kuig  of  the 
country.  He  advanced  towards  Elise;  a 
maiden  more  beautiful  than  she  had  he 
uever  beheld. 

"Whence  comest  thoii,   lovely  child  1 
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laid  he.  Elise  shook  her  head ;  she  dared 
not  speak,  for  the  deliverance  and  the  Ufr 
of  her  brothers  depended  on  her  silence 
She  hid  her  hands  undenieath  her  apron, 
that  the  King  might  not  see  what  she  was 
obliged  to  suffer. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  he ;  "  thou  must 
not  stay  here.  If  thou  art  as  good  as  thou 
art  beautiful,  I  will  clothe  thee  in  .^Ik  and 
velvet,  I  will  put  a  golden  crown  upon  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  my  palace 
with  me."  So  saying,  he  lifted  her  on  his 
horse.  She  wept  and  wrung  her  hemds; 
but  the  King  said,  '*  I  only  seek  thy  happi- 
ness !  one  day  thou  wilt  be  thankful  to  me !" 
And  he  galloped  away  over  hill  and  valley, 
holding  her  fast  before  him ;  and  the  hunts- 
men followed  at  full  speed. 

As  the  sun  was  going  down,  she  saw  be- 
fore her  the  magnificent  capital,  with  its 
churchf^s  and  domes ;  and  the  King  led  her 
Ic  tlio  palace,  where  jets  of  water  were 
splashing  on  the  high  marble  walls ;  where 
wall  and  ceiling  shone  with  the  richesi 
paintings .    but  all   this  deUghted  not  hei 
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eyes ;  she  mourned  ard  wept,  and  in  silmei 
■uiTered  the  women  to  array  her  in  ntyitl 
robes ;  to  braid  her  hair  with  pearls,  and  to 
put  soft  gloves  on  her  burned  hands. 

At  last  there  she  stood  in  all  her  glory, 
and  was  so  dazzlingly  beautiful  that  the 
whole  court  bo  wed  before  her;  and  the  King 
shose  her  as  his  betrothed;  atihoiigh  the 
archbishop  shook  his  head,  and  whispered 
to  the  King  that  the  lovely  forest  maiden 
must  certainly  be  a  witch,  who  had  intoxi> 
cated  his  heart  and  dazzled  his  eye  by  her 
beauty. 

But  the  King  gave  uo  heed  to  his  words : 
ho  ordered  the  music  to  sound,  and  the  rich- 
est meats  were  served,  and  the  loveliest  girls 
danced  before  her,  and  she  was  led  through 
odnrous  gardens  to  the  most  mag^iificent 
halls.  But  uo  smile  played  on  her  lip,  noi 
ill  her  eye :  affliction  only  was  hers ;  it  was 
her  sole  possession.  Then  the  King  opened 
a  small  chamber  adjoining  her  sleeping- 
toom :  it  wis  covered  with  costly  green  car- 
peting, and  resembled  exactly  the  cavern  in 
which  she  had  formerly  been.     On  the  flooi 


iay  a  bundle  of  flax,  which  she  ha  1  spun 
from  the  fibres  of  the  nettles ;  and  from  tha 
ceiling  hung  the  shirt  of  mail  which  she  had 
completed.  All  this  had  been  collected  and 
brought  hither  by  one  of  the  hunters  as  a 
curiosity. 

'^  Here  thou  canst  dream  that  thou  art  in 
thy  former  home,"  said  the  King.  "  Here 
is  the  work  which  occupied  thee  there.  Now 
amid  all  thy  splendor  it  will  delight  thee  to 
live  in  fancy  that  time  over  again." 

When  Elise  saw  what  was  so  dear  to  her 
heart,  a  smile  played  about  her  mouth,  and 
the  blood  came  back  again  to  her  cheeks. 
She  thought  of  the  deliverance  of  her  bro- 
thers, and  kissed  the  King's  hand.  He 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  ordered  that  all 
the  church-bells  should  announce  the  wed- 
ding-festival. The  beautiful  forest  maiden 
l)ecame  dueen  of  the  country. 

Then  the  archbishop  whispered  words  of 

evi'  import  in  the  King's  ear ;  but  they  did 

not  sink  deep  in  his  heart.    The  marriage 

was  celebrated ;   the  archbishop'  even  was 

obliged  to  set  the  crown  on  her  head ;  and  in 
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hU  Ticked  rage  he  piesaod  the  r 
clet  of  gold  so  hard  upon  her  forehead,  that 
it  pained  her:  but  a  heavier  weight,  grief 
for  her  brothers,  lay  on  her  heart ;  so  tlial 
she  felt  not  the  bodily  smart  She  spoke 
not ;  for  a  single  word  would  have  caused 
her  brothers'  death;  but  in  her  eyes  was  an 
expression  of  deep  love  for  the  good  and 
handsome  King,  who  did  every  thing  to 
make  her  happy.  With  her  whole  heart 
she  grew  every  day  more  attached  to  him : 
oh !  had  she  but  dared  to  confide  to  him  her 
sorrows,  and  tell  him  all  she  felt !  But  dumb 
she  must  remain ;  in  silence  must  she  ac- 
complish her  task.  And  so  at  night  she 
slipped  away,  went  into  the  small  room 
which  was  decked  like  the  cavein,  and  wove 
one  shirt  of  mail  after  the  other ;  but  when 
she  began  the  seventh,  behold,  the  flax  was 


M<uld  use  grew  in  the  churchyard ;  but  then 
■he  herself  must  gather  them,  and  how  vat 
^e  to  get  out  to  do  so  1 
"Oh,  what's  the  smarting  of  my  fingcn 


compared  to  the  anguish  that  m/  heart  en* 
dures?"  thought  she:  "venture  I  must, 
and  God  will  surely  not  withdraw  His  hand 
from  me." 

Trembling  as  though  she  were  going  to 
commit  a  wicked  action,  she  one  moonhght 
night  crept  down  into  the  garden,  and  went 
through  the  long  avenues,  and  on  the  soli- 
tary road  to  the  churchyard.  There  she 
saw  on  one  of  the  broadnst  gravestones  a 
troop  of  Lamias  sitting — ugly  witches,  who 
took  off  their  ragged  covering  as  though  they 
were  going  to  bathe,  and  then  dug  with  their 
long  thin  fingers  amid  the  fresh  grass,  and 
drew  forth  the  dead  bodies,  and  devoured 
the  flesh.  Elise  was  forced  to  pass  near 
tiiem ;  and  the  witches  fixed  upon  her  their 
malicious  eyes ;  but  she  said  a  prayer,  ga- 
thered the  stinging-nettles,  and  carried  them 
home  to  the  palace. 

Only  a  single  person  had  seen  her:  it  waa 
the  ai  chbishop.  He  watched  while  the  others 
slept.  Now  he  was  sure  he  was  right  when 
he  said  the  Queen  was  not  what  she  should 
be:    that  she  was  a  witch;  and   tliat   th« 
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and  the  people  were  beguied  by  ha 
enchantments. 

When  the  King  went  to  confess,  the  arch- 
bishop  told  him  what  he  had  seen,  and  what 
he  feared  ;  and  as  these  wicked  words  pass- 
ed his  hps,  the  carfed  figures  of  saints 
around  the  confessional  shook  their  heads, 
as  though  they  would  say,  "  It  is  not  true ! 
Elise  is  hmoceiit !"  But  the  archbishop  ex- 
plahied  it  otherwise  ;  he  said  it  was  a  sign 
of  her  guilt,  and  t!  at  the  figures  shook  their 
heads  at  her  sins. 

Then  two  large  tears  rolled  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  King;  and  it  was  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  he  went  home.  In  the 
niglit  he  pretended  to  be  asleep;  but  no 
sleep  came  to  his  eyes;  and  he  observed 
that  Elise  rose  every  night;  and  each  time 
he  followed  her  softly,  and  saw  how  she 
disappeared  in  her  little  room. 

Each  day  the  countenance  of  the  King 
grew  darker.  Elise  saw  it,  and  knew  not 
the  cause ;  but  it  made  her  uneasy :  and 
what  did  her  heart  not  suffer  on  her  bfo- 
tbeis'   account!       Uer   bitter  tears    rolled 
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iown  on  the  royal  velvet  aiid  purple,  nai 
jiy  there  like  sparkling  diamotids ;  and  all 
who  saw  the  splendor  and  magnificence 
with  which  she  was  surrounded,  wished 
themselves  in  Elise's  place. 

hi  the  meantime,  however,  her  work  was 
nearly  completed ;  one  shirt  of  mail  only  was 
wanting,  but  her  flax  was  exhausted :  she 
had  not  a  single  nettle  more.  Once  more, 
only  once,  woiUd  she  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
churchyard  and  pluck  a  handful.  She 
thought  with  terror  of  the  lonely  walk,  and 
of  the  horrible  Lamias ;  but  her  resolve  was 
as  firm  as  her  trust  in  God. 

Elise  went;  but  the  King  and  the  arch- 
bishop followed  her.  They  saw  her  vanish 
at  the  churchyard  gate ;  and,  on  approach- 
ing nearer,  they  saw  the  Lamias  sitting  on 
a  grave-stone,  as  Elise  had  seen  them  ;  and 
the  King  turned  away  at  the  sight ;  for  he 
thought  that  she,  whose  head  had  thai 
evening  rested  on  his  bosom,  was  one  oi 
them. 

"  She  shall  be  judged  by  the  people  t" 
•aid  he,  with  a  faltering   voice.     And  tha 
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now  I'-d  u>  a  d  ^rrLiI  d'irnp  ctil.  where  the 
wifid  whj^t'H  l}iro»i:;!i  the  eraled  window. 
|ir'Ti^;jd  of  v^'lvH  and  silk,  they  gave  her  the 
btindi**  of  rj'fttl^  which  she  had  collected  in 
lfi#'  rJiiir'rhyard.  tif-d  tog^'iFier  with  a  thick 
pif'ct*  of  ro[«.  "  'Hi^sp/'  they  said,  "  she 
mi;.'lit  lay  niidc.T  her  liead  as  a  pillow:"  aiid 
the  Cft'dtm  liard  shirts  of  mail  were  to  serve 
h'tr  as  \ku\  and  covering  :  hut  nothing  could 
have  d*'Iiglilcd  her  more;  and  she  set  to 
work  uf^airi,  and  prayed  fervently  to  God. 
Hefore  her  prison-door  the  populace  sang 
jeering.'  «ongs  alx>ut  her  :  not  a  soul  comforted 
her  with  one  word  of  affection. 

All  nt  once,  towards  evening,  she  heard 
the  ruKtling  of  swans'  wings  close  to  hei 
window.  It  was  her  youngest  brother,  who 
had  found  his  sister ;  and  she  sobbed  aloud 
for  joy,  although  she  knew  that  the  comuiy 
night  would  perhaps  he  the  last  of  her  life 
But  then  the  work  was  nearly  done,  and  hei 
brothers  were  at  hand. 
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Tlie  archbishop  came  to  pass  the  last 
hour  with  her,  for  he  had  promised  the  King 
to  do  so;  but  she  shook  her  head,  and 
begged  him,  by  look  and  ge^Cl1re,  to  leave 
her.  This  night  her  task  must  be  accom- 
plished, or  all  would  have  been  in  vain ; 
all  her  tears,  her  sorrows,  her  silence,  and 
her  many  sleepless  nights.  The  archbishop 
went  away  with  angry  words  upon  his  lips ; 
but  poor  Ense  Knew  she  had  done  nothmg 
wrong,  and  continued  her  work. 

The  little  niice  ran  busily  backwards  and 
forwards  about  the  dungeon,  and  dragged 
the  nettles  to  her  feet,  in  order  to  help  her 
a  little ;  and  the  thrush  sat  on  the  grating 
of  her  window,  and  sang  the  whole  night 
as  merrily  as  he  could,  that  Elise  might  not 
be  disheartened. 

It  began  to  dawn ;  it  was  still  an  hour 
before  the  sun  would  rise  and  shine  in  all 
his  summer  splendor,  when  the  eleven  bro- 
thers stood  before  the  palace-gates,  and 
asked  to  be  led  into  the  presence  of  the  King. 
They  were  told  it  could  not -be,  for  it  was 
still  night;  besides,  the  King  was  asleep, 
•nd  no  one  dared  to  wake  him.    They  en- 
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treated f  they  threatened;  the  guard  canw 
and  at  last  even  the  King  appeared,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter ;  when  just  at 
that  moment  the  sun  rose,  and  there  were 
no  longer  any  brothers  to  be  found:  there- 
were  only  eleven  white  swans  to  be  seen  fly- 
ing away  over  the  palace. 

The  people  streamed  out  of  the  city-gates  ] 
for  all  wished  to  see  the  witch  burnt  A 
miserable  horse  dragged  the  cart  on  which 
she  sat :  they  had  dressed  her  in  a  sort  of 
frock  of  coarse  sackcloth  ;  her  beautiful  long 
hair  hung  loose  around  her  head ;  her  cheeks 
were  deathly  pale;  her  lips  moved  almost 
imperceptibly  while  she  spun  the  green-flax ; 
for  even  on  the  way  to  death  she  ceased  not 
from  the  work  she  had  begun.  The  ten 
shirts  of  mail  lay  at  her  feet ;  she  was  weav- 
ing the  eleventh. 

The  people  cruelly  laughed  at  her  all  this 
time.  "  Look  at  the  witch!"  shouted  they; 
"  how  she  is  muttering !  She  has  no  book 
of  psalms  in  her  hand ;  no,  there  she  sits 
with  her  accursed  conjuration  :  take  it  from 
her !  let  us  tear  the  witch  stufl*  in  a  thou« 
sand  pieces !" 
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So  sa3ring,  they  all  rushed  towardj  her, 
intending  to  rob  her  of  her  treasure  and  de^ 
Btroy  the  shirts  of  mail;  when  suddenly 
eleven  white  swans  were  seen.  They  flew 
to  Elise,  formed  a  circle  round  her,  and  beat 
the  air  with  their  wings.  The  frightened 
crowd  gave  way. 

"  'Tis  a  sign  from  heaven !  she  is  surely 
innocent!"  whispered  some ;  but  they  dared 
not  say  it  aloud. 

The  executioner  seized  her  hand;  when 
quickly  she  threw  the  eleven  shirts  of  mail 
over  the  swans,  and  eleven  handsome  princes 
stood  before  her ;  but  the  youngest  had  one 
swans'  wing  instead  of  an  arm,  for  a  sleeve 
was  wanting  on  his  shirt  of  mail ;  since  his 
good  sister  Elise,  with  all  her  zeal,  une- 
qualled as  it  was,  had  not  been  quite  able  to 
finish  it.  And  the  populace,  that  had  seen 
what  had  happened,  bowed  before  her  a6 
before  a  saint ;  but  she  sank  insensible  in  the 
arms  of  her  brothers,  overcome  by  suspense, 
pain,  and  sorrow. 

"  Yes,  she  is  innocent  I"  said  the  eldesi 
Drotliei ;  and  he  related  all  that  had  befallen 
ber.     While  he  spake,  an  odor  as  of  a  million 
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roses  spread  around ;  for  each  billet  of  wood 
in  the  pile  had  taken  root,  and  put  forth 
brniichos  and  blossoms ;  so  that  instead  of 
the  horrid  flames  which  were  expected,  there 
was  now  a  sweetly  smelling  hedge  full  of 
red  roses :  and  on  the  top  of  all  was  a  fiow- 
Mi  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  shining  like  a 
Mar.  The  King  pincked  this  flower,  and 
'Aid  it  on  Elise'a  bosom ;  and  she  awoke 
with  joy  and  pca^e  it;  her  hea.t. 

Then  all  the  chnrch-hells  began  ringing 
jf  their  own  accord,  and  the  birds  came  id 
knaims;  and  the  procession  to  the  palac* 
wua  inch  as  no  King  had  ever  seen  befbis. 
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Ssoor  M 
agood  Ti- 
tle   chili 
dies,   ont 
of   God'a 
angelsde- 
scends  tc 
tlic  earth, 
lakes  the  dead  child  in  his  arms,  spreads  out 
bis  large  wliite  wings,  and  flies  over  all  ihe 
ylacea  that  were  dear  to  Ihe  little  one  when 
was  alive;  and  on  the  way  he  jalhers  a 
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pandfol  of  flowers,  which  he  Ihctk  carries  to 
Heaven,  in  order  that  they  may  bliiom  still 
more  i)eaiitifully  there  than  they  did  here  cm 
Earth.  The  loving  God  presseth  all  thess 
flowers  to  His  bosom ;  but  the  flower  that 
He  loveth  best  He  kisseth ;  and  then  it  re- 
ceives a  sweet  clear  voice,  so  that  it  can  sing 
and  rejoice  with  the  happy  licsis  around. 

An  Angel  of  God  related  this  as  he  boie  a 
dead  Child  to  Heaven ;  and  the  Child  heard 
as  in  a  dream ;  and  they  flew  over  all  the 
spots  around  the  home  where  the  little  one 
had  played  in  its  lifetime,  and  they  passed 
through  gardens  with  the  loveliest  flowers. 
''  Which  flower  shall  we  take  with  us  and 
plant  afresh  in  Heaven  ?"  asked  the  Angel. 

And  a  beautiful  slender  rose-tree  was 
standing  there ;  but  a  rude  hand  had  wan- 
tonly broken  the  stem,  so  that  all  the  branch- 
es, that  a^hort  time  before  were  so  fair  and 
green,  and  which  were  full  of  large  half- 
open  rose-buds,  now  hung  down  quite 
withered  and  sad,  upon  the  soft,  smooth 
carpet  of  turf. 

"  The  poor  tree !"  said  the  Child;  "  take 
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it,  so  that  it  may  bloom  again  on  high  with 
the  loving  God." 

And  the  Angel  took  it,  and  kissed  the 
Child;  and  the  little  one  half-opened  hia 
eyes.  They  jgathered  some  of  the  superb 
flowers ;  but  they  took  the  despised  daisy 
and  the  wild  pansy,  too. 

"  Now  we  have  flowers,"  said  the  Child, 
and  the  Angel  nodded,  as  if  to  say,  "  yes ;" 
but  they  did  not  yet  fly  up  to  Heaven. 

It  was  night:  it  was  quite  still.  They 
stayed  a  while  in  the  great  city,  near  which 
the  child  had  lived,  they  floated  to  and  fro 
in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets,  where  great 
heaps  of  straw,  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  lay 
about:  there  had  been  a  removal.  The 
streets  looked  disordered  and  dirty.  There 
lay  broken  pots  and  plates,  plaster  figures, 
rags,  the  crowns  of  old  hats ;  nothing  but 
things  that  were  displeasing  to  the  sight. 

And  amidst  the  devastation  the  Angel 
pointed  to  the  fragments  of  a  flower-pot,  and 
to  a  clod  of  earth  that  had  fallen  out  of  it, 
and  which  was  only  held  together  by  the 
roots  of  a  great  withered  wild  flower ;  but 
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It  was  good  for  nothing  now,  and  was  thertr 
fore  thrown  out  into  the  street 

"  We  will  take  that  one  with  us,"  sail? 
the  Angel,  ''and  I  will  tell  you  abont  i 
while  we  are  flying." 

And  now  they  flew  on ;  and  the  Angel 
related : 

"  Down  yonder,  in  the  narrow  street,  in 
the  low  cellar,  lived  once  a  poor  sickly  boy. 
He  had  been  bedridden  from  his  very  in- 
fancy, for  an  incurable  disease  had  seized 
upon  his  tender  frame.  When  he  was  very 
well  indeed,  he  could  just  go  a  few  times  up 
and  down  the  little  room  on  his  crutches ; 
that  was  all.  Some  days  in  summer  the 
sunbeams  fell  for  half  an  hour  on  the  little 
cellar- window ;.  and  then,  when  the  boy  sat 
there,  and  let  the  warm  sun  shine  upon  him, 
and  saw  the  red  blood  through*  his  small 
thin  fingers,  then  it  was  said,  '  Yes,  he  has 
been  out  to-d«y.'  All  he  knew  of  the  won- 
diously  beautiful  spring-time,  the  green  and 
beauty  of  the  woods,  was  fix)m  the  first 
bough  of  a  beech-tree  that  a  neighbor's  son 
once  brought  him  as  a  May-day  token ;  and 
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he  held  it  over  his  head,  and  dreamed  h# 
was  under  the  green  shelter  of  the  beech* 
trees,  where  the  sun  shone  and  the  birds 
were  singing  around  him. 

''One  day  in  spring  his  neighbor's  sol 
brought  him  some  wild  flowers  also,  and 
among  them  was  by  chance  one  with  a  root ; 
it  was  therefore  planted  in  a  flower-pot  and 
placed  in  the  window  close  by  his  bedside. 
And  a  fortunate  hand  had  planted  the  flow- 
er; it  thrived,  put  forth  new  shoots,  and 
every  year  it  bore  sweet^smelling  flowers. 
To  the  eyes  of  the  sick  boy  it  became  the 
the  most  beautiful  garden — his  little  treasure 
upon  earih :  he  watered  and  tended  it,  and 
took  care  that  it  got  every  sunbeam,  to  the 
very  last  that  glided  by  on  the  lowest  pane. 
And  the  flower  grew  up  in  his  very  dreams, 
with  its  colors  and  its  fragrance;  it  was 
overlooked  by  others,  and  for  him  alone  it 
bloomed  and  smelt  so  sweetly :  to  it  he  turn- 
ed in  dymg,  when  the  loving  God  called 
him  to  Himself.  He  has  now  been  a  yeai 
with  God — a  year  has  the  flower  stood  in 
the    97indow   withered  and  forgotten,  and 
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DOW,  at  the  remoTal,  it  has  been  thruwn 
among  the  rubbish  into  the  street  And 
that  is  the  flower,  the  same  poor  faded  flow- 
er, which  we  have  taken  into  our  garland ; 
for  this  flower  has  caused  more  joy  than  the 
rarest  flower  in  the  garden  of  a  queen." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?"  asked 
the  Child  whom  the  Angel  was  carrying  up 
to  Heaven. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  Angel ;  "  I  was 
myself  the  little  sick  boy  that  went  on 
crutches;  I  must  surely  know  my  own 
flower  again." 

And  the  Child  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
in  the  beautiful  calm  face  of  the  Angel ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  they  were  m  Heav^i, 
where  was  only  joy  and  blessedness. 

And  God  pressed  the  dead  Child  to  His 
bosom:  thereon  it 'became  winged  like  the 
other  Angel,  and  flew  hand  in  hand  with 
him ;  and  God  pressed  all  the  flowers  to  His 
bosom,  but  the  poor  withered  flower  Ho 
kissed ;  and  a  voice  was  given  to  it,  and  it 
sang  a  song  of  triumph  with  all  the  angels 
that  moved  around  God  in  Heaven,  soim 
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Kwetiping  on  their  bright  vings  qtiitf  near  to 
him.  others  round  these  in  larger  circles,  al- 
ways further  away  in  immensity,  but  all 
qnally  blessed. 

And  tliey  all  sang,  great  and  small ;  th« 
good,  innocent  little  rhild,  who  once  limped 
about  on  his  toilsome  crutches,  and  the  pooi 
fiel'l-fiower  that  had  lain  withered  amoitfl 
Ihn  sveepines  in  the  narrow,  dingy  strtiet 
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OOR  Johnny  was  t^ 
ry  melancholy ;  fbi 
his  father  lay  griev- 
ously ill,  and  could 
not  hope  to  live.  He 
B  alone  with  the  sick 
lis  small  chamber ;  the 
med  faintly,  and  gave 
tnmenng  light,  and  the 
waa  already  far  ad- 

have  always  been  • 

goou  sou  to  me,  Johnny,"  said 

J  dying  father,  "  and  God  w'll  tlierefora 
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eertahily  help  you  through  the  world !" 
Me  cast  a  tender  look  upon  his  son,  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  died.  There  he  lay  as 
though  he  were  asleep.  But  Johnny  wept ; 
for  now  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  whole 
world — ^neither  father  nor  mother,  brothei 
nor  sister.  Poor  John !  he  knelt  beside  the 
bed,  kissed  his  dead  father's  hands,  and 
wept  bitterly ;  but  at  last  he  fell  asleep,  and 
his  wearied  head  sank  on  the  hard  bedstead. 

Then  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  sun 
and  the  moon  bowing  before  him,  and  his 
father  recovered,  and  laughing  merrily :  and 
he  laughed  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  alive. 
A  lovely  maiden,  wearing  a  golden  crown 
in  her  long  and  beautiful  hair,  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  him ;  and  his  father  said,  ''  Look 
nt  her,  the  most  lovely  maiden  in  the  world, 
who  one  day  will  be  thy  wife !"  and  then 
\\o.  awoke.  The  vision  he  had  beheld  in  his 
'J ream  had  vanished;  his  father  lay  dead 
and  cold  on  the  bed,  and  he  was  alone. 
Poor  John ! 

The  next  week  was  the  funeral.  John 
followed  close  behind  the  coffin,  and  wept 
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again  most  bitterly ;  for  he  would  never  see 
his  good  father  more — he  who  had  thought 
so  much  of  him !  He  heard  the  earth  fali 
upon  the  coffin,  he  still  saw  the  last  comer 
of  it;  but  with  the  next  shovelful  of  earth 
even  that  was  no  longer  visible.  Then  it 
seemed  to  him  as  though  his  heart  would 
break,  so  very  wretched  did  he  feel.  Yet 
he  felt  some  consolation  from  the  singing  of 
the  children  round  the  grave;  his  tears 
flowed  and  relieved  his  heavy  grie£  The 
sun  shone  with  a  friendly  look  upon  the 
green  trees,  as  though  it  would  say,  '^  Be 
not  so  sorrowful,  John !  Seest  thou  not  how 
blue  and  beautiful  the  heaven  isl  Thy 
father  is  there  now,  and  implores  a  merciful 
God  to  take  thee  under  his  protection,  that 
thou  mayest  be  happy  !" 

^'I  will  always  behave  well,"  thought 
Jolm,  '*  and  then  one  day  I  shall  go  to  heap 
ven  to  my  father.  Oh,  how  shall  we  re- 
joice when  we  see  each  other  again  !  And 
he  will  again  show  me  many  things,  and 
teach  me  what  is  heavenly  felicity,  as  h# 
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did  when  here  on  earth.  Oh,  hoTV  hapj  y 
shall  I  be !" 

John  pictured  this  heavenly  meeting  so 
vividly  to  himself,  that  he  smiled  through 
his  tears.  The  little  birds  sat  in  the  chest- 
nut-tree, and  chirped  their  gladsome  song ; 
they  were  happy,  although  they  had  come 
with  him  to  the  funeral.  But  they  knew 
very  well  that  the  dead  man  was  now  in 
heaven,  and  that  he  had  wings  which  were 
much  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  their 
own ;  for  he  had  led  a  good  life,  and  there- 
fore was  it  that  they  rejoiced.  John  saw 
how  they  flew  from  the  green  trees  out  into 
the  world,  and  he  felt  a  wish  to  fly  away, 
too.  But  he  first  made  a  large  cross  of 
wood,  to  put  over  his  father's  grave ;  and 
when  he  carried  it  there  in  the  evening,  he 
found  the  grave  decorated  with  flowers. 
Others  had  done  this ;  for  everybody  loved 
the  good  old  father  that  was  now  no  more. 

Early  in  the  morning  John  buckled  on  his 
little  knapsack,  put  his  whole  fortune,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  crowns,  carefully  into  his  gir« 
die,  and  intended  to  set  out  rin  his  travels 
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But,  before  doing  so,  he  vent  to  th«  church- 
yard, repeated  a  pioua  thank^ving  at  the 
grave  of  his  father,  and  said :  "  ParewBlt, 
dear  father !  I  tov  that  1  will  always  act 
uprightly,  ant*  then  you  will  be  able  to  pray 
God  to  protect  and  aid  me." 

In  the  fields  the  flowers  displayed  them- 
aelves  fresh  and  beautiful  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, and  appeared  to  nod  him  their  wel- 
coming. John  rciiimed  once  more  to  thft 
old  church  where,  when  a  little  child,  he 
had  been  baptized,  and  where  he  had  gone 
every  Snnday  with  his  father  to  hear  the 
service,  and  whrrc,  too,  he  had  sung  many 
a  psalm.  There  he  saw  how  the  little  sprite 
of  the  church  stood  in  the  belfry-window,  in 
a  pointed  red  r^p,  and  with  one  hand  shaded 
his  eyes  from  the  sun,  which  was  shining 
directly  in  his  face.  John  waved  him  a 
farewell ;  and  the  little  sprite  waved  his  red 
cap  in  rcttim,  laid  one  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  kissing  the  other,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand how  sincerely  he  wished  him  well, 
and  that  he  might  have  a  right  happy  joui' 
ney. 
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John  now  thought  of  all  the  fine  things 
ae  should  see  in  the  great  and  splendid 
world,  and  kept  going  on  fartlier  and  farthei 
than  he  had  ever  been  before,  till  at  last  he 
did  not  know  a  single  place  that  he  passed 
through,  or  the  people  whom  he  met.  So 
he  was  now  a  good  way  off,  and  amid  per- 
fect strangers. 

The  first  night  he  was  forced  to  pass  on 
a  haycock  in  the  open  air :  other  bed  had 
he  none.  But  this  seemed  to  him  very  beau- 
tiful ;  the  king,  he  thought,  could  not  have 
a  better.  The  whole  large  meadow  watered 
by  a  stream,  the  haycock,  and  the  blue  sky 
above,  seemed  to  him  a  splendid  bedcham- 
ber. The  green  grass,  with  the  many  red 
and  white  flowers,  was  his  carpet;  the  elder 
and  the  wild  roses  his  flower-bed ;  and  the  . 
stream,  with  its  fresh  blue  waves,  his  batli. 
out  of  which  the  sedge  nodded  him  a  friend- 
ly "good  night"  and  "good  morrow."  The 
moon  was  the  large  night-lamp,  which  burnt 
high  up  on  the  blue  ceiling  of  heaven,  witli- 
out  any  danger  of  setting  his  bed-curtains 
on  fire.     Here  ho  might  sleep  quietly;  and 
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he  did  so,  too,  and  only  awoke  just  ls  tlie 
sun  was  rising,  and  the  little  I.  rds  all  around 
sang,  '^  Grood  morrow !  good  morrow !  are 
you  not  up  yet?" 

When  he  set  out  again  on  his  wayfaring, 
and  had  reached  the  next  village,  he  heard 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  saw  the  people  go- 
ing to  church.  He  therefore  entered  the 
house  of  God,  heard  the  sermon,  and  joined 
in  the  song  of  thanksgiving;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  were  asi;ain  in  his  own  church 
with  his  father. 

In  the  churchyard  were  many  graves,  on 
some  of  which  rank  grass  was  growing. 
"  The  mound  over  my  father's  grave  will 
soon  look  so,  too,"  thought  he  in  sorrowful 
silence ;  '^for  no  one  will  weed  up  the  grass 
and  plant  flowers  upon  it !"  While  he  thus 
^talked  to  himself,  he  pulled  up  some  of  the 
weeds  about  the  graves,  set  up  the  crosses 
that  had  fallen  down,  and  himg  on  them  the 
wreaths  of  evergreens  that  had  been  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  "  Perhaps  another  may 
do  as  much  for  my  father's  grave,  as  I  am 
no  longer  able,"  said  he     At  the  gate  if  the 
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churchyard  stood  an  old  beggar,  rho  sap* 
ported  himself  on  crutches.  John  gave  hlixi 
a  piece  of  silver,  and  then,  contented  and 
happy^  continued  his  journey. 

Towards  evening  a  storm  came  on ;  John 
tried  to  find  a  place  of  shelter,  but  it  wax 
dark  before  he  could  reach  a  house.  At  last 
he  saw  a  small  church  on  a  hill  before  him, 
and  when  he  reached  it  he  found  the  door 
ajar.  So  he  went  in,  intending  to  remain 
there  till  the  storm  had  subsided. 

" I  will  sit  here  in  the  corner,"  said  he; 
"I am  quite  tired,  and  have  need  of  a  little 
rest."  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall, 
folded  his  hands  as  he  repeated  his  evening 
prayer,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  the 
while  it  thundered  and  lightened  without. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  awoke;  but  the 
storm  had  passed,  and  the  moon  shone 
through  the  high  church-windows.  On  the 
pavement  of  the  church  stood  an  open  cofiin, 
in  which  a  dead  man  lay,  placed  there  for 
burial.  John  was  not  the  least  frightened  at 
the  sight ;  for  he  had  a  good  conscience,  and 
knew  ^or  certain  that  the  dead  harm  lo  one; 
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but  that  it  is  the  wicked  only  who  can  work 
us  evil.  And  such  were  the  two  men  now 
standing  beside  tlie  corpse  in  the  open  cof- 
fin, that  had  been  only  placed  in  the  church 
until  the  funeral.  They  would  leave  him 
no  place  even  in  death,  and  intended  to  fling 
the  dead  man  out  into  the  churchyard. 

"  Why  will  you  do  that  7"  asked  John. 
'*  It  is  wrong  of  you :  let  the  corpse  rest,  in 
Christ's  name !" 

"  Hallo !  what  now  !"  answered  the  two 
villains.  *'  He  has  cheated  us;  he  owed  us 
money  that  he  could  not  pay,  and  now  he 
has  chosen  to  die  into  the  bargain ;  so  that 
we  shall  never  get  a  farthing  of  our  money. 
We  will  have  our  revenge,  and  fling  him 
out  of  his  coffin,  and  let  him  lie  on  the  earth 
like  a  dog." 

"I  have  only  fifty  crowns^"  said  John; 
"they  are  all  my  inheritance;  but  I  will 
give  them  to  you  if  you  will  only  promise  me 
faithfully  to  leave  the  poor  corpse  in  peace.' 

"  If  you  choose  to  pay  for  him,"  continued 
the  two  men,  '^  we  will  do  him  no  harm<* 
that  you  may  be  sure  of" 
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Then  they  took  the  money  that  John  of« 
fered  them,  laughed  scornfully  at  liis  good 
«  nature,  and  left  the  church.  But  John  laid 
out  the  dead  body  carefully,  folded  the 
hands  over  the  breast,  and  bade  it  adieu 
He,  too,  then  left  the  little  church,  and  went 
witli  a  light  heart  through  the  wood 

All  around,  where  the  waning  moon  could 
shine  through  the  trees,  he  saw  the  pretty 
little  elves  at  play,  who  did  not  allow  his 
arrival  to  interrupt  them,  because  they 
knew  that  good  people  only  are  permitted 
to  see  them.  Some  were  hardly  as  big  as 
one's  finger,  and  had  their  long  yellow  hair 
done  up  with  golden  combs.  They  rocked 
themselves  on  the  large  dewdrops  that 
sparkled  on  the  leave;^  of  the  trees  and  the 
high  grass ;  and  if  a  drop  rolled  down,  and 
one  or  the  other  of  the  little  creatures  tiunbled 
head  over  heels  on  the  long  grass,  the  rest 
laughed  and  danced  for  joy.  It  was  a  droll 
sight  to  see.  They  began,  too,  to  sing;  and 
John  knew  all  the  airs.  Large  brown  spi* 
ders,  with  silver  crowns,  were  obliged  Uf 
stretch    long  suspension-bridges   from  on« 
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hedge  to  the  other,  which,  when  the  dew- 
drops  fell  on  them,  looked  like  a  web  of  spun 
glass.  Thus  they  amused  themselves  in  aU 
manner  of  ways  till  the  sun  appeared.  Then 
the  little  elves  crept  into  the  cups  of  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  wind  broke  their  suspension- 
bridges  and  their  aerial  castles,  and  wafted 
them  through  the  air. 

John  had  just  reached  the  skirt  of  the 
wood,  when  the  loud  voice  of  a  man  called 
after  him,  '^  Hallo,  comrade !  where  are  you 
bound  for  ?" 

"  Into  the  wide  world,"  answered  JohiL 
"  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother — ^I  am  a 
poor  youth ;  but  I  trust  confidently  in  God, 
who,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  help  me  on." 

''  I,  too,  am  going  into  the  world,"  said 
the  strange  man.  "Shall  we  two  go  to* 
gether?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Jotm , 
and  now  on  they  both  went  in  company, 
and  soon  began  to  like  each  otlier  very  much ; 
for  they  both  were  good  persons.  But  John 
soon  remarked  that  his  companion  possessed 
much  greater  experience  than  himself;  foi 
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he  knew  somewhat  of  everything,  and  had 
travelled  over  the  whole  world. 

The  sun  was  already  high  in.  the  heavens 
when  they  seated  themselves  under  a  tree  tc 
eat  their  breakfast.  At  the  same  moment 
an  old  woman  passed  by,  who  was  so  weak 
that  she  was  obliged  to  go  on  crutches ;  and 
yet  she  carried  a  bundle  of  sticks  at  her 
back,  that  she  had  gathered  with  much  la- 
bor in  the  wood ;  and  out  of  her  tucked-up 
apron  three  bundles  of  fern  and  willow- 
twigs  were  hanging.  When  she  had  got 
quite  near  the  two  travelers,  her  foot 
slipped ;  she  fell,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  pain ; 
for  in  falling  the  old  woman  had  broken  hei 
leg. 

John  jumped  up,  and  wanted  his  com- 
panion to  help  him  to  carry  the  old  woman 
home ;  but  the  stranger  unbuckled  his  knap- 
sack, took  out  a  little  box,  and  said,  that  he 
had  a  salve  in  it  which  would  cure  the  leg 
directly ;  but,  as  recompense  for  the  cure,  he 
required  the  old  woman  to  give  him  the 
ttiree  btmdles  she  had  in  her  apron. 

"A  goodly  payment,  truly!"   answered 


the  old  woman,  laughing  wildly.  It  wai 
true,  she  said,  she  did  not  much  like  giving 
away  the  herbs ;  yet  it  was  a  sad  tiling  to 
lie  a-bed  with  broken  limbs ;  and  therefore 
she  gave  them  to  the  stranger.  As  soon  as 
she  had  rubbed  her  leg  with  the  salve,  she 
got  up  quite  cured;  and  could  walk  even 
better  than  before.  Such  was  the  healing 
power  of  this  ointment;  which,  however,  is 
not  to  be  had  at  any  apotliecary's. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  the  herbs  ?"  asked 
John  of  his  companion. 

''Those  are  three  beautiful  nosegays,  in 
my  eyes,"  replied  the  stranger;  "for  you 
must  know  that  I  am  a  very  eccentric  per- 
sonage." The  two  travellers  then  went  on 
for  a  good  distance. 

"What  a  storm  is  approaching!"  said 
John,  suddenly:  "Look  at  those  black 
clouds !" 

"You  mistake,"  said  the  other;  "those 
are  not  clouds,  but  high  mountams, — on 
which,  far  above  the  clouds,  one  enjoys  the 
pure  air  of  heaven.  Oh,  there  it  is  wondrous 
beautiful !    To-morrow,  doubtless,  we  shall 
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haye  got  so  far  on  our  travels  through  the 
world." 

But  the  mountains  were  not  so  near  aa 
John  thought ;  for  they  had  to  walk  the 
whole  day  before  they  reached  them.  Dark 
woods  hung  upon  their  sides;  and  stones 
were  there  as  large  as  a  whole  town.  "  It 
would  cost  a  good  deal  of  trouble,"  said  the 
stranger,  ^'  to  cross  the  high  mountains;  and 
it  would  theiefore  be  better  to  go  lo  an  inn, 
and  rest  and  strengthen  ourselves  for  the  fol- 
lowing day." 

At  the  little  public-house  many  people 
were  assembled ;  for  a  man  with  a  puppet- 
show  had  just  arrived,  and  every  body  was 
curious  to  see  the  play.  On  one  of  the  front 
seats  sat,  among  other  spectators,  a  sleek 
butcher,  with  his  bull-dog  beside  him. 

The  play  began.  A  king  and  a  queen  sat 
on  a  splendid  throne:  both  wore  golden 
crowns,  and  had  robes  with  long  trains. 
Pretty  puppets,  with  glass  eyes  and  large 
mustachios,  stood  at  the  wmdow,  which  they 
kept  on  opening  and  shutting,  that  the  royal 
pair  might  enjoy  the  fresh  air.     All  went  on 
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veil,  and  without  accident;  but  when  the 
queen  rose  to  walk  acrosa  the  stage,  the 
bull-dog — heayen  knows  why,  or  what  could 
put  it  into  his  head — ^made  a  spring  at  the 
stage,  seized  the  lovely  queen  by  her  slender 
waist,  and  treated  her  most  shamefully. 

The  poor  man,  who  played  the  whole 
piece  alone,  was  so  unhappy  at  this  misfor- 
tune, that  he  shed  tears ;  but  when  the  spec* 
tators  had  left  the  room,  John's  companion 
went  up  to  him,  and  comforted  him  with  the 
assurance  that  he  could  cure  the  doll.  So 
he  took  his  little  box  out  of  his  knapsack, 
and  rubbed  the  ill-used  queen  with  the  won- 
derful ointment  that  had  cured  the  leg  of  the 
old  woman  in  the  wood.  Immediately  the 
queen  recovered ;  and  now  could  even  move 
arms  and  legs  herself,  as  if  she  were  alive. 

The  puppet-showman  was  now  as  joyful 
as  he  had  before  been  sad;  and  that  his  best 
figure  could  move  of  itself  seemed  to  him  no 
trifling  wonder. 

In  the  night  there  was  suddenly  heard  a 
continued  groaning  in  the  room,  so  that  every 
body  in  the  housf)  was  awakened  by  it,  and 
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nmii  see  who  was  taken  ill.  Theshowmaf. 
went  to  his  puppets ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  a^ 
if  the  sighing  and  lamentation  proceeded 
from  them.  To  his  astonishment  he  saw 
that  aU  the  dolls  were  lying  about  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  moaned  unceasingly, 
because  they  wished  to  be  rubbed  too,  as  the 
queen  had  been,  that  they  also  might  have 
the  power  of  moving  alone.  The  queen 
herself  fell  on  her  knees,  lifled  her  splendid 
golden  crown  on  high,  and  said,  ''  Take  my 
crown ! — gladly  will  I  give  it, — ^anoint  only 
my  consort  and  my  court!"  This  scene 
moved  the  showman  so  much,  that  he  offered 
the  stranger  the  receipts  of  the  next  repre- 
sentation, if  he  would  only  rub  some  of  his 
best  figures  with  the  wondrous  salve.  The 
stranger  said  he  did  not  ask  for  money;  he 
demanded  only  the  sabre  which  the  show- 
man wore ;  and  when  the  latter  had  most 
readily  given  it  up  to  him,  he  rubbed  six  of 
the  puppets  with  his  ointment,  who  began 
to  dance  immediately,  and  so  naturally,  tfiat 
all  the  servants,  real  Uving  people,  we^ 
npized  with  a  mighty  longing  to  dance  also 
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and  the  whole  household  was  soon  figunng 
away— coachman  and  cook,  waiter  and 
?hamber-maid.  Li  this  way  the  whole  night 
passed  in  che  merriest  manner  imaginable. 

The  next  morning  John  and  his  com- 
panion left  the  inn,  ascended  the  high  moun- 
tains,  and  wandered  through  the  large  pine- 
forest.  The\'^  had  soon  climbed  so  high  that 
the  churches  beneath  them  seemed  only  like 
little  red- berries  amid  green  bushes;  and 
their  gaze  wandered  afar  for  miles.  Never 
before  had  John  seen  so  much  of  the  glorious 
world.  The  gladdening  sun  shone  pleasantly 
in  the  sky,  and  the  horn  of  the  hunter  re- 
sounded in  the  valley.  "  Beneficent  God," 
said  John,  lost  in  rapture  at  the  sight,  '^  fain 
•rould  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  goodness  to  ua 
nen,  and  for  the  glorious  beauty  of  Thy  j 

world  in  which  Thou  hast  placed  us !'  and  i 

a  tear  of  joy  glittered  in  his  eye.  ' 

His  companion,  too,  stood  lost  in  thought, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  plain  with  its  nu- 
merous villages  and  towns  illumined  by  the  i 
ann.     At  the  same  moment  they  heard  a 
•traiige  sound ;  and,  on  looking  up,  beheld  a           | 
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large  white  swan  soaring  in  the  air.  The 
swan  was  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  sang  - 
as  they  had  never  heard  bird  sing  before; 
but  its  song  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at 
last  it  bent  its  long  black  neck  downwards, 
sank  slowly,  and  soon  after  lay  dead  at  their 
feet 

^'  Such  a  beautiful  pair  of  wings,  so  white 
and  large  as  those  of  this  fine  bird  are  worth 
soriiething,"  said  the  man.  ''I  will  take 
ihem  with  me.  Now  you  see,  John,  that 
the  sabre  is  of  some  use."  And  hereupon 
he,  at  one  stroke,  cut  off  both  the  wings  of 
the  dead  bird,  saying  he  intended  to  take 
care  of  them. 

They  now  continued  their  journey  over 
the  mountains  for  many  miles,  till  at  last 
they  saw  a  large  town  lying  before  them, 
with  more  than  a  hundred  steeples  and  domes 
that  glittered  in  the  sunshine  like  silver.  In 
the  middle  of  this  large  town  was  a  magni- 
ficent palace  of  marble,  the  roof  of  which 
was  of  pure  gold ;  for  here  dwelt  the  King  of 
the  country. 

John  and  his  companion  did  not  enter  the 
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tovn  iitniediately,  but  went  to  an  mn  out- 
tide  ihe  city-gates,  that  they  might  first 
brush  and  clean  their  things ;  for  they  wished 
to  appear  as  decent  people  in  the  streets  of 
80  magnificent  a  town.  Here  the  landlord 
told  them  that  the  King  of  tliat  country  was 
such  a  good  man,  that  he  never  did  any 
thing  to  displease  his  subjects,  but  that  the 
Princess,  his  daughter,  was  a  sad  lady.  As 
to  beauty,  she  did  not  want  for  that,  for  there 
could  not  be  a  more  lovely  maiden  in  the 
world ;  but  she  was  a  bad  witch,  for  whose 
sake  many  a  young  prince  had  lost  his  life. 
Any  one  might  demand  her  hand ;  but  he 
must  then  guess  her  thoughts  three  times. 
Should  he  really  guess  them,  then  she  mar- 
ried him,  and  he  was  to  be  king  over  the 
land  when  her  father  died ;  but  should  he  be 
unable  to  answer  the  three  questions  pro- 
posed, she  had  him  hanged  or  beheaded ;  so 
cruel  a  creature  was  this  Princess.  The  old 
King,  her  father,  was  much  grieved  at  the 
matter ;  however,  he  could  not  change  it,  for 
he  had  once  for  all  declared  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  love-afiairs  of  hit 
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daughter,  and  in  this  respect  she  mighi  luCt 
quite  as  she  chose. 

Hitherto,  as  often  as  a  yoimg  Pruice  had 
come  to  guess  the  thoughts  of  the  Princess, 
it  had  turned  out  badly,  and  the  suitor  had 
been  either  hanged  or  beheaded.  Then  peo- 
ple said  he  had  been  warned  beforehand, 
so  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  chose  to  mnke 
the  Princess  an  offer  instead  of  leaving  her 
aione.  Once  a-year  the  old  King  and  all  his 
^Idiers  went  to  church,  to  pray  that  his 
daughter  might  change;  however,  she  al- 
ways remained  the  same.  Old  women  who 
Were  addicted  to  gin-drinking,  on  this  day 
colored  their  drams  black,  so  great  was  the 
general  mourning  for  the  Princess ;  and  what 
could  the  good  wives  do  more  to  show  their 
sincere  sympathy  in  the  King's  grief? 

"  The  good-for-nothing  Princess  !"  said 
John,  when  the  landlord  had  finished  his 
story ;  "  she  ought  to  have  the  rod,  for  she 
deserves  it.  Were  1  her  old  father,  I  would 
•oon  teach  her  to  give  up  her  cruelty." 

While  they  werespeaking,  a  loud  " Hur- 
!"  was  heard  in  the  street     It  was  thr 
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Princess  who  rode  by,  and  so  daziliiigly 
beautiful  was  she  that,  when  the  pec^ 
looked  at  her,  they  forgot  her  wickedn^ 
and  broke  out  in  shouts  of  joy  wherever  she 
showed  herself.  Twelve  beautiful  damsels, 
Li  white  silk  dresses,  each  holding  a  golden 
tulip  in  her  hand,  rode  by  her  side  on  jet 
black  horses,  while  the  Princess  sat  on  one 
that  was  quite  white.  Her  riding-habit  was 
of  gold  brocade,  sprinkled  with  diamonds 
and  rubies;  her  riding- whip  was  like  a  sun- 
beam, and  the  golden  crown  on  her  lovely 
head  resembled  the  small  stars  of  heaven. 
Over  her  charming  dress  hirng  a  zephyr-like 
mantle  of  more  than  a  thousand  butterflies' 
wings.  But  all  this  splendor  was  surpassed 
by  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  Princess. 

When  John  beheld  her,  he  blushed  deeply, 
and  was  unable  to  utter  a  word;  for  the 

rincess  looked  exactly  like  that    lovely 

maiden  of  whom  he  had  dreamed  the  nig^t 

his  father  died.    She  appeared  of  matchless 

beauty,  and  he  could  not  help  loving  hei 

with  all  his  heart    It  is  certainly  not  tnia 

thought  he,  that  she  is  such  a  wicked  wiud) 
los 
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and  (hat  she  has  those  youths  who  demand 
her  hand  beheaded  or  hanged  if  they  cannot 
guess  her  thoughts.  Any  one  has  the  right 
to  ask  her  in  marriage,  even  the  poorest.  I 
too  will  go  to  the  palace  as  a  suitor,  for  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  be  happy  without  her. 

When  he  informed  the  others  of  his  inten- 
tion, all  coimselled  him  against  so  rash  a 
step,  thinking  he  would  fare  no  better  than 
his  predecessors;  and  his  travelling  com- 
panion was  against  it  too.  But  John  was 
full  of  hope ;  he  brushed  his  clothes  most 
carefully,  polished  his  shoes,  washed  his 
hands  and  face,  combed  his  nice  golden  hair 
into  curls,  and  then  set  off  quite  alone  foi 
the  town  and  the  palace. 

"  Come  in !"  cried  the  old  King,  when 
John  knocked  at  the  door.  He  entered,  and 
the  good  old  gentleman  advanced  towards 
him  in  dressing-gown  and  embroidered  slip- 
pers ;  yet  he  had  his  golden  crown  on  his 
head,  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  the 
imperial  globe  in  his  left. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  he,  tucking  the 
golden  globe  under  his  arm ;  and  holding  out 
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one  hand  to  John,  he  gave  him  a  hearty 
weir  ^me.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  John's 
intention  of  proposing  for  the  Princess,  he 
began  to  weep  so  bitterly  that  globe  and 
sceptre  both  rolled  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  dry  his  tears  with  his 
dressing-gown.     Poor  good  old  King ! 

"  Don't  do  it !"  said  he,  wamingly,  to 
John ;  ''  the  same  will  happen  to  you  that 
has  happened  to  all  the  rest  Only  look 
here !"  He  tiien  led  John  to  the  park  of  the 
Princess,  which,  true  enough,  presented  a 
most  dreadful  spectacle;  for  on  every  tree 
hung  the  skeletons  of  three  or  four  kings' 
sons,  who  had  wooed  the  Princess  but  could 
not  guess  what  she  thought  about  As  often 
as  the  wind  stirred  among  the  leaves,  the 
dry  bones  rattled,  and  scared  away  the  birds, 
so  that  not  a  single  songster  showed  himself 
in  this  fearful  grove.  The  flowers  were  tied 
up  to  human  bones  instead  of  sticks,  and  all 
around,  over  the  more  tender  plants,  death's 
heads  were  grinning.  That  was  a  fine  sort 
of  Garden  for  a  Princess ! 

"  Here  you  may  see  what  will  be  your 
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AitQ,"  said  the  old  King.  ''  T  counsel  yon, 
lhere£ire,  to  desist  from  your  intention,  if 
jTOi  do  not  wish  to  fare  like  these.  You  will, 
besides,  mah;  me  most  unhappy  if  you  per* 
?ist ;  for  it  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart." 

John  kiiised  the  good  old  King's  hand,  and 
comforted  him  with  the  prospect  of  being 
successful  in  obtaining  the  beautiful  Prin- 
cess, whom  he  loved  above  every  thing. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Princess  returned 
from  her  ride,  and  galloped  with  all  her  la- 
dies into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  The 
King  and  John  went  to  meet  and  salute  her. 
The  Princess  was  exceedingly  friendly,  and 
gave  John  her  hand,  which  increased  his 
passion  for  her  still  more ;  and  he  would  on 
no  account  believe  that  she  could  be  a  witch 
as  everybody  asserted. 

Then  they  all  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  were  served  by  the  prettiest  little 
damsels  imaginable,  who  handed  round 
8weeuneats  and  gingerbread  nuts.  But  thf 
old  King  was  so  melancholy  that  he  att)  no- 
thing— ^and,  besides,   the  gingerbread  nutf 

were  probably  a  little  too  hard  for  him. 

Ill 
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It  was  now  arranged  that  John  was  to 
come  to  the  palace  again  the  next  morning, 
when  the  jad^^  and  the  grand  council  would 
be  assembled  to  hear  how  he  succeeded  in 
guessing  the  thoughts  of  the  Princess. 
Should  he  guess  right  the  first  time,  he  was 
to  appear  before  the  judges  two  other  days 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  as  yet  no  suitors 
for  the  Princess's  hand  had  outlived  the  first 
day. 

John  was  not  the  least  cast  down  at  this 
information ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  rather 
gay,  and  of  good  courage.  He  thought  only 
of  the  lovely  princess ;  and  trusted,  besides, 
to  the  all-loving  God  for  help.  As  to  the 
way  he  was  to  loceive  it,  he  could  form  no 
idea ;  so  he  preferred  thinking  no  more  about 
the  matter.  Jumping  for  joy,  he  retmned 
to  his  inn,  where  his  companion  awaited 
him. 

John  could  never  tell  enough  of  the  amia* 
bility  and  extraordinary  beauty  of  tlie  Prin- 
cess ;  and  he  longed  already  for  the  mori ow, 
when  he  was  to  return  to  the  palace,  and 

guess  the  thoughts  of  his  beloved 
in 
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Bat  his  companion  shook  his  head  doabt- 
iiigly,  and  was  quite  sorrowful.  '^I  love 
you  so  well,"  said  he;  "  we  could  have  kept 
together  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  now  we  are 
to  part !  Good,  dear  Johnny !  1  could  weep 
at  this  approaching  separation ;  but  I  will 
not  disturb  your  joy  on  the  last  evening  thai 
we  may  ever  pass  together.  So  let  us  rather 
be  cheerful ;  to-morrow,  when  you  are  gone, 
f  shall  have  time  enough  to  weep !" 

The  inhabitants  had  already  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  a  new  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess,  on  which  account  a  general 
mourning  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
town.  The  theatre  was  closed,  the  King 
and  the  clergy  kneeled  in  the  churches,  and 
even  the  confectioners  put  crosses  on  their 
little  figures  of  sugar-work ;  for  how  was  it 
possible  that  this  suitor  should  succeed  bet- 
tor than  the  rest? 

In  the  evening  John's  companion  had  a 

large  bowl  of  punch  brought  in,  and  said, 

'•  they  would  now  be  right  merry,  and  drink 

to  the  Princess's  health."     But  John  had 

not  drank  two  glsgsses,  before  such  a  drow* 
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nneaa  came  over  him,  that  he  i.ould  kiey 
his  eyes  open  no  longer,  and  fell  asleep 
in  his  chair. 

His  comrade  then  lifted  him  gently  into 
bed ;  and  when  it  was  night,  took  the  two 
wings  which  he  had  cut  off  the  dead  swan, 
and  fastened  them  on  his  own  shoulders. 
He  afterwards  put  the  largest  bundle  of  fern 
and  willow-twigs^  which  the  old  woman  in 
the  fortjst  had  given  him,  into  his  pocket, 
opened  a  window,  and  flew  out,  away  over 
the  town,  and  straight  to  the  palace,  where 
he  hid  himself  in  a  bow-window,  close  to 
the  bedchamber  of  the  Princess. 

Stillness  reigned  in  the  town.  The  clock 
was  striking  a  quarter  to  twelve,  when  the 
window  was  opened,  and  the  Princess,  in  a 
large  white  garment,  and  with  large  black 
wings,  flew  away  over  the  town  towards  a 
high  mountain.  As  soon  as  the  man  per- 
ceived her,  he  made  himself  invisible,  fol- 
lowed the  Princess  through  the  air,  and  beat 
her  so  with  liis  rod,  that  the  blood  well  nigh 
followed  tnc  stripes.  Holloa !  Ho !  That 
was  a  iifj    through  the  air!     The  wind 
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taught  the  garment  of  the  Princess,  blowirg 
it  about  like  a  sail,  and  the  moon  shone 
bright  the  while. 

"  Oh  ?  how  it  hails !"  said  the  Princess,  at 
every  stripe  of  the  rod ;  and  well  enough  did 
she  deserve  the  chastisement.  At  last  she 
arrived  at  the  mountain,  and  knocked  fo 
admittance.  A  noise  like  thunder  was  hsard 
as  the  mountain  opened,  and  the  Princess 
entered ;  and  the  man,  whom  no  one  could 
see,  followed  at  her  heels. 

They  passed  through  a  long  dark  passage, 
the  walls  of  which  shone  like  fire  from  the 
glowing  spiders  that  were  running  up  and 
down.  They  afterwards  arrived  in  a  spa 
cious  hall,  built  of  gold  and  silver,  on  whose 
sides  red  and  blue  flowers  were  displayed  as 
large  as  sun-flowers;  but  no  one  dared  to 
pick  them,  for  their  stalks  were  poisonous 
snakes,  and  the  flowers  themselves  the  fire 
rhat  streamed  from  their  jaws.  The  whole 
ceiling  was  covered  with  beaming  worms, 
and  sky-blue  bats  that  fluttered  thoir  trans* 
parent  wings  imceasingly. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  stood  a  largv 
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Ihrooe,  tuf^KMrted  by  the  skeletons  rf  fcoi 
horses,  caparisoned  with  trappings  of  red 
spiders.  The  throne  itself  was  of  milk-whit« 
^lass ;  and  the  cushions  were  mice,  each  one 
holding  the  tail  of  another  in  his  mouth. 
Above  was  outspread  a  canopy  of  roae-co- 
lored  cobweb,  studded  with  small  flies  that 
shone  like  precious  stones. 

On  the  throne  sat  an  old  goblin,  with  a 
crown  on  his  frightful  head,  and  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand.  He  kissed  the  Princess  on  the 
forehead,  desired  her  to  sit  beside  him  on  the 
costly  throne ;  and  then  the  music  immedi*- 
ately  began.  Large  black  grasshoj^ra 
played  the  jews-harp,  and  an  owl  beat  his 
breast  instead  of  a  drum,  as  he  had  no  oth^. 
Little  fiends,  each  one  witli  a  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp  in  his  cap,  danced  to  this  music  about 
the  hall.  Not  one  of  the  company  discovered 
the  man  who  had  placed  himself  inunedi* 
ately  behind  the  throne,  whence  he  could 
hear  and  see  all  that  happened. 

The  courtiers  of  the  moimtain-nlwarf  now 
entered  the  saloon ;  they  did  so  as  if  they 
were  persons  of  immense  importance ;  but 
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&ny  one  a  little  skilled  in  human  natUTV 
could  easily  see  that  they  did  not  feel  happy. 
They  were,  moreover,  nothing  but  broom 
sticks,  with  cabbages  for  heads ;  into  which 
the  goblin  had  conjured  some  life,  and  had 
them  dressed  in  embroidered  clothes.  How- 
ever, that  was  of  no  consequence ;  as  they 
were  only  there  for  parade  and  show. 

When  the  dancing  had  lasted  some  time, 
the  Princess  told  the  mountain-sprite  that 
she  had  got  another  suitor ;  and  asked  him 
at  last  on  what  she  should  think,  when  he 
came  to  the  palace  next  morning  to  guess 
her  thoughts. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  my  daughter,"  said  the  oM 
goblin.  "Choose  something  quite  simple 
then  he  will  be  least  likely  to  gue-ss  it 
Think,  for  example,  of  your  shoe:  he'll 
never  dream  of  that.  Then  off  with  hisi 
head  and  don't  forget  to  bring  his  eyes  with 
you  to-morrow  night ;  for  they  are  what  I 
am  very  fond  of." 

The  Princess  bowed  low,  and  assured 
him  she  would  not  forget  the  eyes  when  she 
came  again.    Then  the  Sprite  opened  the 
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mountaiu,  and  the  Princess  returned  to  the 
palace  through  the  air;  but  John's  ccjipan* 
ion  followed  close  behind,  and  gave  her  such 
a  whipping  with  his  rod  that  she  complained 
loudly  of  the  violent  hail-storm,  till  at  last 
she  slipped  in  at  her  chamber- window.  But 
the  stranger  returned  to  his  inn,  where  John 
still  lay  fast  asleep,  took  his  wings  from  his 
shoulders,  and  went  to  bed ;  for  he  was,  no 
doubt,  pretty  tired  after  so  fatiguing  a  jour 
ney. 

It  was  still  early  when  John  awoke.  He 
left  his  bed,  and  his  companion  got  up  too, 
and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  that  night  of 
the  Princess  and  her  shoe;  wherefore  he 
begged  him  to  ask  the  Princess  if  it  were 
not  of  her  shoe  she  had  thought. 

"I  can  just  as  well  say  the  shoe  as  any- 
thing else,"  said  John.  "  Perhaps  what 
you  dreamed  is  right ;  for  I  have  the  firm 
conviction  that  God  will  help  me  out  of  this 
dilenuna.  Notwithstanding,  I  will  wish 
you  farewell ;  for  should  I  not  guess  tlie 
Princess's  thoughts,  I  shall  never  see  you 
more." 
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Tlie  two  travelers  then-  embraced  eact 
0ther,  and  John  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
town  and  the  palai*«.  The  festal  hall  was 
filled  with  people;  the  judges  sat  in  large 
arm-chairs,  with  soft  cushions  on  which  they 
leaned  their  heads  because  they  were  obliged 
to  think  so  much. 

The  old  King  got  up  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived John,  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  his 
white  pocket-handkerchief.  Then  came  the 
Princess.  She  was  still  more  beautiful 
than  yesterday,  saluting  every  one  in  a  most 
friendly  manner,  and,  giving  John  her  hand, 
said,  "  Good  morrow,  worthy  friend." 

Now,  then,  John  was  to  say  on  what  the 
Princess  was  thin.^ing.  Ah,  how  tenderly 
she  looked  at  him  !  but  as  soon  as  she  heard 
him  utter  the  word  "  Shoe  !"  she  turned 
pale,  and  her  whole  frame  began  to  tremble. 
That,  however,  availed  her  but  little;  for 
John  had  really  guessed  her  thoughts. 

Well,  how  happy  the  old  King  was  when 
he  heard  it !  He  turned  head  over  heels 
for  shectr  joy,  and  all  present  applauded  him 
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anci  John,  who,  it  was  decided,  had  thai 
day  been  victorious. 

Equally  pleased  was  his  companion  when 
he  told  him  how  lucky  he  had  been  in  the 
adventure ;  but  John  folded  his  hands  &nd 
thanked  God  for  His  gracious  assistance, 
Who,  he  confidently  hoped,  would  aid  bim 
in  his  need  the  other  two  days.  On  the  very 
next  morning  he  was  to  guess  the  thoughts 
of  tlie  Princess  for  the  second  time. 

The  evening  of  this  day  passed  like  the 
preceding  one.  When  John  was  asleep,  his 
comrade  fled  off  to  the  Princess,  and  followed 
her  to  the  enchanted  mountain.  This  time 
he  had  provided  himself  with  two  rods,  and 
whipped  the  poor  Princess  much  more  se- 
verely than  the  first  time.  No  one  saw  him, 
yet  he  heard  and  understood  all  that  passed 
in  the  hall  of  the  mountain-dwarf.  The 
Princess  was  to  think  this  time  on  her  glove, 
and  he  told  it  to  John  as  if  he  had  had  a 
dream.  John  was  enabled,  therefore,  to  guesfi 
rightly  on  what  the  Princess  had  thought 
the  second  time^  which  caused  imdissembled 
joy  at  the  palace 
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Every  body  at  court  now  turi«ed  head 
over  heels,  as  the  King  had  done  the  first 
day;  but  the  Princess  lay  on  a  sofa,  and 
ivould  not  speak  a  word. 

Now,  then,  the  third  day  was  to  be  got 
over, — ^shouId  that  turn  out  well,  then  John 
would  not  only  have  the  beautiful  Princess 
for  his  wife,  but  would  rule  over  the  whole 
kingdom  when  the  old  King  was  dead.  But 
could  he  not  guess  the  Princess's  thoughts, 
he  would  lose  his  Hfe,  and  the  Dwarf  of  the 
mountain  would  devour  his  eyes. 

This  evening  Jean  went  to  bed  earlier 
than  usual,  said  his  prayers,  and  fell  into  a 
quiet  sleep.  His  comrade,  on  the  contrary, 
fastened  his  swan's  wings  on  again,  buckled 
his  sabre  round  him,  and  put  three  rods  into 
his  pocket.     Then  off  he  flew  to  the  palace. 

The  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch ;  ther€ 
was  such  a  violent  storm  that  the  tiles  flew 
oflf  the  roofs,  and  the  trees  in  the  Princess's 
park  waved  to  and  fro  with  the  rattling 
skeletons  of  the  princes  that  had  been 
hanged  It  lightened  fearfully,  and  the 
thunders  rolled  so  dreadfully  that  it  was  but 
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one  continued  war   throughout  the  whc^ 
night 

Now  the  window  of  the  bedchamber  flew 
open,  and  the  Princoss  soared  through  the 
wildly  agitated  air.  The  paleness  of  death 
was  on  her  face ;  but  she  laughed  at  the 
fitorm,  and  thought  it  was  not  yet  half  bad 
enough.  Her  garments  fluttered  in  the  wind, 
and  the  man  whipped  her  so  unmercifully 
with  his  threefold  rod  that  the  blood  flowed, 
and  she  could  at  last  hardly  fly  any  furtlier. 
Finally  she  reached  the  mountain. 

"  It  hails  and  it  storms,"  said  she ;  "  never 
have  I  flown  in  such  a  tempest !" 

'^  It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thmg,"  answered  the  goblin. 

Then  the  Princess  related  to  him  how 
John  had  rightly  guessed  her  thoughts  a 
second  time  as  well.  Should  he  be  succesj»- 
ful  on  the  third  day,  the  victory  was  his ; 
she  would  no  longer  be  able  to  come  to  the 
mountain,  nor  could  carry  on  any  more 
witchcraft ;  and  this  disturbed  her  i  xceed« 
mgly. 

^*  He  shall  never  guess  on  what  yoti  think 
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this  time,"  said  the  fiend.  '^I  will  find  unt 
something  on  which  he  never  thought :  if  he 
did,  he  must  be  a  greater  sorcerer  than  I 
am.    Now  let  us  be  merry." 

Saying  these  words,  he  seized  the  Prin- 
cess by  die  hand,  danced  with  her  round  the 
hall,  and  all  the  little  imps  and  wills-o'-the* 
wisp  followed  his  example.  The  red  spi- 
ders ran  up  and  down  the  wall,  so  that  they 
looked  like  flowers  of  fire ;  the  owl  beat  his 
drum,  the  cricket  sighed,  and  the  black 
grasshoppers  played  the  jews-harp ;  in  short, 
there  was  a  regular  witches'  ball. 

When  the  impe  had  danced  enough,  the 
Princess  prepared  to  depart,  for  she  feared 
she  might  be  missed  at  the  palace.  The 
!Pwarf  of  the  mountain  said  he  would  ac- 
company her,  that  he  might  enjoy  her  com- 
pany the  longer. 

They  flew  now  through  the  air ;  but  the 
man  made  such  good  use  of  his  three  rods, 
that  the  mountain-imp  confessed  he  had 
never  been  in  such  a  hail-storm  before. 

Arrived  at  the  palace,  he  bade  the  Prin- 
forewell,  and  whispered   in   her  eat 
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Think  of  my  head !"  But  the  man  heard 
I  e  words ;  and  just  as  the  Princess  slipped 
irto  her  bedchamber,  and  the  imp  turned 
found  to  go  to  his  enchanted  mountain,  the 
stranger  seized  him  by  his  black  beard,  and 
with  the  sabre  hewed  off  his  disgusting  head 
close  to  his  shoulders.  The  tnmk  he  threw 
into  the  sea  as  food  for  the  fishes ;  but  the 
head  he  dipped  in  the  water,  and  then  tied 
it  up  in  a  silken  handkerchief  He  carried 
it  home  with  him  to  the  inn,  and  laid  down 
to  sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  he  handed  the 
kerchief  to  John,  begging  him,  however,  not 
to  open  it  before  the  Princess  had  proposed 
her  question. 

The  last  day  the  large  hall  of  the  palace 
was  so  filled  with  people  that  they  could  not 
all  find  room  enough,  and  they  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  stand  on  each  other.  The 
councillors  sat  as  before  in  their  easy  arm- 
chairs, bolstered  with  cushions  of  eider- 
down ;  and  the  old  king  was  dressed  in  a 
new  suit ;  and  the  crown  and  the  sceptre  had 
been  rubbed  up  and  polished  tremendously 
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But  the  Princess  was  quite  pale ;  she  was 
dressed  in  black,  as  though  she  'vere  to  at- 
tend a  funeral. 

"  On  what  am  I  thinking  at  this  mo- 
ment ?"  asked  she  of  John,  who  at  the  same 
instant  opened  his  handkerchief,  and  was 
terribly  frightened  when  he  saw  the  horrid 
head  of  the  mountain-imp  within  it.  All 
the  spectators  shuddered  with  dread  at  the 
sight;  and  the  Princess  sat  as  though  she 
were  petrified, — ^she  was  unable  to  utter  a 
ivord.  At  last,  however,  she  rose  from  her 
seat  and  gave  John  her  snow-white  hand ; 
for  he  had  now  for  the  third  time  guessed 
her  thoughts  aright.  Without  looking  at 
any  one,  she  merely  said  the  words,  •*  You 
are  now  my  lord ;  this  evening  we  will  hold 
the  wedding." 

"Now  that  pleases  me,"  said  the  old 
King;  "and  so  it  shall  be."  Then  the 
whole  assembly  shouted  "  Hurrah !"  the 
military  band  played  through  the  streets^ 
the  bells  rang,  and  the  confectioners  took 
their  little  sugar- work  figures  out  of  moum« 
ing :  there  was  nothing  but  joy  in  the  town 
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Three  whole  roasted  oxen,  stuffed  'rith  ducfci 
and  fowls,  were  carried  out  to  the  market- 
place, where  any  one  could  eat  of  them  and 
drink  wine  from  the  fountains.  Whoever 
bought  a  roll  at  a  baker's  got  half-a-dozen 
plum-cakes  into  the  bargain. 

In  the  evening  tlie  whole  town  was  illu- 
minated ;  the  soldiers  fired  off  camions,  and 
the  boys  in  the  street  crackers ;  everywhere 
was  eating  and  drinking  without  end ;  while 
at  the  palace  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  danced 
together,  and  far  below  in  the  town  waa 
heard  the  song : 

'*  Now  let  UB  be  merry,  and  dance  and  sing : 

Let*8  drink  to  the  health  of  our  good  old  king 
Now,  then,  pretty  laaaes,  come  join  the  rotuid, 

The  fiddles  are  playing,  the  tabors  aoond ; 
And  he  who*s  not  merry  to-night,  ha!  ha! 
We*ll  soon  wake  him  up  with  a  trsrla-ls!*' 

But  the  Princess  was  still  a  witch,  and 
did  not  care  for  John.  His  companion  knew 
this ;  so  he  gave  him  thre^  feathers  out  of 
the  wings  of  the  swan,  and  a  little  phial  with 
tome  drops,  and  desired  hiqa  to  have  i  Lath 


placed  neai  the  bridal  bed.  Then  when  the 
Princess  had  retired  to  rest  he  was  to  give 
her  a  gentle  push,  so  that  she  fell  into  the 
bath ;  and  then  he  was  to  hold  her  under  the 
water  three  several  times,  having  before- 
hand thrown  in  the  three  feathers  and  the 
drops.  After  this  the  Princess  would  be 
disenchanted,  and  would  love  him  very 
much. 

John  did  what  his  faithful  companion 
had  desirea  him:  'tis  true,  the  Princess 
screamed  aloud  when  he  put  her  under 
water,  and  struggled  with  hands  and  feet 
When  she  came  up  the  first  time  she  was 
like  a  jet-black  swan,  with  fiery  eyes ;  the 
second  time  she  was  changed  into  a  white 
swan,  only  a  black  ring  was  round  her  neck. 
John  now  said  a  prayer,  and  held  the  bird 
under  water  for  the  third  time :  immediately 
it  was  changed  into  the  most  beautiful  Prin- 
cess ;  she  had  become  even  more  beautiful 
than  she  was  before,  and  thanked  her  young 
consort  with  tears  in  her  eyes  for  Iiaving 
freed  her  from  enchantment. 

Tlie  following  morning  was  devote  1  to  r»- 
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ceiring  the  visits  of  those  who  came  to  coii> 
gratulate  tlic  newly  married  couple.  The 
King  appeared  with  the  rest  with  all  his 
court,  and  there  was  wassaiHng  and  rejoic- 
ing throughout  the  day. 

At  last  John's  former  trayeling-<;ompani(»i 
appeared  to  congratulate  him ;  but  he  had 
his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  carried  the  knap- 
sack at  his  back.  John  went  to  meet  him, 
embraced  him  before  all  the  assembly,  and 
begged  him  pressingly  not  to  go  away,  but  to 
remain  with  him  for  ever,  that  he  miglif 
share  the  good  fortune  which  he  owed  to 
him  with  so  dear  a  friend.  But  the  strangei 
shook  his  head  and  said,  "  My  good  John, 
that  cannot  be,  for  my  time  is  at  an  end;  1 
have  but  paid  my  debt.  Do  you  remember 
the  dead  man  whom  wicked  persons  would 
not  allow  to  rest  peaceably  in  his  coffin? 
You  gave  all  that  you  po&sessed  that  he 
might  find  rest  in  the  grave. — That  corpse 
ami!" 

As  he  said  this  he  vanished. 

The  wedding-festivities  lasted  a  whok 
month ;  John  and  the  Princess  loved  each 
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uther  dearly,  and  the  old  King  lived  many 
years  and  joyous  days  with  his  children,  and 
let  his  merry  grandchildren  ride  upon  hiF 
knee,  and  play  with  the  polished  sceptre. 
But  John  reigned  over  the  whole  land,  and 
becaiix>  at  last  a  very  powerful  inonaT<:h. 
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a  rumbling  and  uproar '.  t'ot 
two  nights  1  have  not  been  able  to  close  my 


eyes,  and  might  just  aa  well  have  had  t 
loothache,  for  then  I  certainly  should  not 
have  slept" 

"There  is  a  something  going  on  there," 
said  the  other  Lizard.  "  They  let  the  mound 
stand  on  four  red  poles  till  the  crowing  oi 
the  cock,  to  have  it  thoroughly  aired ;  and 
ttie  GIfin  damsels  have  learnt  new  dances,  in 
which  there  is  some  stamping.  A  some- 
thing is  going  on,  I'm  sure." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  spoken  to  an  Elarthworra 
of  my  acquaintance,"  said  the  third  Lizard. 
"The  Earthworm  came  direct  from  the 
mound,  where  day  and  night  he  had  heen 
rummaging  about  in  the  ground.  He  had 
heard  a  good  deal ;  for  he  can  see  nothing, 
poor  wretch,  but  eaves-dropping  and  listen- 
ing he  understands  to  perfection.  Visitors 
are  expected  at  the  Eltin  mound;  visilorsof 
rank,  but  who  they  were,  the  Earthworm 
either  would  not  or  could  not  say.  All  the 
Jacks-o'-the-Iantem  have  been  ordered  to 
prepare  a  procession  by  torch-light ;  and  all 
the  silver  and  gold,  of  which  there  is  plenty 
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m  the  Elfin  mound,  will  be  polished  and 
laid  in  the  moonshine." 

''  But  who  can  the  strangers  be !"  said  aQ 
the  Lizards.  "What  can  be  going  onl 
Listen !  what  a  humming  and  buzzing !" 

At  the  same  instant  the  Elfin  mound 
opened,  and  an  elderly  Elfin  damsel,  with- 
out a  back,  but  for  the  rest  very  respectably 
dressed,  came  tripping  forth.  It  was  the 
old  Elfin  King's  housekeeper;  she  was  dis- 
tantly related  to  him,  and  wore  an  amber 
heart  on  her  for^ead.  Her  feet  were  so 
nimble — trip — trap— trip — trap ! — ^how  she 
skipped  along,  right  away  to  the  moor  to 
the  Night-raven. 

"  You  will  be  invited  to  the  Elfin  mound, 
and  that  to-night,"  said  she.  "  But  would 
you  not  do  us  a  great  favor,  and  take 
charge  of  the  invitations?  As  you  do  not 
give  parties  yourself,  you  must  do  us  this 
service.  Strangers  of  high  rank  are  coming 
to  us ;  magicians  of  no  small  importance,  let 
me  tell  you ;  and  so  the  old  Elfin  King  wants 
to  show  himself  ofiT  to  advantage.'* 


"  'V9^lo  :s  to  be  invited  ?"  asked  the  Nig^l> 
niTeD. 

"  Why,  to  the  grand  ball  every  body  may 
coma;  men  even,  if  they  do  but  speak  iu 
tlieir  sleep,  or  are  able  to  do  something  in 
our  way.  But  the  principal  banquet  is  to 
be  very  select ;  those  of  the  first  rank  only 
an>  to  be  invited.  I  have  bad  a  long  dis- 
cussion with  the  Elfin  King;  for,  according 
to  my  notions,  we  cannot  even  ask  ghosts. 
The  Sea-god  and  his  daughters  must  be  in- 
vited first ;  'tis  true,  they  don't  like  much 
coming  on  dry  land,  but  they  will  have  pro- 
bably a  wet  stone  to  sit  upon,  or  maybe 
something  better  still;  and  then,  I  think, 
they  will  not  refuse  for  this  once.  We  must 
have  the  old  Mountain  Dwarfs  of  the  firsi 
class,  with  tails ;  the  Elf  of  the  Brook,  and 
the  Brownie ;  and  then,  I  think,  we  must 
not  omit  the  Swart  Elf,  and  the  Skeleton 
Horse:  they  belong,  it  is  true,  tu  the  cleigy, 
who  are  not  of  our  sort ;  however,  'tis  theii 
ufGce,  and  they  are,  morever,  nearly  related 
lo  us,  and  are  continually  paying  us  visili," 
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'*  Caw !"  said  the  Night-raven,  ami  flew 
away  to  invite  the  company. 

The  Elfin  maidens  were  already  dancing 
on  the  Elfin  mound :  they  danced  with  long 
shawls,  woven  of  haze  and  moonshine ;  and 
to  all  who  like  this  sort  of  dancing,  it  sifwms 
pretty. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Elfin  mound  was  the 
great  hall,  splendidly  ornamented ;  the  floor 
was  washed  with  moonshine,  and  the  walla 
were  rubbed  with  witches*  fat,  so  that  they 
shone  in  the  light  like  tulip-leaves.  In  the 
kitchen  there  were  a  great  quantity  of  frogs 
among  the  dishes ;  adders'  skins,  with  little 
children's  fingers  inside ;  salad  of  mushroom- 
seed  ;  wet  mice's  snouts  and  hemlock ;  beer, 
from  the  brewery  of  the  old  Witch  of  the 
Moor ;  sparkling  saltpetre  wine  from  a  grave- 
cellar, — all  very  substantial  eating:  rusty 
nails  and  church-window  glass  were  ^mong 
the  delicacies  and  kick-shaws. 

The  Old  Elfin  King  had  his  golden  crown 
polished  with  pounded  slate-pencil.  'It  waf 
the  pencil  of  the  head-scholar;  and  to  obtain 
tliia  one  is  very  difiicult  for  the  Elfin  King^ 
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They  hung  up  the  curtains  in  the  bed- 
ehamber,  and  fastened  them  with  addef 
spittle.  There  was,  indeed,  a  humming 
and  a  buzzing  in  the  Elfin  mound ! 

"  Now  we  must  perfume  the  place  with 
singed  hair  and  pig's  bristles ;  and  then  I 
think  I  shall  have  done  my  share  of  the 
Dusiness,"  said  the  little  Elfin  damsel. 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  the  least  of  tlu 
daughters,  '^  shall  I  now  know  who  the  high 
visitors  are  *?" 

"  Well  then,"  said  he,  "I  suppose  I  must 
tell  you.  Two  of  my  daughters  are  to  show 
themselves  off,  in  order  to  get  married 
Two  will  certainly  be  married.  The  ageri 
Mountain  Elf  of  Norway,  who  Uves  in  thi 
old  Dovre-field,  and  possesses  many  craggy 
castles,  and  a  gold-mine  too, — which  is  a 
better  thing  than  one  imagines, — ^is  coming 
here  with  his  two  sons;  and  they  are  to 
choose  themselves  wives.  The  hoary  Elfi* 
an  honest  old  Norwegian,  merry  and  straight- 
forward. I  have  known  him  since  many  a 
long  day,  when  we  drank  together  to  tettei 

acquaintance,    and   good   fellowship.    Hi 

iss 


here  to  fetch  his  wife, — she  is  dend 
now, — ^who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rock- 
King.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  soe  the  old  north* 
em  Elf!  His  sons,  people  say,  are  coarse, 
blustering  fellows ;  but  maybe  one  wnmgs 
them,  and  when  older  they  will  improve." 

<'  And  when  will  they  come  ?"  asked  his 
daughter. 

^'  That  depends  on  wind  and  weather,' 
said  the  Elfin  King.  ''They  travel  eco- 
nomically ;  they  will  come  here  by  water. 
I  wish  they  would  go  through  Sweden ;  but 
the  old  gentleman  has  no  inclination  that 
way.  H'.  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  time ; 
and  that  I  can't  bear." 

At  the  same  moment  two  Jacks-o'-the- 
jtntem  came  hopping  in,  one  faster  than  .the 
other,  and  for  that  reason  one  vas  first 

"  They're  coming !  they're  coming !"  cried 
they. 

''  Give  me  my  crown ;  and  let  me  stand  io 
the  moonshine,"  said  the  Elfin  King. 

The  daughters  held  up  their  long  shawls 

and  bowed  to  the  earth. 

There  stood  the    hoary  Mountain  Elt 
las 
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witli  A  crown  of  hardened  icicles  and  pol 
tshcd  fir-cones  on  his  head,  and  wTa]>ped 
np  in  a  mantle  of  fur  and  boots  of  the  samn 
His  sons,  on  the  contrary,  went  with  open 
throats,  for  they  disdained  the  cold. 

"  Is  that  a  mound  1"  asked  the  lesser  of 
the  youths,  pointing  to  Elfin-home.  "In 
Norway  we  call  such  a  thing  a  hole." 

"Boy,"  said  the  father,  "a  mound  rises 
upwards,  and  a  hole  goes  inwards.  Have 
you  no  eyes  in  your  headi" 

Now  they  went  in  to  the  Elfin  mound, 
where  there  was  very  choice  company,  cer- 
tauily ;  and  had  come  together  with  such 
speed,  one  might  have  thought  they  had 
.  been  borne  thither  on  the  breeze ;  however, 
the  arrangements  for  every  one  were  neat 
and  pretty.  The  sea-folk  sat  at  table  in 
lar^e  water-butts ;  and  they  said  they  fell 
jusi  as  if  they  were  at  home.  All  observed 
good  manners  at  the  table,  except  the  two 
little  Norwegian  Mountain  Elves,  who  put 
Ihcir  feet  on  the  board,  for  they  thought  tlial 
all  they  did  was  becoming. 

"  Take  yo'xt  feet  away  from  the  plates," 
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■aid  tbe  uld  Elf;  aad  then  they  '.beyed,  ak 
though  QOl  immediately.  They  tickled  tha 
ladies  next  them  with  fir-cones ;  th«i  tliey 
piiUed  off  tlieir  boots,  to  be  more  at  ease,  and 
gave  them  to  the  ladies  to  bold  for  them; 
but  their  father  was  very  difierent  He  told 
about  the  proud  N'orw^ian  rocks,  and  d 
the  waterfalls,  which,  covered  with  foam, 
dashed  downwards,  raging  and  roaring  like 
thunder ;  he  told  about  the  salmon,  that 
leaps  up  against  the  falling  waters,  when 
the  Spirit  of  the  flood  plays  on  her  golden 
harp.  He  related  about  the  clear  winter 
Qights,  when  the  bells  on  the  sledges  jingle, 
and  the  youths  nm  with  flaming  torchei 
over  the  smooth  ice,  which  is  so  transparent 
that  they  could  see  how  affrighted  (he  fishes 
were  beneath  their  feet.  He,  indeed,  could 
recount  ao  that  one  saw  and  heard  the  things 
he  described ;  when,  huzza  !  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  old  Elf  gave  one  of  the  Elfin  damsels  a 
smackhig  kiss;  and  yet  they  were  not  even 
distantly  related. 

The  Klfin  maidens  weie  now  to  dance, 
nmple  as  well  as  stamping  dances;  aud  then 


came  tlie  most  difficult  one  of  all,  the  80* 
called  *'  Dance  out  the  dance."  Confound 
U !  their  leg?  grew  so  long,  one  did  not  know 
wliich  was  the  beghiningnor  which  was  the 
end— one  could  not  distinguish  legs  from 
arms,  all  was  twirling  ahout  in  the  air  Hke 
saw-dust;  and  they  went  whizzing  round  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  Skeleton  Horse  grew 
quite  sick,  and  was  obUged  to  leave  the 
fable. 

'•  Brrrrr !"  said  the  grey-headed  ESf, 
'^that's  a  regular  Highland  fling,  as  it's 
sailed.  But  what  can  they  do  besides  spin- 
ning about  like  a  whirlwind  ?" 

''  That  you  shall  see,''  said  the  King,  call- 
mg  the  youngest  of  his  daughters.  She  waai 
as  delicate  and  fair  as  moonlight,  and  was 
the  daintiest  of  all  the  sisters.  She  put  a 
white  wand  in  her  mouth,  and  vanished. 
That  was  her  art 

But  the  old  Mountain  Elf  said, ''  This  wav 
an  art  he  should  not  at  all  like  in  his  wife, 
nor  did  he  think  his  sons  would  either." 

llie  other  could  walk  beside  her  own  8eU| 


M  though  she  had  a  shadow,  vliich  b  i 
tiling  Elves  never  have. 

I'hc  third  one's  talent  was  of  a  very  diflbr- 
ent  kind ;  she  had  learned  in  the  brewery 
of  the  Witch  of  the  Moor,  and  she  knew  how 
to  lard  aider-wood  with  glow-worms. 

<*She  would  make  a  good  housewife," 
Miid  the  Mountain  Elf,  blinking,  for  he  did 
not  at  all  like  drinking  so  much. 

Then  came  the  fourth  Elfin  maiden ;  she 
had  a  large  golden  harp,  and  when  she 
touched  the  first  string,  every  body  lifted  up 
tlie  left  foot,  for  the  Elves  are  all  left-sided; 
and  when  she  touched  the  next,  everybody 
was  forced  to  do  whatever  she  pleased. 

'*  That  is  a  dange*x>us  damsel,"  said  the 
Mountain  Elf;  but  both  his  sons  went  out 
of  the  Elfin  mound,  for  they  were  tired  of  it 

'^  What  can  the  next  daughter  do !"  asked 
the  old  Elf. 

''  I  have  learned  to  love  the  Norwegians," 
said  she ;  "  and  I  will  not  marry  unless  I  can 
go  to  Norway." 

But  the  youngest  of  tho  sisters  whispered 
into  the  old  Elfin's  ear,  "  She  only  says  that 
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because  sae  has  heard,  in  an  old  Noniregian 
rhyme,  that  when  even  the  world  is  at  an 
end,  the  rocks  of  Norway  will  stand  firm ; 
and  that's  the  reason  she  wants  to  go  there^ 
for  she  is  greatly  afraid  of  death.'* 

"  Ho !  ho  !"  said  the  old  Elf;  "that's  the 
way  the  wind  blows,  is  it !  But  what  can  the 
seventh  and  last  do?"# 

"The  sixth  comes  before  the  seventh," 
said  the  Elfin  King,  for  he  knew  how  to 
count ;  but  the  sixth  at  first  would  not  come 
forward. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  except  tell  people  the 
truth,"  said  she.  "  No  one  troubles  about 
me,  and  I  have  enough  to  do  to  get  my 
shroud  ready." 

Now  came  the  seventh  and  last.  And 
what  could  she  do?  She  could  tell  a« 
many  fairy-tales  as  she  chose. 

"  Here  are  my  five  fingers,"  said  the  old 
Mountain  Elf.  "  For  each  one  tell  me  a 
•tory." 

And  the  Elfin  maiden  took  hold  of  him 
by  the  wrist,  and  he  laughed  till  he  was 
almost  choked ;  and  when  she  came  to  the 
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finger  that  wore  a  golden  ring,  just  as  if  it 
knew  that  matrimony  was  going  on,  the  6^d 
Etf  said,  "  Hold  fast  what  you  have !  The 
liaud  is  yours  !  I  will  take  you  myself  to 
wife !" 

And  the  Elhn  maiden  said  that  the  fairy- 
tale to  the  ring-finger  and  to  the  litde  fiDger 
were  wimting.  ^ 

"  Oh,  we'll  hear  them  in  winter,"  said  the 
old  Elf ;  "and  about  the  fir-tree  too,  and 
about  the  birch,  and  the  gifts  of  the  wood- 
nymphs,  and  about  the  crackling  frost 
You  shall  have  opportunities  enough  of  tell- 
mg  stories,  for  no  one  iitiderstands  thai 
yonder.  And  there  we  will  sit  in  our  rocky 
dwelling,  where  the  pine-torch  is  burning, 
and  where  we  drink  mead  out  of  the  golden 
horns  of  the  old  Norwegian  kings;  i  got 
some  as  a  present  from  the  Water-spirit 
And  when  we  are  sitting  so  together,  Garbu 
will  (^ime  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  he  will  sing 
to  you  all  the  songs  of  the  mountain  maid- 
ens. How  merry  we  shall  bu !  The  salmon 
will  leap  in  the  waterfall,  and  dash  against 
the  walls  of  rock:  but  he  will  not  be  able  ts 


come  in  to  us,  after  all !  Yes,  yes ;  one  leodp 
a  happy,  comfortable  life  in  dear  old  Nor- 
way !     But  where  are  the  boys  ?" 

Where  were  they  7  Why,  they  were  run- 
ning about  the  fields,  blowing  out  the  wills- 
o'-the  wisp  that  were  coming  quite  orderly 
to  have  a  procession  with  torches. 

"  What's  all  this  harum-scarum  about?" 
said  the  old  Elf.  ''  I  have  taken  a  step-mo- 
ther for  you ;  methinks  now  you  may  choose 

a  wife  too." 

But  they  said  they  liked  speechifying  and 

boon  companionship  better,  and  had  no  taste 

for  matrimony ;  and  so  they  made  speeches, 

tossed  off  their  glasses,  and  turned   them 

topsy-turvy,  to  show  that  they  were  quite 

empty.     They  then  pulled  off  their  coats, 

and  lay  down  on  the  table  to  sleep.     But 

the  old  Elf  danced  round  the  room  with  his 

young  bride,  and  exchanged  boots  with  her; 

for  that  is  much  more  genteel  than  exchang 

ing  rings. 

"  The  cock  is  crowing !"  said  the  elderly 

damsel  who  attended  to  the  housekeeping 
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"  We  must  nov  bolt  the  shutters,  lo«t  dM 
■uri  should  spoil  our  complexioDs." 

And  ihen  the  mound  closed. 

The  Lizards  ran  al>out  up  and  down  the 
;lefi  tree,  and  oue  said  to  the  other,  "  How 
oiuch  1  like  the  old  Mountain  Ellf  !" 

"  I  Uke  the  merry  boys  better,"  said  the 
Earthworm ;  but  then  be  coutd  not  ase,  pooi 
wietchi 
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[ERE  was  once,  in  a 

)wn,  which  it  would 

ow  perhaps  be  hard 

to  find  on  the  map, 

a    merchant,    who 

■    was  so  rich  that  he 

J  could  have  pared 

'    the    whole    street, 

and  almost  a  Uttle  alley  into  the  bargain, 

with  silver  coin ;  but  he  did  not  do  it :  be 

knew  better  what  to  do  with  his  money; 

and  when  he  spent  a  shilling  he  gained  a 

crown,  so  good  a  trader  was  he;  and lie 

died. 

His  son  inhflrited  all  his  money.    But  m 
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a  merry  bfe,  went  every  eTeniug  «o  tht 
masquerade,  made  kites  of  bank-DOteSy  and 
took  guineas  instead  of  stones,  to  {rfay  at 
Duck-and- Drake  with  on  the  lake^ 

It  was,  tlierefore,  no  wonder  if  the  money 
began  to  disappear,  which  it  very  aooo  did ; 
00  that  at  last  he  had  only  two-f«nce  iu  his 
pocket,  and  no  clothing  but  a  pair  of  slippers 
and  an  old  dressiiig-eown.  His  friends  did 
not  trouble  themselves  about  him  any  more, 
now  that  they  could  not  even  walk  across 
the  street  with  him :  but  one  of  these,  who 
was  a  good-natured  fellow  and  had  a  kind 
heart,  sent  him  an  old  trimk,  and  said, 
''  Pack  up  your  things,  and  be  off!" 

That  was  ail  very  well,  but  he  had  no- 
thing to  pack  up,  so  he  got  into  the  trunk 
himselfl 

'Twas  a  droll  sort  of  a  trunk!  As  fooQ 
as  one  pressed  the  lock,  it  could  fly :  the 
merchant's  son  did  so ;  and,  halloa !  up  flew 
Iho  trunk  with  him,  straight  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  away  into  the  clouds,  farther  and 
tarther  off.  The  bottom  cracked,  and  he 
IVU8  very  uneasy;  tor  if  tlie  bottom  had 
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giren  way,  a  pretly  tumble  he  nroiild  liaT( 
had  !     But  nothing  of  the  sort  happened. 

Well,  in  this  way  he  reached  Turkey 
He  hid  the  tnmk  in  a  wood,  undei  the  dry 
leaves,  and  then  went  towards  the  town , 
for  this  he  could  very  well  do,  as  among  the 
Tu^ks  every  body  walked  about  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers. 

Now  on  his  way  to  the  town,  he  met  a 
nurse  with  a  little  child.  "  1  say,  nurse," 
■aid  he,  "  what  castle  is  that  yonder  with 
high  windows,  just  outside  the  walls?" 

"The  King's  daughter  lives  there,"  said 
slie.  "  It  has  been  foretold  that  she  will  be- 
come very  unhappy  on  account  of  a  lover; 
•and  so  no  one  dare  come  near  her  when  th« 
King  and  Queen  are  not  present." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  merchant's  son; 
and  he  went  out  into  the  wood,  seated  him- 
self in  his  trunk,  flew  up  to  the  roof,  and 
crept  through  the  window  to  the  Princess's 
apartments. 

Slie  lay  on  a  sofa  and  slept  She  was  so 
beautiful  that  the  son  of  the  merchant  could 
not  help  giving  her  a  kiss.    This  avokt 


ber,  nor  ms  she  a  little  a&aid ;  bat  he  said 
be  TBS  a  messenger  sent  by  the  Prophet  of 
the  Turks,  who  hod  come  to  her  through 
the  air  to  honor  her  with  his  presence ;  and 
this  satisfied  her. 

So  he  sat  down,  and  told  her  stories  abont 
her  eyes :  these  were  the  most  beantiful  dark 
lakes;  and  thoughts  swam  about  in  them 
like  mermaids.  And  he  told  her  a  story 
about  her  forehead :  this  was  a  mountain  of 
snow,  with  glorious  vaulted  halls.  And 
then  he  told  her  about  the  storks  and  the 
sweet  little  children. 

They  were  such  pretty  stories ;  and  then 
he  made  the  Princess  an  offer,  and  she  im- 
mediately said  "  Yes,"  • 

"  But  you  must  come  here  on  Saturday," 
said  she.  "  The  Ring  and  the  Qneen  an 
coming  to  me  to  tea  at  six,  as  the  clock 
.  atrikes ;  they  will  be  so  glad  to  bear  that  I 
am  to  marry  a  messenger  of  the  Prophet ' 
But  take  care  to  have  a  very  prutty  fairy- 
tale to  relate;  for  my  parents  like  thai 
■bore  any  thing.  My  mother  likes  it  to  be 
very  moral,  and  very  aristocratic;  and  mj 


tather  likes  it  to  be  merry,  so  that  one  inai 
nave  a  hearty  laugh." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  bring  no  other  bridal 
gift  than  a  fairy-tale,"  said  he. 

And  so  they  parted ;  but  before  he  went, 
the  Princess  gave  him  a  very  rich  sabre, 
the  sheath  of  which  was  studded  with  gold; 
and  a  very  acceptable  present  it  was. 

Now  he  flew  off,  bought  himself  a  new 
dressing-gown,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards 
he  was  sitting  out  in  the  wood,  composing 
the  fairy-tale,  which  was  to  be  ready  by 
Saturday  evening;  and  composing,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  no  easy  matter. 

But  at  last  it  was  ready ;  and  Saturday 
too  was  come.  The  King,  the  Queen,  and 
all  the  court  drank  tea  that  evening  at  the 
Princess's !  The  suitor  was  extremely  well 
received. 

"Will  you  relate  us  a  fairy-tale?"  said 
the  ftueen  when  tea  was  over;  "one  that 
haf  a  profound  meaning,  and  that  is  in- 
stf  jctive — " 

"  Yos,  and  let  it  be  one  that  is  laughabk 
too,"  said  the  King. 
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"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  he,  and  began 
tale ;  and  now  you  must  listen  very  att 
Hvely  to  the  story  about 


There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  bundle  o( 
Matches,  and  they  were  very  proud  of  their 
high  descent  Their  genealogical  tree — that 
IS  to  say,  the  great  &r  tree,  of  which  each  of 
rhem  was  a  chip— had  been  once  a  very 
stately  old  tree  in  the  forest  But  now 
these  Matches  lay  on  the  slielf  between  a 
flint  and  steel  and  an  old  iron  saucepaii, 
and  to  them  they  told  most  wonderful  stories 
about  their  younger  days. 

"  Ah,  while  we  were  still  on  the  green 
tough,  then  were  we  indeed  on  tlie  greeb 
iough !"  said  they.  "  Pearl  tea  rooming 
and  evening, — that  was  the  dew;  the  sun 
shone  on  us  the  whole  day,  when  he  did 
shine ;  and  all  the  little  birds  were  obliged  to 
amuse  us  with  many  coiigs  or  touchnig  sto> 
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ries.  We  could  easily  see  that  we  were 
rich ;  for  the  other  trees  were  dressed  in 
green  only  in  summer,  whilst  our  family 
possessed  the  means  of  wearing  green  both 
winter  and  summer.  But  the  wood-cutters 
came,  that  was  the  Great  Revolution,  and 
our  family  was  divided  and  split  up:  he 
whom  we  looked  upon  as  our  chief  support 
got  a  place  as  a  mainmast  m  a  large  ship, 
that  could  sail  round  the  world  if  it  liked ; 
and  the  other  branches  were  placed  m  va- 
rious situations:  and  now  our  vocation  is  to 
give  light ;  and  therefore  we,  people  of  high 
pedigree  as  we  are,  have  come  here  into  the 
kitchen." 

"Ah!  my  fate  has  been  very  different," 
said  the  iron  saucepan,  near  which  the  match* 
cs  lay,  "  From  the  very  moment  that  I  came 
into  the  world  I've  been  scoured  and  boiled, 
oh,  how  often  !  I  always  side  with  the  le- 
spectable  and  conservative;  and  belong,  in 
reaUty,  to  the  very  first  in  the  house.  My 
sole  pleasure  is  to  lie  down,  'nice  and  clean, 
after  dinner,  and  to  have  a  little  rational 
talk  with  my  comrades ;  but  if  I  except  the 
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bucket,  that  now  and  then  goes  into  Um 
jrard,  we  livR  here  ia  a  very  retired  and 
quiet  life.  Our  ouly  newsmonger  ia  tbe 
coal-scuttle ;  but  he  talks  so  demagogically 
about  '  the  people'  and  '  the  govenunent,' 
that  a  short  time  ago  an  old  earthen  pot  waa 
eo  shocked  at  his  conversation  that  it 
dropped  down  and  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Oh,  he  belongs  to  the  Radicals,  let 
me  tell  you." 

"  Now  you  are  talking  too  much,"  said 
the  Flint,  and  it  struck  against  the  steel  so 
that  the  sparks  flew  out. 

"  Shall  we  not  have  a  merry  evening?" 
*'  Yes ;  let  us  talk  about  who  is  of  highest 
rank  and  most  gentael,"  said  the  Matches. 

"  No ;  1  have  no  wish  to  talk  about  my* 
■elf^"  said  the  earthenware  Dish ;  "  let  us 
have  a  refined  and  sentimental  evening. 
We  will  all  tetl  things  we  have  seen  and 
gone  through.  1  will  begin.  I  will  relate 
a  tale  of  every-day  life :  one  can  fancy  one's 
self  so  well  iu  similai  situationa,  and  that  ii 
to  inceiesting. 


€^  %u]ik  of  3^iitr|in. 

*^  On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic^  beneath  tb« 
Danish  beeches  " 

''  That  is  a  splendid  beginning !"  said  al 
the  Plates;  "that  will  certainly  be  a  very 
initeresting  story !" 

'^  There,  in  a  quiet  family,  I  passed  my 
vouth :  the  furniture  was  polished,  the  flooi 
washed^  and  clean  muslin  curtains  were 
put  up  every  fortnight." 

"  What  an  interesting  story  you  are  tell- 
ing us  !"  said  tlie  Duster.  "  One  hears  in 
a  moment  that  it  is  a  young  lady  who 
speaks,  such  an  air  of  purity  breathes  in 
every  word." 

"Yes,  that  one  does  feel  indeed,"  said 
the  Water-pail,  much  moved,  and  m  such 
broken  accents  that  there  was  quite  a  splash 
on  the  floor. 

And  the  Dish  went  on  with  the  story,  and 
the  end  was  as  good  as  the  beginning. 

All  the  Plates  rattled  with  delight;  and 
iie  Duster  took  some  green  parsley  off  the 
iresser,  and  crowned  the  Dish^  for  he  knew 
diis  would  annoy  the  others ;  and,  thought 
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h6|  if  I  crown  her  to-day,  she  will  cxowq 
me  t<>-inorrow. 

''  Now  let  us  dance !"  said  the  Tongs,  Im>- 
ginning  immediately;  and,  good  heavena^ 
how  she  could  fling  her  leg  up  in  the  air, 
almost  as  high  and  as  gracefully  as  Blade- 
moiselie  Ellsler !  The  old  Arm-<shair-coYer- 
ing  in  the  comer  burst  at  the  sight 

''Am  I  not  to  be  crowned  now?"  said  the 
Tongs ;  and  so  forthwith  she  got  a  laurel* 
wreath  too. 

<'  What  a  low  set !"  said  the  Matches  to 
themselves. 

It  was  now  the  Tea-um's  turn  to  sing 
something;  but  she  said  she  had  taken  cold, 
indeed,  she  could  only  sing  when  excited; 
but  that  was  nothing  but  pride;  for  she 
wofild  only  sing  when  standing  on  the 
drawing-room  table  among  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

Behind,  in  the  window,  sat  an  old  Pen, 
that  the  maid  used  to  write  with.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  except 
that  it  was  too  deeply  immersed  in  ink; 
but  that  was  just  what  it  was  proud  of.  and 
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made  a  fuss  about.  "  If  the  tea-Tirn  v  il 
not  sing,"  it  said,  '*  why,  she  may  leavt.  it 
alone:  but  there  is  a  nightingale  in  a  cage; 
she  can  sing.  It  is  true  she  has  been  taught 
nothing.  However,  this  evening  we  will 
speak  ill  of  nobody." 

"  I  find  it  most  improper,"  said  the  Tea- 
kettle, who  was  kitchen  chorus-singer,  and 
step-brother  to  the  Tea-urn — "  I  find  it  most 
improper  that  such  a  foreign  bird  should  be 
patronized.  Is  that  patriotic?  I  will  ask 
the  Coal-scuttle,  and  let  him  decide  the 
matter." 

"  As  to  me,  I  am  vexed,"  said  the  latter ; 
"thoroughly  vexed!  Is  this  the  way  to 
spend  the  evening**  Would  it  not  be  far 
better  to  turn  the  whole  house  upside-down, 
and  to  establish  a  new  and  natural  order  of 
things  7  In  this  way  each  one  would  find 
his  proper  place,  and  I  would  undertake  to 
direct  the  change.  That  would  be  some- 
thing like  fun  for  us." 

"  Yes,  let  us  kick  up  a  row  !"  cried  aD  at 
once. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened :  it 


€^  /lifing  iSntnt 


waa  the  hotue-maid !  All  were  aileut ;  not 
one  daied  to  utter  a  word.  Tet  theie  waa 
not  a  aing^e  grease-pot  but  knew  what  he 
oouLD  do,  and  of  what  consequence  he  waa. 

^'Tes,  if  I  had  chosen/'  thon^t  they, 
"fine  work  there  would  have  been  this 
evening !" 

The  maid  took  the  matches  to  get  a  light 
Bless  us,  how  they  qputtered,  and  then  stood 
all  in  a  blaze ! 

"Now  may  every  body  see,"  thought 
they,  "  that  we  are  first  in  rank.  How  we 
shine !  What  lustre !  What  Ught  !"- 
so  saying,  they  went  out 


"Tliat  was  a  capital  tale,"  said  the 
Queen;  "I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  kitchen 
the  whole  time.  Yes,  yen  certainly  shall 
have  our  daughter." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  King;  "next 
Monday  you  shall  have  cur  daughter." 

All  was  fixed  for  the  weddmg ;  and  the 
evening  before  the  whole  town  was  illumi-' 
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nated:  nuts  and  cakes  were  flung  among 
the  people ;  and  the  boys  in  the  street  stood 
npon  tiptoe,  and  shouted  "  Hunah !"  It 
was  magnificent ! 

''I  must  also  do  something  to  give  still 
greater  splendor  to  the  festival,"  said  the 
merchant's  son;  and  he  bought  rockets, 
squibs,  crackers,  and  all  imagmable  fire- 
works, seated  himself  in  his  trunk,  and  flew 
up  with  them  into  the  air. 

Hurrah  !  that  was  a  sight!  how  it  blazed! 

Every  Turk,  when  he  beheld  it,  gave 
such  a  jump,  that  his  slippers  flew  over  his 
ears ;  for  an  appearance  in  the  air  like  this* 
they  had  never  seen  before.  They  now 
comprehended  that  it  really  must  be  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Prophet  who  was  to  have  the 
Princess. 

As  soon  as  the  merchant's  son  with  his 
trunk  was  again  in  the  wood,  he  said  to 
liimself,  "  I  think  I'll  just  go  into  the  town, 
and  hear  how  it  looked."  And  very  natu- 
ral it  was  that  he  wished  to  know. 

Well  to  be  sure !  What  stories  the  peo- 
ple told!     Each  one  whom  he  asked  had 
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wen  it  in  his  way ;  but  they  all  had  thought 
it  superb. 

^'  I  saw  the  Prophet  himself,"  said  one ; 
*'  he  had  eyes  like  gleaming  stars,  and  a 
beard  like  foaming  water." 

^'  He  flew  by  in  a  mantle  of  fire,"  said 
another.  "  The  dearest  little  cherubs  peeped 
out  from  beneath  its  folds." 

True  enough  he  heard  the  most  wonder- 
ful things ;  and  on  the  following  day  he  was 
to  celebrate  his  wedding. 

He  now  went  back  to  the  wood  to  get 
into  his  trunk — ^but  where  was  it? 

The  trunk  was  burnt  A  spark  from  the 
fireworks  had  fallen  into  it  unobserved,  had 
set  fire  to  it;  and  there  the  trunk  lay  in 
ashes !  Now  the  poor  merchant's  son  could 
fly  no  longer,  and  was  unable  to  get  to  his 
betrothed. 

She  stood  the  whole  day  on  the  roof 
waiting  for  him ;  she  is  waiting  there  stilL 
As  for  him,  he  goes  about  the  world  telling 
stories ;  but  they  are  not  so  amusing  as  the 
one  of  the  Bundle  of  Matches. 
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ffBA««LATaX>  BT  MABT  BOVXTV. 


lyTY  little  Vigfgo  wilt  thou  ride  on  lionebtoir* 

Then  seat  thee  on  my  knee,  my  first,  my  beet 
I  am,  like  thee,  a  child  in  soul  and  body,    . 
Then  let  ua  play  till  thou  mast  go  to  rest. 

See,  I  will  be  thy  playmato  as  tfaoo  wiliest; 

I  will  forget  my  teara,  my  heartrwning  sighs. 
Let  me  upon  thy  rosy  cheeks  shower  kisses. 

And  let  me  gaxe  into  thy  dear,  brown  eyes. 

Now  let  me  see  how  tall  thou  art,  my  jewel ! 

— And  what  a  soft  round  little  hand  is  thine! 
Sweet  smiles  are  nestling  in  each  lovely  dimple. 

And  O,  thy  mouth  is  sweet,  thou  doyf  of  mine 
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EMb  little  flower  then  loTest  u  thy  brothet. 

And  as  a  friend  thou  tell'st  it  tliat  and  thia ; 
XIm  whole  wide  world  to  thee  ia  in  thy  mother, 

And  on  her  knee  then  findeat  Eden'a  bliaa. 

Come,  I  will  tell  thee  now  a  pretty  atoiy. 

All  in  thia  twilight  of  the  erentide. 
Will  aing  a  low,  aweel  aong  nntil  thon  alambanM 

My  little  Viggo,  my  delight  and  pdde! 

Perhaps  when  then  art  older,  my  belored. 
And  I  hare  joameyed  to  the  land  ol  shade. 

When  the  green  sods  are  piled  above  my  coffin, 
Then  thon  may'st  sing  the  low,  sad  songs  I  made— 

Itay'at  think  of  her  who  oft  and  oft  haa  borne 
Within  her  anna,  aa  loving  mothers  do  ;— 

The  world  it  will  forget  me  and  my  ainging. 
And  how  I  loved!  wilt  thon  ibiget  iSbem  Im! 
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THl  OLD  flOnSE. 


N  the  street, 
up  there,  wu 
an  old,  a  very 
old  house, — 
ahnoet  three 
A  years  old, 
It  be  known 
B  great  beam 
date  ol  the 
'ed:  together 
id  hop-bind!! 
rhole  verBc» 
sr  times,  and 
r  was  a  dis- 
out  in  the 
beam.    The  one  story  stood  forward  a  great 
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way  over  the  other ;  and  direcdy  under  the 
eaves  was  a  leaden  spout  with  a  dragon's 
head  ;  the  rain-water  should  have  run  out  of 
the  mouth,  but  it  ran  out  of  the  belly,  for 
here  was  a  hole  in  the  spout 

All  the  oiber  houses  in  the  street  were  so 
aew  and  so  neat,  with  large  wiuduw-panes 
and  smooth  waUs,  one  could  easily  see  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old 
house:  they  certainly  thought,  ''How  long 
is  that  old  decayed  thing  to  stand  here  as  a 
spectacle  in  the  street  ?  And  then  the  pro- 
'ecting  windows  stand  so  far  out,  that  no 
one  can  see  from  our  windows  what  hap-* 
pens  in  that  direction!  The  steps  are  aa 
broad  as  those  of  a  palace,  and  as  high  as  to 
a  church  tower.  The  iron  railings  look 
just  like  the  door  to  an  old  family  vault, 
and  then  they  have  brass  tops, — that's  so 
stupid  r 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  were  also 
new  and  neat  houses,  and  they  thought  jusi 
as  the  others  did ;  but  at  the  window  oppo- 
site the  old  house  there  sat  a  little  boy  with 
fresh  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  beaming  eyes : 
he  certainly  liked   the  old  house  best,  and 
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ihat  both  in  sunshine  and  moonshine.  And 
when  he  looked  across  at  the  wall  where  th(i 
mortar  had  fallen  out,  he  could  sit  and  find 
out  there  tlie  strangest  figures  imaginable; 
exactly  as  the  street  had  appeared  before, 
with  steps,  projecting  windows,  and  pointed 
gabies ;  he  could  see  soldiers  with  halberds, 
and  spouts  where  the  water  ran,  like  dragons 
and  serpents.  That  was  a  house  to  look  at ; 
and  there  lived  an  old  man,  who  wore  plush 
breeches ;  and  he  had  a  coat  with  large  brass 
buttons,  and  a  wig  that  one  could  see  was  a 
real  wig.  Every  morning  there  came  an  old 
fellow  to  tiim  who  put  his  rooms  in  order, 
and  went  on  errands ;  otherwise,  the  old  man 
in  the  plush  breeches  was  quite  alone  in  the 
old  house.  Now  and  then  he  came  to  the 
^rindow  and  looked  out,  and  the  little  boy 
nodded  to  him,  and  the  old  man  nodded 
again,  and  so  they  became  acquaintances, 
and  then  they  were  friends,  although  they 
had  never  spoken  to  each  otiier, — but  that 
made  no  diflerence.  The  little  boy  heard 
Ids  parents  say,  "The  old  man  opposite  is 
•fery  well  off,  but  he  is  do  very,  very  lonely  P 
The  Sunday  fcUo^iug,  the  little  boy  tooJi 
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•ometking,  aud  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  went  down  stairs,  and  stood  in  ttie 
doorway ;  and  when  the  man  who  went  on 
errands  came  past,  he  said  to  him — 

^  I  say,  master !  will  you  give  this  to  the 
old  man  over  the  way  from  me?  I  have  two 
pewter  soldiers — thb  is  one  of  them,  and  ho 
shall  have  it,  for  I  know  he  is  so  very,  veiy 
lonely." 

And  the  old  errand  man  looked  quite 
pleased,  nodded,  and  took  the  pewter  soldier 
over  to  the  old  house.  Afterwards  there 
came  a  message ;  it  was  to  ask  if  the  little 
boy  himself  had  not  a  wish  to  come  over  and 
pay  a  visit ;  and  ^o  he  got  permission  of  his 
parents,  and  then  went  over  to  the  old  house. 

And  the  brass  balls  on  the  iron  railings 
shone  much  brighter  than  ever ;  one  would 
have  thought  they  were  polished  on  account 
of  the  visit ;  and  it  was  as  if  the  carved-out 
trumpeters — for  there  were  trumpeters,  who 
stood  in  tulips,  carved  out  on  the  door — ^blew 
with  all  their  might,  their  cheeks  appeared 
so  much  rounder  than  before.  Yes,  the| 
blew — "Trateratrai  the  little  boy  comes 
trateratra  F — and  then  the  door  opened. 
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The  whole  passage  was  hung  with  por 
traits  of  knights  in  armor,  and  ladies  in 
silken  gowns;  and  the  armor  rattled,  and 
thf;  silken  gowns  rustled!  And  then  there 
was  a  flight  of  stairs  which  went  a  good  way 
upwards,  and  a  little  way  downwards,  and 
then  one  came  on  a  balcony  which  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state,  sure  enough,  with 
large  holes  and  long  crevices,  but  grass  grew 
there  and  leaves  out  of  them  altogether,  for 
the  whole  balcony  outside,  the  yard,  and  th» 
walls,  were  overgrown  with  so  much  green 
stuff,  that  it  looked  like  a  garden ;  but  it  was 
only  a  balcony.  Here  stood  old  flower-pots 
with  faces  and  asses'  ears,  and  the  flowers 
grew  just  as  they  liked.  One  of  the  pots  was 
quite  overrim  on  all  sides  with  pinks,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  green  part ;  shoot  stood  by 
shoot,  and  it  said  quite  distinctly,  "  The  air 
has  cherished  me,  the  sun  has  kissed  me,  and 
promised  me  a  little  flower  on  Sunday! — a 
tittle  flower  on  Sunday  P' 

And  then  they  entered  a  chamber  where 
the  walls  were  covered  with  hog's  leather 
and  printed  with  gold  flowers. 
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^The  gilding  deoayi^ 
Bat  hog's  leather  Btaysf** 

■aid  the  waDfl. 

And  there  stood  easy  chairs,  with  sncA 
high  backs,  and  so  carved  out,  and  with  arms 
on  both  sides.  "  Sit  down !  sit  down  f  said 
they.  "Ugh!  how  I  creak;  now  I  shall 
certainly  get  the  gout,  like  the  old  clothes- 
press,  ugh  P 

And  then  the  Uttle  boy  came  into  the  room 
where  the  projecting  windows  were,  and 
where  the  old  man  sat. 

"I  thank  you  for  the  pewter  soldier,  my 
little  friend  P  said  the  old  man,  "  and  I  thank 
you  because  you  come  over  to  me." 

" Thankee !  thankee F  or  "cranky !  cranky  P 
sounded  from  all  the  furniture ;  there  was  so 
much  of  it,  that  each  article  stood  in  the 
other's  way,  to  get  a  look  at  the  little  boy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  wall  hung  a  picture 
representing  a  beautiful  lady,  sc  young,  so 
glad,  but  dressed  quite  as  in  former  times, 
with  clothes  that  stood  quite  stiff,  and  with 
powder  in  her  hair;  she  neither  said  "thankee, 
thankee  P'  nor  "  cranky,  cranky  ^  but  look«Mi 
with  her  mild  eyes  at  the  little  boy,  whc 
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directly  asked  the  old  man,  '^  Where  did  ;(u 
get  her  ?" 

"Yonder,  at  the  broker's,"  said  the  old 
man,  "where  there  are  so  many  pictures 
hanging.  No  one  knows  or  cares  about 
them,  for  they  are  all  of  them  buried  ;  but  I 
knew  her  in  by-gone  days,  and  now  she  has 
been  dead  and  gone  these  dfty  years !" 

Under  the  picture,  in  a  glazed  frame, 
there  hung  a  bouquet  of  withered  flowers ; 
they  were  almost  fifty  years  old ;  they 
looked  so  very  old  ! 

The  pendulum  of  the  great  clock  went  to 
and  fro,  and  the  hands  turned,  and  every 
thing  in  the  room  became  still  older ;  but 
they  did  not  observe  it. 

"  They  say  at  home,"  said  the  little  boy, 
"  that  you  are  so  very,  very  lonely !" 

"Oh!"  said  he,  "the  old  thoughts,  with 
what  they  may  bring  with  them,  come  and 
visit  me,  and  now  you  also  come!  1  am 
very  well  oif !" 

Then  he  took  a  book  with  pictures  in  it 
down  from  the  shelf;  there  were  whole 
long  processions  and  pageants,  with  the 
strangest  characters,  which  one  never  »ee4 
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Dow-a-day^;  soldiers  like  the  knare  of 
clubs,  and  citizens  with  waving  flags:  ths 
tailors  had  theirs,  with  a  pair  of  shears  held 
oy  two  lions, — and  the  shoemakers  theirs, 
without  boots,  but  with  an  eagle  that  had 
two  heads,  for  the  shoemakers  must  have 
everything  so  that  they  can  say,  it  is  a 
pair  1 — ^Yes,  that  was  a  picture  book ! 

The  old  man  now  went  into  the  other 
room  to  fetch  preserves,  apples,  and  nuts ; — 
yes,  it  was  delightful  over  there  in  the  old 
house. 

^'I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer  T  said  the 
pewter  soldier,  who  sat  on  the  drawers ;  "  it 
is  so  lonely  and  melancholy  here  I  but  when 
one  has  been  in  a  family  circle  one  cannot 
accustom  oneself  to  this  life !  I  cannot  bear  it 
any  longer  I  the  whole  day  is  so  long,  and  the 
evenings  are  still  longer !  here  it  is  not  at  all 
as  it  is  over  the  way  at  your  home,  wheie 
your  father  and  mother  spoke  so  pleaKintly, 
and  where  you  and  all  your  sweet  children 
made  such  a  delightful  noise.  Nay.  bow 
lonely  the  old  man  is  ! — do  you  think  that  ha 
gets  kisses?  do  you  think  he  gets  mild  eyes 
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or  a  Christmas  tree? — ^He  will  get  nothing 
but  a  grave  w — ^I  can  bear  it  no  longer  P' 

*'  You  must  not  let  it  grieve  you  so  much," 
said  the  little  boy ;  "  I  find  it  so  very  delightful 
here,  and  then  all  the  old  thoughts,  with 
what  they  may  bring  with  them,  ihey  come 
and  visit  here." 

^  Yes,  it's  all  very  well,  but  I  see  nothing 
of  them,  and  I  don't  know  them !"  said  the 
pewter  soldier, ''  I  cannot  bear  it !'' 

"  But  you  must !"  said  the  little  boy. 

Then  in  came  the  old  man  with  the  most 
pleased  and  happy  &c«,  the  most  delicious 
preserves,  apples,  and  nuts,  and  so  the  little 
boy  thought  no  more  about  the  pewter  sol- 
dier. 

The  little  boy  returned  home  happy  and 
pleased,  and  weeks  and  days  passed  away, 
and  nods  were  made  to  the  old  house,  and 
from  the  old  house,  and  then  tlie  little  boy 
went  over  there  again. 

The  carved  trumpeters  blew,  *'  trateratra ! 
there  is  the  little  boy !  trateratra  !*'  and  the 
swords  and  armor  on  the  knights'  portraits 
rattled,  and  the  silk  gowns  rustled ;  the  bog's- 
leaiher  .<«pake,  and  the  old  chairs  hud  lite  goui 
2 
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in  their  lega  and  rheumatism  in  their  backs  i 
Ugh ! — ^it  was  exactly  like  the  first  time,  foi 
over  there  one  day  and  hour  was  just  like 
another. 

*'  I  cannot  bear  it !"  said  the  pewter  soldier, 
^'  I  have  shed  pewter  tears !  it  is  too  melan- 
choly I  rather  let  me  go  to  the  wars  and  lose 
arms  and  legs  !  it  would  at  least  be  a  change. 
[  cannot  bear  it  longer ! — Now,  I  know  what 
ct  is  to  have  a  visit  from  one's  old  thoughts, 
mth  what  they  may  bring  with  them!  I 
have  had  a  visit  from  mine,  and  you  may  be 
lure  it  is  no  pleasant  thing  in  the  end ;  I  was 
at  last  about  to  jump  down  from  the  drawers. 

'^  1  saw  you  all  over  there  at  home  so  dis- 
tinctly, as  if  you  really  were  here ;  it  was 
again  that  Sunday  morning ;  all  you  children 
stood  before  the  table  and  sung  your  Psalms, 
as  you  do  every  morning.  You  stood  devoutly 
with  folded  hands ;  and  father  and  mother 
were  just  as  pious ;  and  then  the  door  was 
opened,  and  little  sister  Mary,  who  is  not  two 
years  old  yet,  and  who  always  dance?  when 
Blie  hears  music  or  singing,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,  was  put  into  the  room — though  she 
ought  not  to  ha?e  been  there — and  then  she 
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b^an  to  dance,  but  could  not  keep  time,  be- 
cause the  tones  were  so  long ;  and  then  she 
stood,  first  on  the  one  leg,  and  bent  her  head 
forwards,  and  then  on  the  other  leg,  and  bent 
her  head  forwards — but  all  would  not  do.  You 
stood  very  seriously  all  together,  although 
it  was  difficult  enough ;  but  I  laughed  to  my* 
self,  and  then  I  fell  off  the  table,  and  got  a 
bump,  which  I  have  still — ^for  it  was  not  right 
of  me  to  laugh.  But  the  whole  now  passes 
before  me  again  in  thought,  and  everything 
that  I  have  lived  to  see ;  and  these  are  the  old 
thoughts,  with  what  they  may  bring  with  them. 

"Tell  me  if  you  still  sing  on  Sundays? 
Tell  me  something  about  little  Mary!  and 
how  my  comrade,  the  other  pewter  soldier, 
lives  !  Yes,  he  is  happy  enough,  that's  sure ! 
I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer  P' 

"You  are  given  away  as  a  present r  said 
the  Uttle  boy ;  "  you  must  remain.  Can  you 
not  understand  that?" 

The  old  man  now  came  with  a  drawer,  io 
which  there  was  much  to  be  seen,  both  "  tin 
boxes  "  and  "  balsam  boxes, '  "old  cards,  so 
large  and  so  gilded,  such  as  one  never  sees 
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them  now.  And  seyeral  diawere  were  openei^ 
and  the  piano  was  opened ;  it  had  landscapes 
on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  and  it  was  so  hoarse 
when  the  old  man  played  on  it !  and  then  he 
hummed  a  song. 

"  Tesy  she  could  sing  that  P  said  he,  and 
nodded  to  the  portrait,  which  he  had  bought 
at  the  broker's,  and  the  old  man's  eyes  shone 
so  bright  I 

^  I  will  go  to  the  wars !  I  will  go  to  the 
wars  P  shouted  the  pewter  soldier  as  loud  as 
he  could,  and  threw  himself  off  the  drawers 
right  down  on  the  floor. 

What  became  of  him?  The  old  man 
sought,  and  the  little  boy  sought;  he  was 
away,  and  he  stayed  away. 

**  I  shall  find  him  I**  said  the  old  man ;  but  i 

he  never  found  him.    The  floor  was  too  open  | 

— the  pewter  soldier  had  fallen  through  a  | 

crevice,  and  there  he  lay  as  in  an  open  tomb. 

That  day  passed,  and  the  little  boy  went 
home,  and  that  week  passed,  and  several 
weeks  too.  The  windows  were  quite  frozen, 
the  little  boy  was  obliged  to  sit  and  breathe 
on  them  to  get  a  peep-hole  over  to  the  old 
house,  and  there  the  snow  had  been  blown 
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into  all  the  carved  work  and  inscriptioii? ;  it 
lay  quite  up  over  the  steps,  just  as  if  there 
was  no  one  at  home; — nor  was  there  any 
one  at  home — the  old  man  was  dead  i 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  hearse  seen 
before  the  door,  and  he  was  borne  into  it  is 
his  coffin :  he  was  now  to  go  out  into  the 
country,  to  lie  in  his  grave.  He  was  driven 
out  there,  but  no  one  followed ;  all  his  friends 
were  dead,  and  the  little  boy  kissed  lus  hand 
to  the  coffin  as  it  was  driven  away. 

Some  days  afterwards  there  was  an  auction 
at  the  old  house,  and  the  little  boy  saw  from 
bis  window  how  they  carried  the  old  knights 
and  the  old  ladies  away,  the  flower-pots  with 
the  long  ears,  the  old  chairs,  and  the  okl 
clothes-presses.  Something  came  here,  and 
something  came  there ;  the  portrait  of  her 
who  had  been  found  at  the  broker's  came  to 
the  broker's  again ;  and  there  it  hung,  for  no 
one  knew  her  more — no  one  cared  about  the 
old  picture. 

In  the  spring  they  pulled  the  house  down, 
for,  as  people  said,  it  was  a  ruin.  One  could 
see  from  the  street  right  into  the  room  with 
the hog's-leather  hanging,  which  M^as  slashed 
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and  torn ;  and  the  green  grass  and  lea 
about  the  balcony  hung  quite  wild  aboot  the 
failing  beams.— And  then  it  was  put  to  rightfc 
*^  That  was  a  relief"  said  the  neighboring 
houses. 

A  fine  house  was  built  there,  with  large 
windows,  and  smooth  white  walls ;  but  be- 
fore it,  where  the  old  house  had  in  fact  stood, 
was  a  little  garden  laid  out,  and  a  wild  grape-, 
vine  ran  up  the  wall  of  the  neighboring  house. 
Before  the  garden  there  was  a  large  iron  rail- 
ing with  an  iron  door,  it  looked  quite  splendid, 
and  people  stood  still  and  peeped  in,  and  the 
sparrows  hung  by  scores  in  the  vine,  and 
chattered  away  at  each  other  as  well  as  they 
could,  but  it  was  not  about  the  old  house,  for 
they  could  not  remember  it,  so  many  years 
had  passed, — so  many  that  the  little  boy  had 
grown  up  to  a  whole  man,  yes,  a  clever  n^Uu, 
and  a  pleasure  to  his  parents ;  and  he  ha«^ 
just  been  married,  and,  together  with  his  Lttie 
wife,  had  come  to  live  in  the  house  here, 
where  the  garden  was ;  and  he  stood  by  her 
there  whibt  she  planted  a  field- flower  thai 
she  found  so  pretty ;  she  planted  it  witl^  iiei 
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Hide  hand,  and  pressed  the  earth  around  it 
with  her  fingers.  Oh !  what  was  that  ?  She 
had  stuck  herself  There  sat  something 
pointed,  straight  out  of  the  soft  mould. 

It  was  — ^ —  yes,  guess  1 — ^it  was  the  pewter 
soldier,  he  that  was  lost  up  at  the  old  man's, 
and  had  tumbled  and  turned  about  amongst 
the  timber  and  the  rubbish,  and  had  at  last 
laid  for  many  years  in  the  ground. 

The  young  wife  wiped  the  dirt  off  the  sol- 
dier, first  with  a  green  lea^  and  then  with 
her  fine  handkerchief — ^it  had  such  a  delight- 
iul  smell,  that  it  was  to  the  pewter  soldier 
just  as  if  he  had  awaked  firom  a  trance. 

''  Let  me  see  him,"  said  the  young  man. 
He  laughed,  and  then  skook  his  head.  "  Nay, 
it  cannot  be  he ;  but  he  reminds  me  of  a 
story  about  a  pewter  soldier  which  I  had 
when  I  was  a  little  boy  F'  And  then  he  told 
his  wife  about  the  old  house,  and  the  old  man, 
and  about  the  pewter  soldier  that  he  sent  ovei 
to  him  because  he  was  so  very,  very  lonely ; 
and  he  told  it  as  correctly  as  it  had  really 
been,  so  that  the  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of 
his  young  wife,  on  account  of  the  old  house 
and  the  old  man. 
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^  It  may  posaibly  be,  howereri  that  it  is  (1m 
nine  pewter  Bolnlier  P  said  she,  ^I  wi]l  take 
care  of  it,  aud  remember  all  that  you  have 
told  me ;  but  you  must  show  me  the  old  man's 
grave'" 

*^  But  1  do  not  know  it,"  said  he,  '^  and  no 
one  knows  it  1  all  his  friends  were  dead,  nc 
one  took  care  of  it,  and  I  was  then  a  little 
boyP 

^How  veiy,  very  lonely  he  must  have 
been !"  said  she. 

^  Very,  very  lonely  P  said  the  pewter  sol- 
dier ;  ^*  but  it  is  delightful  not  to  be  forgotten  i** 

^  Delightful  P  shouted  something  close  by ; 
but  no  one,  except  the  pewter  soldier,  saw 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  the  hog's-leather  hang- 
ings ;  it  had  lost  all  its  gilding,  it  looked  like 
apiece  of  wet  clay,  but  it  had  an  opiniooi 
and  it  gave  it : 

"  The  gnding  daeayi. 
But  hog't  Imibm  •tsyi  r 

This  the  pewter  soldier  did  not  believe. 
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HAT  a  magnifyhi^ 
glass  is,  you  surel; 
know — such  a  round 
sort  of  spectacle-glass 
that     makes    every- 
thing full  a  hundred 
times  larger  than  it 
really  is.    When  one 
holds  it   before   the 
•ye,  and  looks  at  a  drop  of  water  out  of  the 
pcmd,  then  one  sees  above  a  thousand  strange 
creatures.     It  looks   almost  like  a  whole 
plateful  of  duimps  fringing  about  among 
each  other,  and  they  are  so  ravenous,  they 
tear  one  another's  arms  and  l^s,  tails  and 
sides,  and  yet  they  are  glad  and  pleased  id 
their  way. 
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Now,  there  was  once  an  old  man,  who  wai 
called  by  every  body  Creep-and-CrawI ;  for 
that  was  his  name.  He  would  always  make 
the  best  out  of  everything,  and  when  he 
could  not  make  aLything  out  of  it,  Le  ro* 
sorted  to  witchcraft 

Now,  one  day  he  sat  and  held  his  magni* 
iying  glass  before  his  eye,  and  looked  at  a 
drop  of  water  that  was  taken  out  of  a  little 
pool  in  the  ditch.  What  a  creeping  and 
crawling  was  there!  all  the  thousands  of 
small  creatures  hopped  and  jumped  about, 
pulled  one  another,  and  pecked  one  another. 

''  But  this  is  abominable  P  said  Creep-and- 
Crawl, ''  Can  one  not  get  them  to  live  in  peace 
and  quiet,  and  each  mind  his  own  business?" 
And  he  thought  and  thought,  but  he  could 
come  to  no  conclusion,  and  so  he  was  obliged 
to  conjure.  '^  I  must  give  them  a  color,  that 
they  may  be  more  discernible  f  said  be ;  and 
so  he  poured  something  like  a  little  drop  of 
red  wine  into  the  drop  of  water,  but  it  was 
bewitched  blood  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear — 
the  very  finest  sort  for  a  penny ;  and  then  all 
the  strange    creatures   became   rose-colored 
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over  the  whole  body.  It  looked  like  a  whole 
town  of  naked  savagee. 

'^  What  have  you  got  there  ?^  said  anothei 
old  wizard,  who  had  no  name,  and  that  wa< 
just  the  best  of  it 

"  Why,"  said  Creep-and-Crawl,  "  if  you  can 
guess  what  it  is,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of 
it ;  but  it  IS  not  so  easy  to  find  out  when  one 
does  not  know  it  P 

The  wizard  who  had  no  name  looked 
through  the  magnifying  glass,  it  actually 
appeared  like  a  whole  town,  where  all  the 
inhabitants  ran  about  without  clothes !  it  was 
terrible,  but  still  more  terrible  to  see  how  the 
one  knocked  and  pushed  the  other,  bit  each 
other,  and  drew  one  another  about  What 
was  undermost  should  be  topmost,  and  what 
was  topmost  should  be  undermost! — See 
there,  now !  his  leg  is .  longer  than  mine ! — 
whip  it  off,  and  away  witli  it!  There  is  one 
that  has  a  little  lump  behind  the  ear,  a  little 
innocent  lump,  but  it  pains  him,  and  so  it 
shall  pain  him  still  more !  And  they  pecked 
at  it,  and  they  dragged  him  about,  and  they 
ate  him,  and  all  on  account  of  tlie  little  lump. 
There  sat  one  as  still  as  a  little  maid,  who 
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only  wished  for  peace  and  quietness,  bat  she 
must  be  brought  out  and  they  dragged  her, 
and  they  pulled  her,  and  they  devoured  her ! 

^  It  is  quite  amusing  P  said  the  wizard. 

^Yes;  but  what  do  3rou  think  it  is?^  asked 
Creep-and-CrawL    ^  Can  you  find  it  out  P 

^It  is  very  easy  to  see,"  said  the  other,  "it 
Is  some  great  city,  they  all  resemble  each 
other.    A  great  city  it  is,  that's  sur^  P 

•*  li  is  ditclHwater  P  said  Creep- jiutClmid 
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EALLY,  the  largcM 
gieeo  leaf  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  dock-leaf;  if 
one  holds  it  before 
one,  it  is  like  a  whole 
aproD,  and  if  one  holds 
it  over  one's  head  in 
ither,  it  ia  almost  as 
n  umbrella,  for  it  is  ao 
r  large.  The  burdock 
iws  alone,  but  where 

0--W9  one  there    always 

yjuw  several:  it  is  a  great  delight,  and  all 
this  delightfulnesB  is  snails'  food.  The  great 
white  snails  which  persons  of  quality  in  for* 
mer  times  made  fricassees  of,  ale,  and  said, 
"Hem,  hem  I  how  delicious T'  for  they  tliougln 
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it  tasted  so  delicate — lived  on  dock  leavea^ 
aiid  therefore  bur  lock  seeds  were  sown. 

Now,  there  was  an  old  nanor-house,  where 
they  no  longer  ate  snails,  they  were  quite  ex* 
tincl ;  but  the  burdocks  were  not  extinct,  they 
grew  and  grew  all  over  the  walks  and  all  the 
beds;  they  could  not  get  the  mastery  over 
them — it  was  a  whole  forest  of  burdocks. 
Here  and  there  stood  an  apple  and  a  plumb- 
iree,  or  else  one  never  would  have  thought 
that  it  was  a  garden  ;  all  was  burdocks,  and 
ihere  lived  the  two  last  venerable  old  snails. 

They  themselves  knew  not  how  old  they 
vere,  but  they  could  remember  very  well  that 
ihexe  had  been  many  more ;  that  they  were 
of  a  family  from  foreign  lands,  and  that  for 
ihem  and  theirs  the  whole  forest  was  planted. 
They  had  never  been  outside  it,  but  they 
knew  that  there  was  still  something  more  in 
the  world,  which  was  called  the  manor-house, 
and  that  there  they  were  boiled,  and  then 
ihey  became  black,  and  were  then  placed  on 
a  silver  dish;  but  what  happened  further 
they  knew  not ;  or,  in  fact,  what  it  was  to  ba 
boiled,  and  to  lie  on  a  silver  dish,  they  could 
not  possibly  imagine ;  but  it  was  said  to  be 
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delightful,  and  particularly  genteel.  Neither 
the  chafers,  the  toads,  nor  the  earth-womia, 
whom  they  asked  about  it  could  give  them 
any  infonnation, — none  of  them  had  been 
boiled  or  laid  on  a  silver  dish. 

The  old  white  snails  were  the  first  persona 
of  distinction  in  the  world,  that  they  knew ; 
the  forest  was  planted  for  their  sake,  and  the 
manor-house  was  there  that  they  might  be 
boiled  and  laid  on  a  silver  dish. 

Now  they  lived  a  very  lonely  and  happy 
life ;  and  as  they  had  no  children  themselves, 
they  had  adopted  a  little  common  snail, 
which  they  brought  up  as  their  own ;  but  the 
little  one  would  not  grow,  for  he  was  of  a 
common  family ;  but  the  old  ones,  especially 
Dame  Mother  Snail,  thought  they  could  ob- 
serve how  he  increased  in  size,  and  she  begged 
father,  if  he  could  not  see  it,  that  he  would  at 
least  feel  the  Uttle  snail's  shell ;  and  then  he 
felt  it)  and  found  the  good  dame  was  right. 

One  day  there  was  a  heavy  storm  of  rain. 

^'Hear  how  it  beats  like  a  drum  on  th« 
dock  leaves  I"  said  Father  Snail. 

''  There  are  also  rain-drops  P  said  Mother 
Snail  I  "  and  now  the  rain  pours  right  down 
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the  Stalk!    You  will  see  that  it  will  be  wel 

here!    I  am  veiy  happy  to  think  that  we  i 

have  our  good  house,  and  the  little  one  has  i 

his  also!    There  is  more  done  for  us  than 

for  all  other  creatures,  sure  enough ;  but  can  | 

you  not  see  that  we  are  folks  of  quality  in  the 

world  ?    We  are  provided  with  a  house  from 

our  birth,  and  the  burdock  forest  is  planted 

for  our  sakes !    I  should  like  to  know  how  hi 

it  extends,  and  what  there  is  outside  P 

"There  is  nothing  at  all,"  said  Father 
SnaiL  "  No  place  can  be  better  than  ours, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for  P 

"  Tes,"  said  the  dame.  "  I  would  willing- 
ly go  to  the  manor-house,  be  boiled,  and  laid 
on  a  silver  dish ;  all  our  fore&thers  have  been 
treated  so ;  there  is  something  extraordinary 
m  it,  you  may  be  sure  P 

"  The  manor-house  has  most  likely  fiadlen 
to  ruin  P  said  Father  Snail,  "  or  the  burdocks 
have  grown  up  over  it,  so  that  they  cannot 
come  out  There  need  not,  however,  be  any 
baste  about  that ;  but  you  are  always  in  such 
a  tremendous  hurry,  and  the  little  one  is  be 
ginning  to  be  the  same.    Has  he  not  been 
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creepingr  up  that  stalk  these  three  days  ?    It 
g^ves  me  a  headache  when  I  look  up  to  him  P* 

'^You  must  not  scold  him,"  said  Mother 
Snail;  ''he  creeps  so  carefully;  he  will 
afford  us  much  pleasure-— and  we  have  noth* 
ing  but  him  to  live  for !  But  have  you  not 
thought  of  it  ? — ^where  shall  we  get  a  wife  for 
him  7  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  some 
of  our  species  at  a  great  distance  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  burdock  forest?' 

**  Black  snails,  I  dare  say,  there  are  enough 
o^"  said  the  old  one — ''  black  snails  without  a 
house—but  they  are  so  common,  and  so  con- 
ceited. But  we  might  give  the  ants  a  com- 
mission to  look  out  for  us ;  they  run  to  and 
fro  as  if  they  had  something  to  do,  and  they 
certainly  know  of  a  wife  for  our  little  snail  P* 

''I  know  one,  sure  enough — ^the  most 
charming  one  P  said  one  of  the  ants  ;  ''  but 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  hardly  succeed,  for  she 
is  a  queen  P 

''That  *is  nothing P  said  the  old  folks; 
"  has  she  a  house  ?" 

"She  has  a  palace P  said  the  ant — "the 
finest  ant's  palace,  with  seven  hundred  pa9 
vagesl' 
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<<I  thank  yon  r  said  MoCher  Snail ;  ^cnu 
■on  shall  not  go  into  an  ant-hill ;  if  you  know 
nothing  better  than  that,  we  shall  give  the 
commission  to  the  white  gnats.  They  fly  &r 
and  wide,  in  rain  and  sunshine ;  they  know 
the  whole  forest  here,  both  within  and  with- 
out** 

'*  We  have  a  wife  for  him,"  said  the  gnats ; 
^at  a  hundred  human  paces  from  here  there 
sits  a  little  snail  in  her  house,  on  a  goose- 
berry bush;  she  is  quite  lonely,  and  old 
enough  to  be  married.  It  is  only  a  hundred 
human  paces  P 

^  Well,  then,  let  her  come  to  him  I"  said 
the  old  ones ;  "  he  has  a  whole  forest  of  bur- 
docks, she  has  only  a  bush  P' 

And  so  they  went  and  fetched  httle  Miss 
SnaiL  It  was  a  whole  week  before  she  ar- 
rived ;  but  therein  was  just  the  very  best  of 
It,  for  one  could  thus  see  that  she  was  of 
the  same  species. 

And  then  the  marriage  was  celd[)rated. 
Six  earth-worms  shone  as  well  as  they  could. 
In  other  respects  the  whole  went  off  very 
quietly,  for  the  old  folks  could  not  bear  noise 
and  merriment ;  but  old  Dame  Snail  made 
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a  brilliant  speech.  Father  Snail  could  nol 
speak,  he  was  too  much  affected;  and  sc 
ihey  gave  them  as  a  dowry  and  inheritance! 
the  whole  forest  of  burdockS|  and  said — ^what 
they  had  always  said — that  it  was  the  best 
in  the  world ;  and  if  they  lived  honestly  and 
decently,  and  increased  and  multiplied,  they 
and  their  children  would  once  in  the  course 
of  time  come  to  the  manor-house,  be  boiled 
black,  and  laid  on  silver  dishes.  After  this 
speech  was  made,  the  old  ones  crept  into  their 
shells,  and  never  more  came  out  They 
slept ;  the  young  couple  governed  in  the  for- 
est, and  had  a  numerous  progeny,  but  they 
were  never  boiled,  and  never  came  on  the 
silver  dishes;  so  from  this  they  concluded 
that  the  manor-house  had  fallen  to  ruins,  and 
that  all  the  men  in  the  world  were  extinct ; 
and  as  no  one  contradicted  them,  so,  of  course 
it  was  so.  And  the  rain  beat  on  the  dock* 
leaves  to  make  drum-music  for  their  sake, 
and  the  sun  shone  in  order  to  give  the  bur* 
dock  forest  a  color  for  their  sakes ;  and  they 
were  very  happy,  and  the  whole  family  wai 
happy ;  for  they,  indeed  were  so. 
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'HER  sat  there  with  ha 
^[d.  She  waa  m  down- 
so  afraid  that  it  shoold 
It  was  so  pale,  the 
II  eyes  bad  closed  them- 
selves, aad  it  drew  its 
breath  so  softly,  aow 
and  then,  wiib  a  de«p 
ion,  aa  if  it  sighed ;  and 
looked  still  mure  sorrow- 
fblly  on  the  little  creature. 

Then  a  knocking  was  heart]  at  the  door, 
and  in  came  a  poor  old  man  wrapped  up  as 
in  a  large  horse-cletlt,  for  it  warms  one,  and 
he  needed  it,  as  it  was  the  cold  winter  season  ! 
Every  thing  out  of  doors  was  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  and  the  wind  blew  so  thai  it 
cm  the  face- 
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As  the  old  man  trembled  with  cold,  and 
the  little  child  slept  a  moment,  the  mother 
went  and  poured  some  ale  into  a  pot  and  set 
it  on  the  stove,  that  it  might  be  warm  for 
him ;  the  old  man  sat  and  rocked  the  cradle, 
and  the  mother  sat  down  on  a  chair  close  by 
him,  and  looked  at  her  little  sick  child  that 
drew  its  breath  so  deep,  and  raised  its  Uttle 
hand. 

"  1  >o  you  not  think  that  I  shall  save  him  T* 
said  she,  ^'  Our  LordwHl  not  take  him  from 
me!" 

And  the  old  man, — ^it  was  Death  himself, — 
he  nodded  so  strangely,  it  could  just  as  well 
signify  yes  as  no.  And  the  mother  looked 
down  in  her  lap,  and  the  tears  ran  down  over 
ner  cheeks  ;  her  head  became  so  heavy — she 
had  not  closed  her  eyes  for  three  days  and 
nights ;  and  now  she  slept,  but  only  for  a 
minute,  when  she  started,  up  and  trembled 
with  cold:  "AVhat  is  that?"  said  she,  and 
looked  on  all  sides;  but  the  old  man  was 
gone,  and  her  little  child  was  gone — lie  had 
taken  it  with  him ;  and  the  old  clock  in  liie 
corner  burred,  and  burred,  the  great  leader 
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weight  ran  down  to  the  floor,  bump!  and 
then  the  clock  also  stood  still. 

But  the  poor  mother  ran  out  of  the  house 
and  cried  aloud  for  her  chUd. 

Out  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  there 
sat  a  woman  in  long,  black  clothes ;  and  she 
said,  "  Death  has  been  in  thy  chamber,  and 
I  saw  him  hasten  away  with  thy  little  child ; 
he  goes  faster  than  the  wind,  and  he  never 
brings  back  what  he  takes  P 

"Oh,  only  tell  me  which  way  he  went!" 
said  the  mother :  "  Tell  me  the  way,  and  I 
shaU  find  him!" 

"  I  know  it !"  said  the  woman  in  the  black 
clothes,  "  but  before  I  tell  it,  thou  must  first 
sing  for  me  all  the  songs  thou  hast  sung  for 
thy  child  1 — I  am  fond  of  them ;  I  have  heard 
them  before ;  I  am  Night ;  I  saw  thy  tears 
whilst  thou  sang'st  them !" 

"  I  will  sing  them  all,  all !"  said  the  motlier ; 
"  but  do  not  stop  me  now ; — I  may  overtake 
him — I  may  find  my  child !" 

But  Night  stood  still  and  mute.  Then  the 
mother  wrung  her  hands,  sang  and  wept,  and 
there  were  many  songs,  but  yet  many  more 
tears ;  and  then  Night  said,  "  Go  to  the  right, 
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Into  the  dark  pine  forest ;  thither  I  saw  Death 
take  his  way  with  thy  little  child  1" 

The  roads  crossed  each  other  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  and  she  no  longer  knew  whither 
she  should  go ;  then  there  stood  a  thorn-bush ; 
there  was  neither  leaf  nor  flower  on  it,  it  wav 
also  in  the  cold  winter  season,  and  ice-flakes 
hung  on  the  branches. 

"  Hast  thou  not  seen  Death  go  past  with 
my  little  child?"  said  the  mother. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  thorn-bush ;  "  but  I  will 
not  tell  thee  which  way  he  took,  unless  thou 
wilt  first  warm  me  up  at  thy  heart  I  am 
freezing  to  death  ;  I  shall  become  a  lump  of 
ice!" 

And  she  pressed  the  thorn-bush  to  her 
breast,  so  firmly,  that  it  might  be  thoroughly 
warmed,  and  the  thorns  went  right  into  her 
flesh,  and  her  blood  flowed  in  large  drops,  but 
the  thorn-budh  shot  forth  fresh  green  leaves, 
and  there  came  flowers  on  it  in  the  cold  win- 
ter night,  the  heart  of  the  fiflUcted  mothei 
was  so  warm ;  and  the  thorn-bush  told  hei 
the  way  she  should  go. 

She  then  came  to  a  large  lake,  where  there 
was  neither  nhio  nor  boat.    The  lake  was 
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not  fh>zen  sufficiently  to  bear  her ;  neitkei 
was  it  open,  nor  low  enough  that  she  could 
wade  through  it ;  and  across  it  she  must  gc 
if  she  would  find  her  child  1  Then  she  lay 
down  to  drink  up  the  lake,  and  that  was 
an  impossibility  for  a  human  being,  but  the 
afflicted  mother  thought  that  a  miracle  might 
happen  nevertheless. 

^  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  come  to  my 
child!"  said  the  weeping  mother;  and  she 
wept  still  more,  and  her  eyes  sunk  down  in 
the  depths  of  the  waters,  and  became  twc 
precious  pearls ;  but  the  water  bore  her  upi 
as  if  she  sat  in  a  swing,  and  she  flew  in  the 
rocking  waves  to  the  shore  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  there  stood  a  mile-broad,  strange 
house,  one  knew  not  if  it  were  a  mountain 
with  forests  and  caverns,  or  if  it  were  built 
up ;  but  the  poor  mother  could  not  see  it ;  she 
had  wept  her  eyes  out 

"  Where  shall  I  find  Death,  who  took  away 
my  little  child  ?"  said  she. 

^  He  has  not  come  here  yet !"  said  the  ola 
grave  woman,  who  was  appointed  to  look 
after  Death's  great  greenliouse !  ^  How  have 
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you  been  able  to  find  the  way  hither  7  and 
who  has  helped  you?" 

^  Our  Lard  has  helped  me,"  said  she.  '^  He 
is  merciful,  and  you  will  also  be  so !  Where 
shall  I  find  my  UtUe  child ?" 

^'Nay,I  know  not,"  said  the  woman,  "and 
you  cannot  see!  Many  flowers  and  trees 
have  withered  this  night;  Death  will  soon 
come  and  plant  them  over  again !  You  cer- 
tainly know  that  every  person  has  his  or  her 
lifers  tree  or  flower,  just  as  every  one  happens 
to  be  settled ;  they  look  like  other  plants,  but 
they  have  pulsations  of  the  heart  Children's 
hearts  can  also  beat ;  go  after  yours,  perhaps 
you  may  know  your  child's ;  but  what  will 
you  give  me  if  I  tell  you  what  you  shall  de 
more  ?" 

'^  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  said  the  afilicted 
mcther,  ''but  I  will  go  to  the  world's  end  for 
you!" 

''Nay,  I  have  nothing  to  do  there!"  said 
the  woman,  "  but  you  can  give  me  your  long 
black  hair ;  you  know  yourself  that  it  is  fine, 
and  that  I  like !  You  shall  have  my  white 
hair  instead !"  and  tliat's  always  something  !*' 

"  Do  you  demand  nothing  else  7  '  sa'd  she 
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— "that  I  will  gladly  give  you!"  And  sha 
gave  oer  her  fine  black  hair,  and  got  the  old 
woman's  snow-white  hair  instead. 

So  they  went  into  Death's  great  greenhouse, 
where  flowers  and  trees  grew  strangely  into 
one  another.  There  stood  fine  hyacinths 
under  glass  bells,  and  there  stood  strong- 
Btenun^  peonies ;  there  grew  water  plants, 
some  80  fresh,  others  half  sick,  the  water- 
snakes  lay  down  on  them,  and  black  crabs 
pinched  their  stalks.  There  stood  beautiful 
palm-trees,  oaks,  and  plantains ;  there  stood 
parsley  and  flowering  thyme :  every  tree  and 
every  flower  had  its  name ;  each  of  them  was 
a  human  life,  the  human  frame  still  lived — 
one  in  China,  and  another  in  Greenland — 
round  about  in  the  world.  There  were  large 
trees  in  small  pots,  so  that  they  stood  so 
stunted  in  growth,  and  ready  to  burst  the 
pots ;  in  other  places,  there  was  a  little  dull 
flower  in  rich  mould,  with  moss  round  about 
it,  and  it  was  so  petted  and  nursed.  But  the 
distressed  mother  bent  down  over  all  the 
smallest  plants,  and  heard  within  them  how 
the  human  heart  beat ;  and  amongst  millions 
ihe  knew  her  child's. 
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"^  There  it  is  I''  cried  she,  and  stretched  her 
hands  out  over  a  little  blue  crocus,  that  hung 
quite  sickly  on  one  side. 

^' Don't  touch  the  flower  I"  said  the  old 
woman,  '^but  plac«  yourself  here,  and  when 
Death  comes, — ^I  expect  him  every  moment 
— do  not  let  him  pluck  the  flower  up,  but 
threaten  him  that  you  will  do  the  same  with 
the  others.  Th^n  he  will  be  afraid !  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  them  to  Our  Lardy  and  no  one 
dares  to  pluck  them  up  before  He  gives  leave." 

AU  at  once  an  icy  cold  rushed  through  the 
great  hall,  and  the  blind  mother  could  feel 
that  it  was  Death  that  came. 

"  How  hast  thou  been  able  to  find  thy  way 
hither  ?"  he  asked.  '^  How  couldst  thou  come 
quicker  than  I? '' 

"  I  am  a  mother,"  said  she. 

And  Death  stretched  out  his  long  hand 
towards  the  fine  little  flower,  but  she  held  her 
hands  fast  around  his,  so  tight,  and  yet  afiaid 
that  she  should  touch  one  of  the  leaves. 
Then  Death  blew  on  her  hands,  and  she  felt 
that  it  was  colder  than  the  cold  wind,  and 
her  hands  fell  down  powerless. 
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"Thou  cniut  not  do  anything  agiunat  mo  P* 
•aid  Death. 

"  But  that  Otir  Lord  can  I"  said  she. 

••I  only  do  Hie  bidding P  eaid  Death.  •'I 
am  Hia  gardener,  I  take  all  Hi§  flowers  and 
trees,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  great  garden 
of  Paradise,  in  the  unknown  land ;  but  how 
they  grow  there,  and  how  it  is  there  I  dan 
not  tell  thee." 

"  Give  me  back  my  child !"  said  the  mother, 
and  she  wept  and  prayed.  At  once  she  seiz- 
ed hold  of  two  beautiful  flowers  close  by, 
with  each  hand,  and  cried  out  to  Death,  "  1 
will  tear  all  thy  flowers  oll^  for  I  am  in  de»- 
pair." 

" Touch  them  notP  said  Death.  "Thou 
aay'st  that  thou  art  bo  unhappy,  and  now 
thou  wilt  make  another  mother  equally  un- 
happy." 

"  Another  mother  f  said  the  poor  v<Hnan, 
and  directly  let  go  her  hold  of  both  th« 
flowers. 

"  There,  tliou  hast  thine  eyes,"  said  Death  • 
"1  fished  them  up  fi-om  the  lake,  they  shone 
to  bright ;  1  knew  not  they  were  thine.  Taka 
them  again,  they  are  now  brighter  than  be 
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Sore ;  now  look  down  into  the  deep  well  close 
by ;  I  shall  tell  thee  the  names  of  the  two  flow 
era  thou  wouldst  have  torn  up,  and  thou  wilt 
see  their  whole  future  life-— their  whole 
human  existence:  and  see  what  thou  wasi 
about  to  disturb  and  destroy." 

And  she  looked  down  into  the  well ;  and 
it  was  a  happiness  to  see  how  the  one  be« 
came  a  blessing  to  the  world,  to  see  how 
much  happiness  and  joy  were  felt  everywhere. 
And  she  saw  the  other's  life,  and  it  was  sor- 
row and  distress,  horror,  and  wretchedness. 

"  Both  of  them  are  Grod's  will  P'  said  Death. 

^  Which  of  them  is  Misfortune's  flower  1 
and  which  is  that  of  Happiness  ?"  asked  she. 

<<  That  I  will  not  tell  thee,"  said  Death ; 
*'but  this  thou  shalt  know  from  me,  that  the 
one  flower  was  thy  own  child!  it  was  thy 
child's  fate  thou  saw'st, — ^thy  own  child's 
future  life  P 

Then  the  mother  screamed  with  terror, 
^  Which  of  them  was  my  child?  Tell  it  me ! 
save  the  innocent!  save  my  child  from  all 
that  misery !  rather  take  it  away !  take  it  into 
God's  kingdom  !  Forget  my  tears,  forget  my 
prayers,  ano  nil  that  I  have  done  F' 
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^I  do  not  understand  thee  P  said  Death. 
'^  Wilt  thou  ha^e  thy  child  again,  or  shall  I 
go  with  it  there,  where  thou  dost  not  know  P 

Then  the  mother  wrung  her  hands,  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  prayed  to  our  Lord:  ^'Oh, 
hear  me  not  when  I  pray  against  Thy  will, 
which  is  the  best!  hear  me  not!  hear  me 
not!" 

And  she  bowed  her  head  down  in  her  lap^ 
and  Death  took  her  child  and  went  with  M 
mm  the  unknown  land. 
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RG  was  once  a  fine 
ilieman,  all  of  whose 
veables  were  a  boot- 
jack and  a  hair- 
comb  :  but  he  had 
the  finest  false  col- 
lare  in  the  world  , 
and  it  is  about  one 
of  these  collars  that  we  are  now  to  hear  a 
story. 

It  was  so  old,  that  it  began  to  think  of 
marriage ;  and  it  happened  tliat  it  came  lo 
be  washed  in  company  with  a  garter. 

"  Nay  !"  said  the  collar,  "  1  never  did  see 
anything  so  slender  and  so  fine,  so  soft  and 
so  neat.     May  I  not  ask  your  name  1" 
"That  I  shall  not  tell  youT  said  tba 
kk  47 
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**  Where  do  yoa  live  V  asked  the  collar. 

But  the  garter  was  so  bashiu],  so  modest, 
and  thought  it  was  a  strange  question  to 
answer. 

^You  are  certainly  a  girdle,"  said  th« 
collar;  ^that  is  to  say  an  inside  girdle.  I 
see  well  that  you  are  both  for  use  and  or- 
nament, my  dear  young  lady." 

"I  will  thank  you  not  to  speak  to  me,* 
said  the  garter.  '^  I  think  I  have  not  giveo 
the  least  occasion  for  it" 

^  Yes !  when  one  is  as  handsome  as  you," 
said  the  collar,  "  that  is  occasion  enough." 

*'  Don't  come  so  near  me,  I  beg  of  you !" 
said  the  garter.  "You  look  so  much  like 
those  men-folks." 

"I  am  also  a  fine  gentleman,"  said  the 
collar.    "  I  have  a  boot-jack  and  a  hair-c<»nb." 

But  that  was  not  true,  for  it  was  his  mas- 
ter who  had  them :  but  he  boasted. 

"Don't  come  so  near  me,"  said  the  garter: 
^  I  am  not  accustomed  to  it" 

"  Prude  r  exclaimed  the  collar ;  and  then 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  ^vashing-tub.  It  was 
stsrched,  hung  over  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the 
sunshine,  and  was  then  laid  on  the  ironing- 
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blanket ;  then  came  the  warm  box-iron 
^  Dear  lady  P'  said  the  collar.  "  Dear  widow- 
ladj  !  I  feel  quite  hot  I  am  quite  changed. 
I  begin  to  unfold  myself.  You  will  bum  a 
hole  in  me.    Oh !  I  offer  you  my  hand." 

'^  Rag !"  said  the  box-iron ;  and  went  proud- 
ly over  the  collar :  for  she  fancied  she  was  a 
Bteam-^igine,  thai  would  go  on  the  railroad 
and  draw  the  waggons.  ''RagP  said  the 
box-iron. 

The  collar  was  a  little  jagged  at  the  edge, 
and  so  came  the  long  scissors  to  cut  off  the 
jagged  part 

''  Oh  P  said  the  collar,  ^'  you  are  certainly  the 
first  opera  dancer.  How  well  you  can  stretch 
your  legs  out !  It  is  the  most  graceful  per- 
formance I  have  ever  seen.  No  one  can  im- 
itate you." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  scissors. 

^  You  deserve  to  be  a  baroness,"  said  the 
collar.  '^  All  that  I  have,  is,  a  fine  gentle- 
man, a  boot-jack,  and  a  hair-comb.  If  I  only 
had  the  barony  P 

^  Do  you  seek  my  hand  ?"  said  the  scissors; 
for  she  was  angry ;  and  without  more  ada 
she  cut  him.  and  then  he  was  condemned. 
4 
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*^1  shaU  now  be  obliged  to  ask  the  haiiw 
comb.  It  is  surprising  how  well  yon  preseire 
your  teeth,  Miss,"  said  the  collar.  "Have 
you  never  thought  of  being  betrothed  7* 

"  Yes,  of  course !  you  may  be  sure  of  that,* 
said  the  hair  comb.  '^I  am  betrothed — to 
the  boot-jack  P 

"  Betrothed  P  exclaimed  the  collar.  Now 
there  was  no  other  to  court,  and  so  he  des- 
pised it 

A  long  time  passed  away,  then  the  collar 
came  into  the  rag  chest  at  the  paper  mill ; 
there  was  a  large  company  of  rags,  the  fine 
by  themselves,  and  the  coarse  by  themselves, 
just  as  it  should  be.  They  all  had  much  to 
say,  but  the  collar  the  most ;  for  he  was  a  real 
biMister. 

"  I  have  had  such  an  immense  number  of 
sweet-hearts  P  said  the  collar,  '^  I  could  not 
be  in  peace !  It  is  true,  I  was  always  a  fine 
Btarched-up  gentleman  !  I  had  both  a  boot- 
jack and  a  hair-comb,  which  I  never  used ! 
You  should  have  seen  me  then,  you  should 
have  seen  me  when  I  lay  down ! — ^I  shall 
never  forget  my  first  love — she  was  a  girdle, 
so  fine,  so  soft,  and  so  charming,  she  threw 
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herself  into  a  tub  of  n'ater  for  my  sake  *■ 
There  was  also  a  widow,  who  became  glow- 
ing hot,  but  I  left  her  standing  till  she  got 
block  again ;  there  was  also  the  first  opera 
dancer,  she  gave  ine  that  cut  which  I  now 
go  with,  she  was  so  ferocious!  my  own  hair- 
comb  was  in  love  with  me,  she  lost  all  her 
teeth  from  the  heart-ache ;  yes,  I  have  lived 
(o  Bee  much  of  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I. am 
extremely  sorry  for  the  garter — I  mean  tha 
girdle — that  went  into  the  water-tub.  I  have 
much  on  my  conscience,  I  want  (o  become 
white  paper  P 

And  it  became  so,  all  the  rags  were  turned 
into  white  paper  j  but  the  collar  came  to  be 
just  this  very  piece  of  white  paper  we  here 
see,  and  on  which  the  story  is  printed  ;  and 
that  was  because  it  boasted  so  terribly  after- 
wards of  what  had  never  happened  to  ii.  It 
would  be  well  for  ua  to  beware,  that  we  may 
not  act  in  a  similar  manner,  for  we  can  never 
know  if  we  may  not,  tn  the  course  of  time, 
also  come  into  the  rag  chest,  and  be  made 
into  white  paper,  and  then  have  our  whole 
life's  history  printed  on  it,  even  the  moRt  se- 
cret, and  l>e  ublif^ed  to  run  about  and  tell  il 
3urs«-.lves,  Just  like  this  collar. 
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T  is  in  the  hot  lanth 

that  the  Bun  burns, 

mire  enough ' — there 

the     people    become 

quite    a    mahogany 

brown,    ay,    and    in 

the  hottest  lands  tfaey 

are  burnt  to  negroes. 

But  now  it  was  only  to  the  hot  lands  that  a 

teamed  man  had  come  fitira  the  cold ;  there 

ae  thought  that  be  could  run  about  just  as 

when  at  home,  but  he  soon  found  out  his 

mistake. 

He,  and  all  sensible  folks,  were  obliged  to 
•tay  within  doora, — the  wJudow-shutiers  and 
dxtn  were  closed  the  whole  day ;  it  looked 
u  if  the  whole  hwise  slept,  w  there  wai 
on  me  at  home. 
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The  narrow  street  with  the  hif^h  housa^ 
was  built  so  thai  the  sunahine  miiat  Tall  ihers 
rrom  morning  Ull  evening — it  was  really  not 
to  be  borne. 

The  learned  man  from  the  cold  landa — he 
was  a  young  mao,  and  seemed  to  be  a  clever 
man — eat  in  a  glowing  oven  ;  it  took  effect 
on  him,  he  became  quite  meagre— even  his 
shadow  shmok  m,  for  the  sim  had  also  an 
effect  on  it.  It  was  first  towards  evening 
when  the  sun  was  down,  that  they  b^an  to 
freshen  up  again. 

In  the  wann  lands  every  window  has  a 
balcony,  and  the  people  came  out  on  al)  the 
balconies  in  the  street — for  one  muat  have 
air,  even  if  one  be  accustomed  to  be  mahf^a- 
ny  !*  It  was  lively  both  up  and  down  the 
street    Taibrs,  and  shoemakers,  and  all  the 

■  The  word  wtaltogaatf  cvi  be  nDdenlocxl,  in  Dutiiih, 
■>  having  two  meaainp.  In  general,  it  mesni  tLe  red- 
diab-browD  wood  iuelf ;  bat  in  jnt.  il  ligniflei  'eice* 
'NTotj  fine,"  wbich  nrow  from  u  anecdote  of  Nyboder. 
luCiipeuhagen,  (the  ■eameu'i  quarter.)  A  ■ailor's  wife 
who  wu  alway*  proud  aiul  fitie,  in  her  way,  came  te 
her  neighbor,  and  complained  Ibal  abe  hail  got  a  (plimef 
bl  her  finger.  •■  What  ol  T"  «.k«l  the  i.eighbo.'a  wifo 
•  It  ii  a  mabogauj  iplimor,"  aai.i  the  other.    "  Muboga 
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foDra,  moved  out  into  the  street — cbaire  nnfi 
tables  were  brought  forth — and  candles 
ournt — ^yes,  above  a  thousand  lights  were 
burning — and  the  one  talked  and  the  othei* 
sung;  and  people  walked  and  church-bells 
rang,  and  asses  went  along  with  a  dingle- 
dingle-dong !  for  they  too  had  bells  on.  The 
street  boys  were  screaming  and  hooting,  and 
shouting  and  shooting,  with  devils  and  deto- 
nating balls : — and  there  came  corpse  bearera 
and  hood  wearers, — for  there  were  funerab 
with  psalm  and  hymn, — and  then  the  din  of 
carriages  driving  and  company  arriving: — 
yes,  it  was,  in  truth,  lively  enough  down  in 
the  street  Only  in  that  single  house,  which 
stood  opposite  that  in  which  the  learned  for- 
eigner lived,  it  was  quite  still ;  and  yet  some 
one  lived  there,  for  there  stood  flowers  in  the 
balcony — they  grew  so  well  in  the  sun's  heat ! 
— and  that  they  could  not  do  unless  they  were 
watered — and  some  one  must  water  them — 
there  must  be  somebody  there.  The  dix>f 
opposite  was  also  opened  late  in  the  evening, 


Djr !  it  oaimot  be  ]e«  wifh  joa  !**  excUimod  fhe 
■mn;-  •nd  thence  the  proTerb.  **  It  is  ao  mahogany  l**«« 
(that  is,  eo  ezeeMivelr  fine V-  -u  dorived. 
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DUt  It  was  dark  within,  at  least  in  the  fiont 
room ;  further  in  there  was  heard  the  sound 
of  music.  The  learned  foreigner  thoi^ht  it 
quite  marvellous,  but  now — it  might  be  that 
ne  only  imagined  it — for  he  found  everything 
marvellous  out  there,  in  the  warm  lands,  if 
tliere  had  only  been  no  sun.  The  stranger's 
landlord  said  that  he  didn't  know  who  had 
taken  the  liouse  opposite,  one  saw  no  person 
about,  and  as  to  the  music,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  extremely  tiresome.  ^'  It  is  as  if 
some  one  sat  there,  and  practised  a  piece  that 
he  could  not  master — always  the  same  piece. 
*I  shall  master  it!'  says  he;  but  yet  he  can- 
not master  it,  however  long  he  plays." 

One  night  the  stranger  awoke — he  slept 
with  the  doors  of  the  balcony  open — the  cur- 
tain before  it  was  raised  by  the  wind,  and  he 
tliought  that  a  strange  lustre  came  from  the 
opposite  neighbor's  house;  all  the  flowers 
shone  like  flames,  in  the  most  beautiful  col- 
ors, and  in  the  midst  of  the  flowers  stood  a 
«lendcr,  graceful  maiden, — it  was  as  if  she 
Also  shone ;  the  light  really  hurt  his  eyes 
He  now  opened  them  quite  wide — ^yes,  he 
WiiB  quite  awake ;  with  c  ce  spring  he  was  on 

11 
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the  floor;  he  crept  gently  behind  the  curtain  i 

but  the  maiden  was  gone ;  the  flowers  shone  | 

no  longer,  but  there  they  stood,  fresh  and 
blooming  as  ever ;  the  door  was  ajar,  and, 
far  within,  the  music  sounded  so  soft  and  de- 
lightful, one  could  really  melt  away  in  sweet 
thoughts  from  it  Yet  it  was  like  a  piece  of 
enchantment  And  who  lived  there  ?  Where 
was  the  actual  entrance  7  The  whole  of  the 
ground-floor  was  a  row  of  shops,  and  there 
people  could  not  always  be  running  through. 

One  evening  the  stranger  sat  out  on  the 
balcony.  The  light  burnt  in  the  room  behind 
him ;  and  thus  it  was  quite  natural  that  his 
shadow  should  fall  on  his  opposite  neighbor's 
walL  Yes !  there  it  sat,  directly  opposite,  be- 
tween the  flowers  on  the  balcony ;  and  when 
the  stranger  moved,  the  shadow  also  moved : 
for  that  it  always  does. 

^  I  think  my  shadow  is  the  only  living  thing 
one  sees  over  there,"  said  the  learned  man 
*^  See !  how  nicely  it  sits  between  the  flowera 
The  door  stands  half-open :  now  the  shadow 
should  be  cunning,  and  go  into  the  room,  look 
about,  and  then  come  and  tell  me  what  it  had 
ieen.    Come,  now  !  be  usetiiL  and  do  me  o 
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Mrvice,"  said  lie,  in  jesL  "  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  Btep  in.  Now !  art  thou  going  ?"  and 
tlien  he  nodded  to  ih.;  shadow,  and  the  sha- 
dow nodded  again.  "Well  then,  gol  but 
don'i  stay  a\vay." 

The  stianger  rose,  and  his  shadow  on  the 
opposite  neighbor's  balcony  rose  also;  the. 
stranger  turned  round  and  the  shadow  edso 
turned  round.  Yes !  if  any  one  had  paid 
particular  attention  to  it,  they  would  have 
seen,  quite  dit>tinctly,  that  the  shadow  went 
in  through  the  half-open  balcony-door  of  their 
opposite  neighbor,  Just  as  the  stranger  went 
into  his  own  room,  and  let  the  long  curtain 
fall  down  after  him. 

Next  inoniing,  the  learned  man  went  out 
to  drink  colTee  and  read  the  newspapers. 

"What  is  thati"  said  he,  as  he  came  out 
into  the  sunshine.  "  I  have  no  shadow !  So 
then,  it  has  actually  gone  last  night,  and  not 
come  again.     It  is  really  tiresome  V 

This  annoyed  him:  not  so  much  because 
Uie  Hhadow  was  gone,  but  l>ccau?  i  he  knew 
there  was  a  story  about  a  man  without  a 
■hadow."     It   was   kno\ni    to    eveyb^ody    a/ 
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hom^  in  (be  cold  laiida ;  and  if  tha  learned 
man  now  came  there  and  told  hb  story,  they 
would  say  that  he  was  imitaling  it,  and  thai 
he  had  no  need  to  do.  He  would,  therefore, 
not  talk  about  it  at  all ;  and  that  was  wisely 
thought. 

In  the  evening  he  went  out  again  on  the 
balcony.  He  bad  placed  the  light  directly 
behind  him,  for  he  knew  that  the  shadow 
would  always  have  its  master  tor  a  screen, 
but  he  could  not  entice  it  ^i  made  himself 
little;  he  made  himself  great:  but  no  sha- 
dow came  again.  He  said,  "  Hem !  hem  !* 
but  it  was  of  no  use. 

It  was  vexatious  ;  but  in  the  warm  lands 
every  tbin^f  grows  so  quickly ;  and  after  the 
apse  of  eight  days  he  observed,  to  bis  great 
loy,  that  a  new  shadow  came  in  the  sunshine. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks  he  had  a  very 
fair  shadow,  which,  when  he  set  out  for  his 
home  in  t)ie  northern  lands,  grew  more  and 
more  in  the  journey,  so  that  at  last  it  wuc  so 
long  and  so  large,  thai  it  was  more  llian 
BUfficienL 

The  learned  man  then  came  home,  and  he 
wrote   books  abitut  what  was  t^ue  in  the 
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world,  and  about  what  was  good  and  wha- 
was  beautiful ;  and  lliere  passed  days  and 
years, — ^yes !  many  years  passed  away. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  room, 
there  was  a  gentle  knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !"  said  he ;  but  no  one  came  in ; 
so  he  opened  the  door,  and  there  stood  before 
him  such  an  extremely  lean  man,  that  he 
felt  quite  strange.  As  to  the  rest,  the  man 
was  very  finely  dressed, — ^Iie  must  be  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  to  ?" 
asked  the  learned  man. 

"  Yes !  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  fine 
man.  "  I  thought  you  would  not  know  me. 
I  have  got  so  much  body.  I  have  even  got 
flesh  and  clothes.  You  certainly  never 
thought  of  seeing  me  so  well  off.  Do  you 
not  know  your  old  shadow  ?  You  certainly 
thought  I  should  never  more  return.  Things 
have  gone  on  well  with  me  since  I  was  last 
with  you.  I  have,  in  all  respects,  become 
very  well  ofT.  Shall  I  purchaite  my  freedom 
fi-om  service  ?  If  so,  I  can  do  it  f  and  then 
he  rattled  a  whole  bunch  of  valuable  seals 
that  himg  to  his  watch,  and  he  stuck  hit 
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band  in  the  thick  gold  chain  he  wore  aro.ind 
his  nock  ; — nay  !  how  all  his  fingers  gliltered 
with  diamond  rings ;  and  Uien  all  were  pure 
gems. 

'^  Nay ;  I  cannot  recover  from  my  sur* 
prise  P  said  tlie  learned  man :  ^'  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this?'' 

^'  Something  common,  is  it  not,"  said  the 
shadow :  "  but  you  yourself  do  not  belong  to 
the  common  order ;  and  I,  as  you  know  well, 
have  from  a  child  followed  in  your  footsteps, 
As  soon  as  you  found  I  was  capable  to  go 
out  alone  in  the  world,  I  went  my  own  way. 
I  am  in  the  most  brilliant  circumstances,  but 
there  came  a  sort  of  desire  over  me  to  see  you 
once  more  before  you  die;  you  will  die,  I 
suppose?  I  also  wished  to  see  this  land 
again, — for  you  know  we  always  love  our 
native  land.  I  know  you  have  got  another 
shadow  again ;  have  I  anything  to  pay  to  it 
or  you  ?  If  so,  you  will  oblige  me  by  saying 
Krhat  it  is." 

''  Nay,  is  it  really  thou  ?"  said  the  learned 
man:  "it  is  most  remarkable:  I  never  im- 
agined that  ou«'8  old  shadow  could  romt 
again  as  a  man." 
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^  Tell  me  what  I  have  to  pay,"  said  the 
■liadow  ]  "  for  I  doa't  like  to  be  iu  any  sort  o^ 
debt" 

^  How  canst  thou  talk  so  ?"  said  the  learn- 
ed man ;  ''what  debt  is  there  to  talk  about? 
Make  thyself  as  free  as  any  one  else.  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  hear  of  thy  good  fortune : 
sit  down,  old  friend,  and  tell  me  a  little  how 
it  has  gone  with  thee,  and  what  thou  hast 
seen  at  our  opposite  neighbor's  there — ^in  the 
warm  lands." 

^  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  the 
shadow,  and  sat  down :  ^  but  then  you  must 
idso  promise  me,  that,  wherever  you  may 
meet  me,  you  will  never  say  to  any  one  here 
in  the  town  that  I  have  been  your  shadow. 
I  intend  to  get  betrothed,  for  I  can  provide 
for  more  than  one  family." 

"Be  quite  at  thy  ease  about  that,"  said  the 
learned  man;  ''I  shall  not  say  to  any  one 
who  thou  actually  art :  here  is  my  hand — ^I 
promise  it,  and  a  man's  bond  is  his  word." 

^'A  word  is  a  shadow,"  said  the  shadow, 
^  and  as  such  it  must  speak  '* 

it  was  really  quite  astonishing  how  much 
of  a  man  it  was.     It  v  j  «f  dreiased  entirely  in 
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black,  aod  of  Uie  ver7  finest  cloth ;  K  had 
patent  leather  boots,  and  a  hat  that  coald  b« 
folded  together,  so  that  it  was  bare  crotfn 
and  brim ;  not  to  speak  of  what  we  alreadjr 
know  it  had — seals,  gold  neck-chain,  and 
diamond  rings ;  yes,  the  shadow  was  well- 
dressed,  and  it  was  just  that  which  made  it 
quite  a  raan. 

"  Now  1  sliali  tell  you  my  adventures,"  said 
the  shadow ;  and  then  he  aat,  with  ihe 
polished  boots,  as  heavily  as  he  could,  oa 
the  ann  of  the  learned  maa'a  new  shadow, 
which  lay  like  a  poodle-dog  at  his  feeL  Now 
this  was  perhaps  from  arrc^nce ;  and  the 
shadow  on  the  ground  kept  itself  so  still  and 
quiet,  (hat  it  might  hear  all  that  passed :  it 
wi^ed  to  know  how  it  could  get  free,  and 
work  its  way  up,  so  as  to  become  its  own 
master. 

"  Do  you  know  who  lived  in  our  opposite 
neighbor's  house  V  said  tlie  diadow ;  "  it  was 
the  most  charming  of  ^1  beings,  it  was  Poe- 
sy t  1  was  there  for  three  weeks,  and  thai 
has  as  much  effect  as  if  one  had  lived  three 
thousand  years,  and  read  all  that  was  com- 
posed and  written;  Uiat  is  what  I  say,  awl 
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it  \b  right     I  have  seen  everything  anil  I 
know  everything!" 

"  Poesy !"  cried  the  learned  man ;  "  yes, 
yes,  she  often  dwells  a  recluse  in  large 
cities !  Poesy !  yes,  I  have  seen  her, — a 
single  short  moment,  but  sleep  came  into  my 
eyes !  She  stood  on  the  balcony  and  shone 
as  the  aurora  borealis  shines.  Go  on,  go  on ! 
— ^thou  wert  on  the  balcony,  and  went 
through  the  doorway,  and  then ^ 

''Then  1  was  in  the  antechamber,"  said 
the  shadow.  "You  always  sat  and  looked 
over  to  the  antechamber.  There  was  no 
light ;  there  was  a  sort  of  twilight,  but  the 
one  door  stood  open  directly  opposite  the 
other  through  a  long  row  of  rooms  and 
saloons,  and  there  it  was  lighted  up.  I  should 
have  been  completely  killed  if  I  had  gono 
over  to  the  maiden ;  but  I  was  circumspect, 
I  took  time  to  think,  and  that  one  must 
always  do." 

^  And  what  didst  thou  then  see  ?"  asked  the 
(earned  man. 

''  I  saw  everything,  and  I  shaU  tell  all  fc 
you :  but, — ^it  is  no  pride  on  my  part, — as  a 
free  nian,  and  with  the  knowledge  I  have^ 
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not  Ui  apeak  of  my  positicm  in  life,  m;  esRM» 
tent  circumstances, — I  certainly  wish  thai 
you  would  say  you*  lo  me  P 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  tlie  learned  man 
"  it  is  an  old  habit  with  me.  Ymt  are  pei 
fectly  right,  and  I  shall  remember  it ;  bu 
DOW  yoti  must  tell  me  all  you  saw  V* 

" Everything P  said  the  shadow,  "for  i 
•aw  everything,  and  I  know  everything !" 

"  How  did  it  look  in  the  furthest  saloon 7* 
uked  the  learned  man.     "  Was  it  there  as  in 

*  It  ii  tha  clutom  in  DeDourk  fi>r  iotim&te  acqaiint- 
•ooei  to  UM  the  MKioDd  perton  riDgoUr,  "  Du,"  ((lu>a) 
wfatiD  qieaking  to  each  otfaer.  When  m  friendihip  ii 
fenned  between  men,  they  genenTlj  ■ffirm  it,  when 
DTcuian offen,  eitherin  poblicor private,  b7  drinking  to 
Bach  other  and  eiclaiming,  "(tji  lualli,"  at  the  laiDe 
time  itriking  their  glsMea  together. — Tfaii  ii  called 
drinking  "Z>«u.'' — Ihe/are  then,  "  DnutBrodrt,"  (thoo 
brathen, )  and  ever  afterwa-d*  oM  the  prouoBD  "dn," 
to  each  other,  it  beiug  regarded  a*  mora  hmiliar  than 
"De,"  (yea).  Father  and  mother,  iitter  aud  biothar, 
•Bf  the*  to  one  Buotfarr — withuat  regard  to  agn  or  lanL 
Haater  and  miitreu  lay  (Am  Id  their  aerranta— the  n 
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I  to  their  maatera,  or  anperiora — Dor  ii 
It  ever  uied  when  apenkiug  ti>  a  atraiiger,  or  an;  saa 
with  whom  Ihey  are  but  ull^hllj  acqtuiiited — Uiej  thcs 
mf  aa  in  Eogliah— jdil 
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the  fresh  woods  ?  Was  it  there  as  in  a  holy 
church?  Were  the  saloons  like  the  starlit 
finnament  when  we  stand  on  the  high  moun* 
tains?'' 

^  Everything  was  there  P'  said  the  shadow. 
"I  did  not  go  quite  in,  I  remained  in  the 
foremost  room,  in  the  twilight,  but  I  stood 
there  quite  well;  I  saw  everything,  and  I 
know  everything !  I  have  been  in  the  ante- 
chamber at  the  court  of  Poesy.'' 

^  But  tphai  did  you  see  ?  Did  all  the  gods 
of  the  olden  times  pass  through  the  large  sa 
loons?  Did  the  old  heroes  combat  there? 
Did  sweet  children  play  there,  and  relate 
theii  dreams  ?" 

^1  tell  you  I  was  there,  and  you  can  con- 
ceive that  1  saw  everything  there  was  to  be 
seen.  Had  you  come  over  there,  you  would 
not  have  bften  a  man ;  but  I  became  so  I 
And  besides,  I  learned  to  know  my  inward 
nature,  my  innate  qualities,  the  relationship  I 
bad  with  Poesy.  At  the  time  I  was  with 
you,  I  thought  not  of  that,  but  always — ^you 
know  it  well — when  the  sun  rose,  and  T^hen 
rhe  sun  went  down,  I  became  so  strangely 
i{reat ;  in  the  moonlight  I  was  very  cear  being 
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more  distinct  than  yourself;  at  thai  time  1 
did  not  understand  my  nature;  it  was  re- 
vealed to  me  in  the  antechamber !  I  became 
a  man  \ — ^I  came  out  matured ;  but  you  were 
no  longer  in  the  warm  lands ; — as  a  man  I 
was  ashamed  to  go  as  I  did.  I  was  in  want 
of  boots,  of  clotlies,  of  the  whole  human  var 
nish  that  makes  a  man  perceptible.  I  took 
my  way — I  tell  it  to  you,  but  you  will  not  put 
it  in  any  book — 1  took  my  way  to  the  cake 
woman — I  hid  myself  behind  her ;  the  wo- 
man didn't  think  how  much  she  concealed. 
I  went  out  first  in  the  evening ;  I  ran  about 
the  streets  in  the  moonlight ;  I  made  m}rself 
long  up  the  walls — it  tickles  the  back  so  de- 
lightfully !  I  ran  up,  and  ran  down,  peeped 
into  the  highest  windows,  into  the  saloons, 
and  on  the  roo&,  I  peeped  in  where  no  one 
could  peep,  and  I  saw  what  no  one  else  saw, 
what  no  one  else  should  see  1  This  is,  in  fact, 
a  base  world !  I  would  not  be  a  man  if  it 
were  not  now  once  accepted  and  regarded  as 
something  to  be  so !  I  saw  the  most  unim- 
aginable things  with  the  women,  wif.h  the 
men,  with  parents,  and  with  tlie  sweet, 
matchless  children ;  I  saw,"  said  the  shadow 
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"  wh&t  DO  human  being  must  know,  but  what 
lh«y  vould  all  so  willingly  know — what  u 
bad  in  tbeir  neighbor.  Had  I  written  a 
newspaper,  it  would  have  been  read !  but  I 
wrote  direct  to  the  persons  themBcIves,  and 
there  waa  conBlemation  in  all  the  towns 
where  I  came.  They  were  so  afraid  of  me, 
and  yet  they  were  bo  excessively  fond  of  me. 
The  profesaora  made  a  professor  of  me ;  the 
tailors  gave  me  new  clothes — I  am  welt  fur- 
nished ;  the  master  of  the  mint  struck  new 
coin  for  me,  and  the  women  ?<iid  I  was  so 
handsome  I  and  so  I  became  the  man  I  am. 
And  I  now  bid  you  farew.  11 ; — here  is  my 
card — I  live  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street, 
and  am  always  at  home  in  rainy  weather  P 
And  so  away  went  the  shadow. 

"  That  waa  most  extraordinary  !"  said  the 
learned  man 

Years  and  dajra  passed  away,  then  the 
shadow  came  again. 

"  How  goes  it  V  said  the  shadow. 

"  Alas  r  said  the  learned  man,  "  I  write 
about  the  true,  and  the  good,  and  the  beauti- 
fiil,  but  no  one  cares  to  hear  such  things ;  1 
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un  quite  desperate,  Tor  1  take  it  so  much  to 
heart !" 

"  But  I  don't  t"  said  the  shadow, "  I  become 
fat,  and  it  is  that  one  wants  to  become  1  You 
do  not  tiodtsrstand  the  world.  You  will  be- 
come ill  by  it.  You  must  travel  I  I  shall 
make  a  tour  this  summer ;  will  you  go  with 
me  ? — I  should  like  to  have  a  tiarelling  com- 
pamoii!  will  you  go  with  me,  aa  shadow  7  It 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  hare  you 
withme;  Ishallpaythe  travelling  expenses!" 

"  Nay,  this  is  too  much!"  said  the  learned 
man. 

"  It  is  juntas  one  takes  it  !"—4aid  thesbst- 
dow.  "  It  will  do  you  much  good  to  travel . 
— will  you  be  my  shadow  ? — you  shall  have 
everything  free  on  the  journey !" 

"Nay,  that  is  too  bad!"  said  the  learned 
man. 

"But it  isjustsowiththe  world!"  said  the 
shadow, — "  and  so  it  will  be!" — aodaway  it 
went  again. 

The  learned  man  was  not  at  al'  in  the 
most  enviable  state  ;  grief  and  torment  fol- 
lowed  him,  and  what  he  said  about  the  true. 
•11(1  ihi:  good,  and  the  beautiful,  was,  to  mos* 
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persons,  like  roees  for  a  cow  1— oe  was  qnJM 
ill  at  lasL 

"  You  really  look  like  a  shadow  t"  said  bia 
{iiende  to  iiim  ;  and  the  learned  man  trem- 
bled,  for  he  thought  of  iL 

"  You  must  go  to  a  watering-place !"  said 
the  shadow,  who  came  and  vieited  faira; 
"  there  is  nothing  else  for  it !  I  will  take  you 
with  me  for  old  acquaintance'  sake ;  I  will 
pay  the  travelling  expenses,  and  you  write 
the  descriptions — and  if  they  are  a  httle 
amusing  for  me  on  the  way !  I  will  go  to  a 
watering-place, — ray  beard  does  not  grow  out 
as  it  ought — that  is  also  a  sickness — and  one 
must  have  a  beard  t  Now  you  be  wise  aud 
accept  the  offer ;  we  shall  travel  as  comrades !" 

And  so  ihey  travelled ;  the  shadow  was 
master,  and  the  master  was  the  shadow ;  they 
drove  with  each  other,  they  rode  and  walked 
togellier,  side  by  side,  before  and  behind,  Jubi 
as  the  sun  was ;  the  shadow  always  took 
care  to  keep  itself  in  the  master's  place.  Now 
the  learned  nian  didn't  think  mucli  about 
tliat ;  he  was  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  and 
particularly  mild  and  friendly,  and  so  he  said 
(me  day  to  the  shadow:  "As  tve  have  nov 
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become  coiiipanioos,  and  in  this  way  have 
grown  up  together  from  childhood,  shaU  we 
not  drink  '  ihou '  together,  it  is  more  taum 
liar?" 

''You  are  right,"  said  the  shadow,  who  was 
now  the  proper  master.  "  It  is  said  in  a  very 
straight-forward  and  well-meant  manner. 
You,  as  a  learned  man,  certainly  know  how 
strange  nature  is.  Some  persons  cannot  bear 
to  touch  grey  paper,  or  they  become  ill : 
others  shiver  in  every  limb  if  one  rub  a  pane 
of  glass  with  a  nail :  I  have  just  such  a  feel- 
ing on  hearing  you  say  thou  to  me ;  I  feel 
myself  as  if  pressed  to  the  earth  in  my  first 
situation  with  you.  You  see  tliat  it  is  a  feel- 
ing ;  that  it  is  not  pride :  I  cannot  allow  yon 
to  say  t/iOH  to  me,  but  I  will  willingly  say 
thou  to  you,  so  it  is  half  done !" 

So  the  shadow  said  thou  to  its  former  mas- 
ter. 

^  This  is  rather  too  bad,"  thought  he,  that 
I  must  say  f/ou  and  he  say  thou^  but  he  was 
now  obliged  to  put  up  with  it 

So  they  came  to  a  watering-place  where 
tl^ere  were  many  strangers,  and  amonssl 
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Uierj  wad  a  princess,  who  was  troubled  with 
seeing  too  weU ;  and  that  was  so  alarming  i 

She  directly  observed  that  the  strangei 
who  had  just  come  was  quite  a  different  sort 
of  person  to  all  the  others ; — ^  He  has  come 
here  in  order  to  get  his  beard  to  grow,  they 
say,  but  I  see  the  real  cause,  he  cannot  cast 
a  shadow." 

She  had  become  inquisitive;  and  so  she 
entered  into  conversation  directly  with  the 
strange  gentleman,  on  their  promenades.  As 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  she  needed  not  to 
stand  upon  trifles,  so  she  said,  '^  Your  com 
plaint  is,  that  you  cannot  cast  a  shadow  ?" 

"  Tour  Royal  Highness  must  be  improving 
considerably,"  said  the  shadow, — "1  know 
your  complaint  is,  that  you  see  too  clearly, 
but  it  has  decreased,  you  are  cured.  I  just 
happen  to  have  a  very  unusual  shadow  !  Do 
you  not  see  that  person  who  always  goes 
with  me?  Other  persons  have  a  common 
shadow,  but  I  do  not  like  what  is  common  to 
s*a.  We  give  our  servants  finer  cloth  for 
their  hvery  than  we  ourselves  use,  and  so  I 
bad  my  shadow  trimmed  up  into  a  man :  yes, 
^ou  see  I  have  even  ^iven  him  a  shadow.   It 
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ii  flumewhat  expensive,  but  I  like  to  liav* 
Kimcdiing  for  inyt>elf  f 

"Wbai!"  ihougbt  the  priocess,  "should  I 
really  be  cured  t  These  baths  are  the  first  io 
the  world !  In  our  time  water  baa  wonder- 
ful powers.  But  I  sliall  not  leave  the  place^ 
for  it  now  begins  to  be  amusing  here.  I  ana 
extremely  fond  of  that  stranger  :  would  that 
bis  beard  should  not  grow !  for  in  that  caw 
he  will  leave  us." 

In  the  evening,  the  princess  and  (be  aha- 
dow  danced  together  in  the  large  bell^wHn. 
She  was  light,  but  he  was  still  lighter ;  sha 
had  never  had  such  a  partner  in  the  dance. 
She  told  him  from  what  land  she  came,  and 
be  knew  that  land ;  he  had  been  there,  but 
then  she  was  not  at  home ;  he  had  peeped  io 
at  (he  window,  above  and  below — be  had 
seen  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  so  he 
could  answer  the  princess,  and  make  insinu- 
ations, 80  that  she  was  quite  astonished  ;  he 
must  be  the  wisest  man  in  the  whole  wo'ld  1 
she  felt  such  respect  for  wliat  he  knew  .  So 
that  when  they  again  d.-inced  tt^ellier  she 
fell  in  love  with  him ;  ar^  that  the  El:adoW 
eotild   remark,  for  she  almfst   pierced   bin 
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.,11  through  with  her  eyes.    So  they  danced  once 

more  together ;  and  she  was  about  to  declare 
hersell  but  she  was  discreet ;  she  thought  ol 
her  country  and  kingdom,  and  of  the  many 
persons  she  would  have  to  reign  over. 

'^  He  is  a  wise  man,"  said  she  to  herself— 
^It  is  well ;  aiid  he  dances  delightfully — that 
b  also  good  ;  but  has  he  solid  knowledge  ?— 
that  is  just  as  important ! — he  must  be  exam- 
ined." 

So  she  began,  by  degrees,  to  question  him 
about  the  most  difficult  things  she  could  think 
o^  and  which  she  herself  could  not  have  an« 
Bwered ;  so  that  the  shadow  made  a  strange 
face. 

''You  cannot  answer  these  questions?" 
said  the  princess. 

"They  belong  to  my  childhood's  learning," 
said  the  shadow.  "  I  really  believe  my  sha- 
dow, by  the  door  there,  can  answer  them  !" 

"Your  shadow  I"  said  the  princess  ;  "  that 
would  indeed  be  marvellous !" 

"  I  will  not  say  for  a  certainty  that  he  can,* 
■aid  the  shadow,  "  but  I  think  so ;  he  has 
DOW  followed  me  for  so  many  years,  and  lis- 
tened to  my  conversation — I  should  think  it 
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posnlle.  Bat  your  ruyal  hi^incss  viU  peik 
mil  me  to  observe,  that  he  is  so  proud  fA 
passing  himself  off  for  a  man.  that  when  he 
is  to  be  io  a  proper  humor — and  he  must  be 
BO  to  answer  well — he  must  be  treated  quite 
like  a  man." 

"  Oh !  I  like  that !"  said  the  princess. 

So  she  went  to  the  learned  man  by  ths 
door,  and  she  spoke  to  him  about  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  and  about  persons  out  of  and  ia 
the  world,  and  he  answered  with  wisdom  and 
prudence. 

"  What  a  man  that  must  be  who  has  so 
wise  a  shadow  I"  thought  she;  "It  will  bea 
real  blessing  to  my  people  and  kingdom  if  1 
choose  him  for  my  consort — I  will  do  it !" 

They  were  soon  agreed,  botli  the  princess 
and  the  shadow ;  but  no  one  was  to  know 
about  it  before  she  arrived  in  lier  own  kingdom. 

"  No  one— not  even  my  shadow  t"  said  the 
shadow,  and  be  had  his  own  thoughts  about 
iti 

Now  they  were  in  the  country  where  tlie 
princess  reigned  when  she  was  at  home. 

"  Listen,  my  good  friead,"  said  the  shadow 
to  the  learned   man.     "  I  have  now  '>ecome 
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■8  happy  and  mighty  as  auy  ou6  can  be ;  I 
will,  therefore,  do  somethiDg  particular  foi 
tliee!  Thou  shall  always  live  with  me  in 
tliu  palace,  drive  with  me  in  my  royal  car-' 
riage,  and  have  tea  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
but  then  thou  must  submit  to  be  called  sha- 
dow by  all  and  every  one ;  thou  must  not 
say  that  thou  hast  ever  been  a  man ;  and 
once  a-year,  when  1  sit  on  the  balcony  in  the 
Bun«tiiine,  thou  must  lie  at  my  feel,  as  a  sha- 
dow shall  do !  I  must  tell  thee :  I  am  going 
to  marry  the  king's  daughter,  and  the  nup- 
uals  are  to  take  place  this  evening  t" 

"  Nay,  this  ia  going  too  far !"  said  the  learn- 
edman;  "I  will  not  have  it;  I  will  not  do 
it !  il  is  to  deceive  the  whole  country  and  the 
princess  too  1  I  will  tell  every  thing ! — that 
I  am  a  man,  and  that  thou  art  a  shadow- 
thou  art  only  dressed  up !" 

"There  is  no  one  who  will  believe  it!"  said 
(be  shadow ;  "  be  reasonable,  or  I  will  call 
the  guard!" 

"I  will  go  directly  to  the  prmcess !"  said 
the  learned  man. 

"But  I  will  go  first!"  said  the  shadow, 
■  "od  Uiou   wilt  go  to  prison !"  ami  th  it  hs 
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wrzM  obliged  to  do-^for  the  scbiinela  obeyed 
him  whom  they  knew  the  king's  daughter 
was  to  marry. 

''You  tremble  !"  said  the  princess,  as  the 
shadow  came  into  her  chamber;  ''has  any* 
tiling  happened  ?    You  must  not  be  unwel 
this  evening,  now  that  we  are  to  have  our 
nuptials  celebrated." 

"  I  have  lived  to  see  the  most  cruel  thing 
that  any  one  can  live  to  see  !"  said  the  sha- 
dow. "  Only  imagine — yes,  it  is  true,  such  a 
poor  shadow-skull  cannot  bear  much — only 
think,  my  shadow  has  become  mad;  he 
thinks  that  he  is  a  man,  and  that  I — now  only 
think — that  I  am  his  shadow !" 

"  It  is  terrible !"  said  the  princess ;  "but he 
is  confined,  is  he  not?" 

"  That  he  is.  I  am  afraid  that  he  will 
never  recover." 

"  Poor  shadow !"  said  the  princess,  he  is 
very  unfoitunaie ;  it  would  be  a  real  work  of 
charity  to  deliver  him  from  the  little  life  he 
has,  and,  when  I  think  properly  over  the 
matter,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  neces 
sary  to  do  away  with  him  in  all  stillness !" 

'It  is  certainly  hard !"  said  the  shadow. 
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'for  he  was  a  faithful  servant!"  andtheu  he 
gave  a  sort  of  sigh. 

" You  are  a  noble  character!"  said  the 
princess. 

The  whole  city  was  illuminated  in  (he 
evening,  and  the  cannons  went  off  with  a 
bum !  bum !  and  tlie  soldiers  presented  arms. 
That  was  a  marriage !  The  princess  and 
the  shadow  went  out  on  the  balcony  to  show 
themselves,  and  get  another  hurrah  I 

The  learned  man  heard  nothing  of  all  tJbis 
— far  (hey  had  deprived  him  (^  life. 
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ATE  you  beard  itc 

story  about  the  oM 

street  lamp  I    Itia 

so  very  oinii'siiia;, 

one  may  very  ni>'l 

it  once.     It    w.m 

a  decent  old  street- 

,  that  bad  doD«  its 

',  many  years,  but 

be  condemned.     It 

was  uie  lasi  evening, — It  sat  ttieifl 

on  the  post  and   lighted  tbe  street ;  and   it 

was  in  just  such  a  humor  as  an  old  figurants 

in  a  ballet,  who  dances  for  the  last  evenings 

and  knows  that  she  is  to  be  put  on  the  ^^''^'f 

to-nfcrrow.     The  lamp  hod  siicli  a  fear  of  the 

uiming  day  foi  it  knew  that  it  sbciiUI  th.-'o 
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be  carried  to  the  town-hall  for  the  first  time| 
and  examined  by  the  authorities  of  the  cily^ 
who  should  decide  if  it  could  be  used  or  not. 
It  would  then  be  determined  whether  it 
should  be  sent  out  to  one  of  ihe  suburbs,  or  in 
to  the  country  to  a  manufactory  ;  perhajv^  ii 
would  be  sent  direct  to  the  ir<»i) rounder's  and 
he  re-cast ;  in  that  case  it  could  certainly  l>e 
all  sorts  of  things:  but  it  pained  it  not  \o 
know  whether  it  would  then  retain  (he  re- 
membrance  of  its  having  been  a  street-lamp. 

However  it  might  be,  whether  it  went  into 
the  country  or  not,  it  would  be  separated 
from  the  watchman  and  his  wife,  whom  it 
regarded  as  iis  family.  It  became  a  street- 
lamp  when  he  became  watchman.  His  wife 
was  a  very  fine  woman  at  that  time  ;  it  was 
only  in  the  evening  when  she  went  past  the 
lamp  that  she  looked  at  it,  but  never  in  the 
daytime.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  of  late 
years,  as  they  had  all  three  grown  old, — the 
watchman,  his  wife,  and  the  lamp, — the  wife 
had  always  attended  to  it,  polished  it  up,  and 
put  oil  in  it  They  were  honest  folks  that 
married  couple,  they  had  not  cheated  tiie 
latnp  f«f  a  sii»  ;'ciliuj).     li  was  iu  Li6«. evening 

nn 
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In  the  street,  and  to4norrowit  was  to  be  taken 
to  the  town-hall ;  these  were  two  dark 
tlioughts  in  the  lamp,  and  so  one  can  know 
how  it  burnt  But  other  thoughts  also  pass- 
ed through  it;  there  was  so  much  it  had 
seen,  so  much  it  had  a  desire  for,  perhaps 
just  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  city  autho- 
rities ;  but  it  didn't  say  so,  for  it  was  a  weU* 
behaved  old  lamp — ^it  woidd  not  insult  any 
one,  least  of  all  its  superiors.  It  remembered 
so  much,  and  now  and  then  the  flames  within 
it  blazed  up, — it  was  as  if  it  had  a  feeling  of 
— ^yes,  they  will  also  remember  me !  There 
was  now  that  handsome  young  man — but 
that  is  many  years  since, — he  came  with  a 
letter,  it  was  on  rose-colored  paper ;  so  fine — 
so  fine !  and  with  a  gilt  edge ;  it  was  so  neatl; 
written,  it  was  a  lady's  hand;  he  read  it 
twice,  and  he  kissed  it,  and  he  looked  up  to 
me  with  his  two  bright  eyes — they  said,  '^  I 
am  the  happiest  of  men  P  Yes,  only  he  and 
I  knew  what  stood  in  that  first  letter  from 
his  beloved. 
I  also  remember   two  other    eves — it  u* 

m 

Strange  how  one's  thoughts  fly  about ! — there 
was  a  grand  funeral  here  in  the  sUeet,  the 
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beautiful  young  wife  lay  in  ihe  coffin  on  tht 
velvel-covered  funeral  car;  there  were  .so 
many  flowers  and  wrealhs,  there  weru  ao 
many  torches  burning,  tliat  I  was  quite  for- 
gotten— out  of  sight ;  the  whole  footpaili  wuu 
tilled  with  persons ;  they  all  followed  in  the 
procession ;  but  when  the  torches  were  out 
of  sight,  and  I  looked  about,  there  stood  one 
who  leaned  against  my  post  and  wepL  I 
shall  never  forget  those  two  soiTowful  eyea 
that  looked  into  me.  Thus  there  passed 
many  thoughts  through  the  old  street-lamp, 
which  tliis  evening  burnt  for  the  last  time. 
The  senthiel  who  is  relieved  from  his  post 
kn,ows  his  successor,  and  can  eay  a  few  words 
to  him,  but  the  lamp  knew  not  its  successor ; 
and  yet  it  could  have  given  him  a  hint  about 
fain  and  drizzle,  and  how  far  the  moon  shone 
on  the  footpath,  and  from  what  corner  the 
wind  blew. 

Now,  there  stood  three  on  the  kerb-stone; 
they  had  presented  themselves  before  tha 
lamp,  because  lliey  thought  it  was  the  street 
lamp  who  gave  away  tlie  oHice ;  tiie  one  ol 
tlicse  three  was  a  herring's  head,  for  it  shinci 
in  itie  dark,  and  it  thou^lii  thut  it  coilO  be  ol 
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grent  service,  and  a  real  saving  of  oil,  if  il 
caiii«  to  be  placed  on  ihe  tamp-poet  Tli« 
oilier  waa  a  piece  of  touchwood,  wluch  alao 
shines,  and  always  more  than  a  stock-fish ; 
besides,  it  said  so  Jlsetf,  it  was  the  last  piece 
of  a  tree  that  had  once  been  the  pride  of  the 
forest  The  third  was  a  glow-worn. ;  but 
where  il  had  come  from  the  lamp  could  not 
imagine ;  but  the  glow-worm  waa  there,  and 
it  also  shone,  hut  the  touchwood  and  the  her- 
ring's head  took  their  oaihs  that  it  oidy  shone 
at  certain  limes,  and  therefore  it  could  never 
btj  lalcen  into  consideration. 

The  old  lamp  said  tliat  none  of  them  shone 
well  enough  to  be  a  street-lamp;  but  not  one 
of  them  tlioughl  so ;  and  as  they  heanl  that 
it  was  not  the  lamp  itself  that  gave  away  tlie 
office,  they  said  that  it  waa  a  very  happy 
thing,  for  that  il  was  loo  infirm  and  broken 
down  to  be  able  lo  choose. 

Al  the  same  moment  the  lAind  came  from 
Uie  street  corner,  it  whistled  tliroiigh  Ihe  cowl 
of  the  old  lamp,  and  smd  lo  it,  "  What  is  il 
that  1  hear,  are  you  going  away  to-morrow  1 
Is  it  ihe  last  evening  I  shall  meet  you  here? 
Then  you  shall  have  a  pretieiit ! — now  I  will 
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blow  up  your  brain-box  so  that  you  shall  not 
only  remember,  clearly  .nd  distinctly,  what 
you  tiave  seen  and  heard,  but  when  anything 
IB  told  or  read  in  your  presence,  you  shall 
be  so  clear-headed  that  you  will  also  see  it." 

^'That  is  certainly  muchf  said  the  old 
Btreet-lamp ;  "  I  thank  you  much ;  if  I  be 
only  not  re-cast" 

^  It  will  not  happen  yet  awhile,"  said  the 
wind  ;  ^  and  now  I  will  blow  up  your  memo- 
ry ;  if  you  get  more  presents  than  that  you 
may  have  quite  a  pleascmt  old  age." 

'^  If  I  be  only  not  re-cast,"  said  the  lamp ; 
"or  can  you  then  assure  me  my  memory  ?" 

^  Old  lamp,  be  reasonable !"  said  the  wind, 
and  then  it  blew.  The  moon  came  forth  at 
the  same  time.  "  What  do  you  give  ?"  asked 
tlie  wind. 

"  I  give  notliing !"  said  the  moon ;  "  I  am 
waning,  and  the  lamps  have  never  shone 
for  me,  but  I  have  shone  for  the  lamps."* 
So    the    moon    went    behind    the    cloudv 

*  It  is  the  cuatom  in  Denmarkt  and  one  ^oaerving  the 
MTereat  censure,  that,  on  tlioHe  nights  in  ivtiich  thu 
moon  shines,  or,  according  to  almanac  aathority,  ought 
to  sliiue,  the  street  liimps  are  not  lighted;  so  that^ 
as  it  t<¥>  frequently  happens,  when  the  moon  U  oirei 
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M^ain,  for  it  would  noc  be  plagued.  A  drop 
of  raiii  then  fell  straight  down  on  the  lamp's 
cowl,  it  was  like  a  drop  of  water  from  the 
eaves,  but  the  drop  said  that  it  came  from  the 
grey  clouds,  and  was  also  a  present, — and 
perhaps  the  best  of  all.  **I  penetrate  into 
you,  so  that  you  have  the  power,  if  you  wish 
it,  in  one  night  to  pass  over  to  rust,  so  that 
you  may  (all  in  pieces  and  become  dusu'* 
But  the  lamp  thought  this  was  a  poor  present, 
and  the  wind  thought  the  same.  ^'  Is  there 
no  better — ^is  there  no  better  ?"  it  whistlfxl,  as 
loud  as  it  could.  A  shooting-star  then  felL 
It  shone  in  a  long  stripe. 

**  What  was  that  7"  exclaimed  the  herring's 
head;  ''did  not  a  star  &II  right  down?  I 
think  it  went  into  the  lamp !  Well,  if  per« 
sons  who  stand  so  high  seek  the  office,  we 
may  as  well  take  ourselves  off." 

And  it  did  so,  and  the  others  did  so  too ; 

clouded,  or  on  rainy  ereningt  when  the  ii  totally  obaevr^ 
•d,  the  ftroeU  aro  for  the  mott  part  in  perfect  darkneok 
Thia  petty  economy  ia  called  **  the  magistratet'  light," 
they  having  the  direction  of  the  lighting,  paving,  and 
•leaufing  of  towns. 

The  fame  management  may  be  met  with  in  u»m» 
ether  ooontriea  beeidet  Denmark. 
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litit  die  old  lamp  shone  all  at  once  so  singu- 
larly bright" 

"  That  was  a  fine  present !"  it  said  ;  "  thd 
bright  stars  which  I  have  always  pleased 
myself  so  much  about,  and  which  shuie  so 
beautifully ,^-as  1  really  have  never  l)een  able 
to  shine,  although  it  was  my  whole  aim  and 
endeavor, — ^have  noticed  me,  a  poor  old-lamp, 
and  sent  one  down  with  a  present  to  me, 
which  consists  of  that  quality,  that  everythmg 
I  myself  remember  and  see  quite  distinctly, 
shall  also  be  seen  by  those  I  am  fond  of;  and 
that  is,  above  all,  a  true  pleasure,  for  whal 
one  cannot  share  with  others  is  but  a  half 
delight." 

*'  It  is  a  very  estimable  thought,"  said  the 
wind ;  "  but  you  certainly  don't  know  that 
there  must  be  wax-candles ;  for  unless  a  wax- 
candle  be  lighted  in  you  there  are  none  of 
the  others  that  will  be  able  to  sec  any  thing 
particular  about  you.  The  stars  have  not 
tliought  of  that ;  they  think  that  everything 
which  shines  has,  at  least,  a  wax-candle  in 
it.  But  now  1  am  tired,"  said  the  wind,  "  1 
will  now  lie  down;"  and  so  it  lay  down  to 
rest. 
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TIiA  next  day — yes,  the  next  day  we  wiL 
t|iring  over:  ihe  next  eve'iin^  the  lamp  lay 
in  the  nrm  clinir, — and  where  ?  At  tlie  old 
waicliiiiBii's.  He  had,  for  hits  long  and  faith- 
ful scrvicef,  l>e£fged  of  the  aulhoriites  that  he 
might  be  allowed  tu  keep  the  old  lamp ;  they 
laughed  at  him  when  he  begged  for  it,  and 
then  gave  him  it ;  and  now  the  lamp  lay  in 
the  arm-chair,  close  by  the  wann  stove,  and 
il  waa  really  jtist  as  if  it  had  become  larger 
on  that  account, — it  almost  filled  the  whole 
chair.  The  old  folks  now  Mtt  ai  their  flup- 
per,  and  cast  mild  looks  at  the  old  lamp, 
which  they  would  willingly  have  given  a 
place  at  the  table  with  them.  Il  is  true  they 
lived  in  a  cvUar,  a  yard  or  so  below  ground . 
one  had  to  go  through  a  paved  front-room  to 
come  into  the  room  tliey  lived  in ;  but  it  waa 
warm  here,  for  there  was  list  round  the  door 
to  keep  it  so.  It  looked  clean  and  neat,  with 
curtains  round  the  bed  and  over  the  small 
windows,  where  two  strange-looking  flower* 
pots  stood  on  the  sill.  Christian,  the  sailor, 
had  brought  them  from  tho  E.ist  or  West 
Indies;  they  were  of  clay  in  the  form  of  two 
elephants,  the  backs  of  which  were  v  anting : 
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but  in  their  place  there  came  flourishing 
plants  out  of  the  earth  that  was  in  them ;  in 
Jie  one  was  the  finest  chive, — it  was  the  old 
folks'  kitchen-garden, — and  in  the  other  was 
a  large  flowering  geranium — this  was  their 
flower-garden.  On  the  wall  hung  a  large 
colored  print  of  "The  Congress  of  Vienna;" 
there  they  had  all  the  kings  and  emperors  .at 
once.  A  Bornholm*  clock,  with  heavy  leaden 
weights  went  "  tic-tac  P  and  always  too  fast ; 
but  the  old  folks  said  it  was  better  than  if  it 
went  too  slow.  They  ate  their  suppers,  and 
the  old  lamp,  as  we  have  said,  lay  in  the  arm- 
chair close  by  the  warm  stove.  It  was.  for 
the  old  lamp,  as  if  the  whole  world  was  turn- 
ed upside  down.  But  when  the  old  watch- 
man looked  at  it,  and  spoke  about  what  they 
bad  lived  to  see  with  each  other,  in  rain  and 

*  Bomholm,  a  Danish  ialand  in  the  Baltic  is  famuiit 
for  its  manufactures  of  clocks,  potteries,  and  cement ;  it 
eontains  also  considerable  coal  mines,  though  not  worked 
to  any  extent.  It  is  fertile  in  minerals,  chalks,  potteii* 
clay  of  the  finest  quality,  and  other  valuable  natural  pr»> 
dactions;  but,  on  account  of  the  jealons  nature  of  fba 
inhabitants,  which  deters  foreigners  from  settling  thore, 
these  productions  are  not  made  so  available  or  pr^fitabls 
w  they  otherwise  might  be. 
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drizzis,  in  the  clear,  short  summer  nights 
and  wlien  the  snow  drove  about  bo  that  it  vat 
p>od  to  get  into  the  pent-house  of  the  cellar, 
— ihen  all  was  again  in  order  fm-  the  old 
lain]),  it  saw  it  all  just  as  if  it  were  now  pre- 
sent ; — yes  t  the  wind  had  blown  it  up  right 
well, — it  had  enlightened  it 

'The  old  folks  were  bo  clever  and  indus- 
trious, not  an  hour  waa  quietly  dozed  away ; 
on  Sunday  aflemoons  some  book  waa  always 
brought  forth,  particularly  a  book  of  travels, 
and  the  old  man  read  aloud  about  Africa, 
about  the  great  forests  and  the  elejthants  thai 
were  there  quite  wild ;  and  the  old  woman 
listened  so  attentively,  and  now  and  then 
took  a  side  glance  at  the  clay  elephants — liei 
dower-pots.  "I  can  almost  imagine  ilP  said 
she ;  and  the  lamp  wished  so  much  that  there 
was  a  wax  candle  to  light  and  be  put  in  it,  so 
that  she  could  plainly  see  everything  juut  ns 
tlie  lamp  saw  it;  the  tall  trees,  the  thick 
brancliett  twining  into  one  anotlier,  the  black 
men  on  horseback,  and  whole  lraii.#  of  ele- 
phants, which,  with  their  broad  feet,  cru,>;hed 
llie  canes  and  bushea. 
"Of  what  use  are  all  my  abilities  when 
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there  is  no  wax  candle  T  sighed  the  lamp ; 
'^they  have  only  train  oil  and  tallow  candles, 
and  they  are  not  sufficient" 

One  day  there  came  a  whole  bundle  of 
stumps  of  wax  candle-s  into  the  cellar,  the 
largest  pieces  were  burnt,  and  the  old  woman 
used  the  smaller  pieces  to  wax  her  thread 
with  when  she  sewed ;  there  were  wax  can- 
dle ends,  but  they  never  thought  of  putting 
a  little  piece  in  the  lamp. 

^  Here  I  stand  witli  my  rare  abilities,"  said 
the  lamp ;  ''  I  have  everything  within  me, 
but  1  cannot  share  any  part  with  them. 
They  know  not  that  I  can  transform  the 
white  wails  to  the  prettiest  pa|)er-hangings, 
to  rich  forests,  to  everything  that  they  may 
wish  for.    They  know  it  not  P 

For  the  rest,  the  lamp  stood  in  a  comer, 
where  it  always  met  the  eye,  and  it  was  neat 
and  well  scoured  ;  folks  certainly  said  it  was 
an  old  piece  of  rubbish ;  but  the  old  man  and 
his  wife  didn't  care  about  that,  they  were 
fond  of  the  lamp. 

One  day  it  was  the  old  watchman's  birth 
day ;  the  old  woman  came  up  to  the  lamp, 
imiled  and  said,  ^*i  will  illuminate  foi  him,' 
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and  the  lamp's  cowl  creaked,  for  it  ihouKht, 
^They  will  now  be  enlightened  P*  But  she 
put  in  train  oil,  and  no  wax  candle ;  it  burnt 
the  whole  evening;  but  now  it  knew  that 
tlie  gift  which  the  stars  had  given  it,  the  best 
gift  of  all,  was  a  dead  treasure  for  this  life* 
It  then  dreamt — and  when  one  has  such 
abilities,  one  can  surely  dream, — that  the  old 
folks  were  dead,  and  that  it  had  come  to  an 
ironfounder's  to  be  cast  anew ;  it  was  in  as 
much  anxiety  as  when  it  had  to  go  to  the 
town-hall  to  be  examined  by  the  authorities ; 
but  altliough  it  had  llie  power  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  rust  and  dust,  when  it  wished  it,  yet  it 
did  not  do  it ;  and  so  it  came  into  the  furnace 
and  was  re-cast  as  a  pretty  iron  candlestick, 
in  which  any  one  might  set  a  wax  candle. 
It  had  the  form  of  an  angel,  bearing  a  nose- 
gay, and  in  the  centre  of  the  nosegay  they 
put  a  wax  tapt/^  and  it  was  placed  on  a 
green  writing-table ;  and  the  room  was  so 
snug  and  comfortable :  there  hung  beautiful 
pictures — there  stood  many  books  ;  it  was  at 
a  poet's,  and  everything  that  he  wrote,  un- 
veiled itself  round  about :  the  room  became 
a    deep,    dark    forest, — a    sun-lit    mea<iow 
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«hei«  the  stork  stalked  about ;  and  a  ships 
deck  high  aloft  on  the  swelling  sea ! 

"What  power  I  have!"  said  the  old  lamp, 
ad  it  awoke.  "  I  almost  long  to  be  re-cast ; — 
but  no,  it  must  not  be  as  long  aa  the  old  folks 
live.  The;  are  food  of  rae  for  the  sake  of 
my  person.  I  am  to  them  as  a  child,  and 
they  have  scoured  me,  and  they  have  given 
me  train  oil.  After  all,  I  am  as  well  off  aa 
'  The  Congress,' — which  is  something  bo  very 
grand." 

From  that  lime  it  had  more  inward  peac« 
which  was  laerited  by  the  old  street-lunp. 
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I,  that  was  liule  Tiik . 

ility  his  naine  was  iio4 

(,  but  thai  was  what  he 

ed  himself  before  he  could 

ik  plaia  :   he  meant  it 

for  Charlea,  and   it   is 

all  well  enough'  if  one 

do  but    know  iL     He 

iw  to  take  care  of  his 

\ugusta,  who  was  much 

leas  llian  himself^  and   he   was,  besides,  to 

learn  his  lesson  at  tlie  same  time ;  but  these 

two  things  would    not  do   together  at  all. 

There  sat  the  poor  httle,  fellow  with  his  sisler 

on  his  lap,  and  he  sang  to  her  all  the  songa 

he  knew;  and  he  glanced  the   while   from 
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time  to  time  into  the  geography-book  that  lay^ 
open  before  him.     By  the  next  morning  he 
was  to  have  learnt  all  the  towns  m  Zealand 
oy  heart,  and  to  know  about  them  all  that  is 
possible  to  be  known. 

His  mother  now  came  home,  for  she  had 
been  out,  and  took  little  Augusta  on  her  arm. 
Tuk  ran  quickly  to  the  window,  and  read 
so  eagerly  that  he  pretty  nearly  read  his 
eyes  out ;  for  it  got  darker  and  darker,  but 
his  mother  had  no  money  to  buy  a  candle. 

"There  goes  the  old  washerwoman  over 
•he  way,''  said  his  mother,  as  she  looked  out 
of  the  window.  "The  poor  woman  can 
hardly  drag  herself  along,  and  she  must  now 
drag  the  pail  home  from  the  fountain :  be  a 
good  boy,  Tukey,  and  run  across  and  help 
the  old  woman,  won't  you  ?" 

So  Tuk  ran  over  quickly  and  helped  her ; 
but  when  he  came  back  again  into  tlie  room 
it  was  quite  dark,  and  as  to  a  light,  there  was 
Qo  thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  was  now  to 
go  to  bed  ;  that  was  an  old  turn-up  bedstead ; 
in  it  he  lay  and  thought  about  his  geography 
lesson,  and  of  Zealand,  and  of  all  that  hib 
master  had  told  him.    He  ought,  to  be  sure, 
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ib  have  read  over  his  lesson  again,  but  thal^ 
you  know,  he  could  not  do.  He  therefore 
put  his  ge(^rapiiy-book  under  his  pillow,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  tliat  was  a  very  good 
tiling  to  do  when  one  wants  to  learn  oneV 
lesson ;  but  one  cannot,  however,  rely  upon 
it  entirely.  Well  there  he  lay,  and  thought 
and  thought,  and  all  at  once  it  was  just  as  if 
some  one  kissed  his  eyes  and  mouth:  he 
slept,  and  yet  he  did  not  sleep;  it  was  as 
tliough  the  old  washerwoman  gazed  on  him 
witli  her  mild  eyes  and  said,  ''  It  were  a  great 
sin  if  you  were  not  to  know  your  lesson  to 
morrow  morning.  You  have  aided  me,  I 
dierefore  will  now  help  you ;  and  the  loving  i 

God  will  do  so  at  all  times."    And  all  of  a  i 

sudden  the  book  under  Tuk's  pillow  began 
scraping  and  scratching. 

"Kickery-ki!  kluk!  kluk!  kluk  T— that 
was  an  old  hen  who  came  creeping  along, 
and  she  was  from  Kjoge.    I  am  a  Kjoger 

hen,''*  said  she,  and  then  she  relatcil  how  ' 

I 

*  Kjflge,  a  town  lu  the  bay  of  Kj5ge.     •*  Tu  see  the  ^ 

fCjAge  hens,"  in  an  expiiiMion  Fiinilar  to''  showing  a  child 
Ixiudnn,"  which  is  tui'ul  to  be  doim  by  taking  liis  head  in 
^th  hauils,  auil  so  lifUiig  him  o&'  the  ground.    At  lh»  W  , 
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many  inhabitants  there  were  there,  and 
about  the  battle  that  had  taken  place,  and 
which,  after  all,  was  hardly  worth  talking 
about 

"Kribledy,  krabledy — ^plump!"  down  fell 
somebody :  it  was  a  wooden  bird,  the  popin- 
iay  used  at  the  shooting-matches  at  Prastoe. 
Now  he  said  that  there  were  just  as  many 
inhabitants  as  he  had  nails  in  his  body  ;  and 
he  was  very  proud.  "Thorwaldsen  lived 
almost  next  door  to  me.*  Plump  !  here  I  lie 
capitally." 

But  little  Tuk  was  no  longer  l}ring  down : 
ail  at  once  he  was  on  horseback.  On  he 
went  at  full  gallop,  still  galloping  on  and  on. 
A  knight  with  a  gleaming  plume,  and  most 
magnificently  dressed,  held  him  before  him 
on  the  horse,  and  thus  tliey  rode  through  the 
wood  to  the  old  town  of  Bordingborg,  and 

Tarion  of  the  English  in  1S07,  an  encounter  of  a  no  verj 
glorioiunatare  took  place  between  the  British  troops  and 
the  undisciplined  Danish  militia. 

*Pr&8t0e,  a  still  smaller  town  than  KjOge.  Rome 
hundred  paces  from  it  lies  the  manor-honsa  Ny  SOe, 
where  Thorwaldsen  generally  sojourned  during  his  stay 
in  Denmark,  and  where  he  called  many  of  his  immortal 
w  *rks  into  eristence. 

oo 
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(liat  was  a  large  and  very  lively  lonii.  Hifh 
lowers  rose  rrom  the  castle  of  ihe  king,  and 
the  briirhtneas  of  maoy  candles  streamed 
from  all  the  windows;  within  was  dance  and 
song,  and  King  Waldemar  and  the  young, 
richly-attired  maids  of  honor  danced  leather. 
The  mom  now  came ;  und  as  soon  aa  the  bud 
appeared,  the  whole  town  and  the  king's  pal- 
ace crumbled  together,  and  one  tower  after 
the  other ;  and  at  last  only  a  single  one  re- 
mained standing  where  the  castle  had  beeo 
before,*  and  the  town  was  so  small  and  poor, 
and  the  school  boys  came  a\oag  with  theii 
books  under  their  anns,  and  said,  "2000  in- 
haoitants  V  but  that  was  not  true,  for  there 
were  not  so  many. 

And  little  Tukey  lay  in  his  bed:  it  seemed 
t&  him  as  if  he  dreamed,  and  yet  as  if  he 
were  not  dreaming ;  however,  somebody  was 
close  beside  him. 

"  Little  Tukey  1  Utile  Tukey !"  cried  sunw 
one  near     It  was  a  seaman,   quite  a  lillla 


*  BonUagboTf,  Id  the  reign  of  Kiag  WalrJcmtr  ■  ooa-  I 

iidermble  pliice,  now  au  aBim  porta  til  tittle  tcwQ,     Od«  ' 

K>litac7  tower  odIj,  md  »m*  reioajiu  of  m  wall,  •on*  I 
irixn  the  oaatle  ODoe  itood. 
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Many  remembran™,  from  C6«r.'  T 
orache..  formerly  pe„p|e  ealled  i,       ,     , 

^^r,  I  have  high  roads  and  garden,,  a, 
Il..veg,venbir,J,t„ap„e.  .h„„a,  ;? 
anda™,.,„g,rtichallp„.l,arenoLl„L 
m.n<ied^,e,„ipa.hipu,a.w..u,..i," 

Icon  d  ha™  done  „:  and  ihen,  mo,  I  „^ 

Ule  moat  beanuful  rosea  " 

g,»n"L™,'°°''"*''°''  '"""'-"■■ 

green   before  liia  evpa-  K... 

,„  -    .        ,      '"   "J™  >  out  as  aoon  as  ih 

.TnlT.f"'""""""-*"  »".'■"' 
.  udden  Ihere  appeared  a  wooded  elope  clo., 

ta.  old  chnrch,   „iU,   ,„o  high   po.^c.r 
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lowers.  From  out  ih«  Kitl-aide  spoated  foun 
laina  in  thick  atreams  of  water,  so  ihat  th^r^ 
was  a  continual  splasliing ;  and  cloee  beside 
tliem  sat  an  old  king  with  a  golden  crows 
upon  his  white  head:  that  was  King  Hroar, 
near  the  fountains,  close  to  the  town  of  Roe»- 
kilds,  as  it  is  now  called.  And  up  the  slope 
into  the  old  church  went  all  the  kings  and 
queens  of  T)eninark  hand  in  hand,  all  with 
their  golden  crowns ;  and  the  organ  played 
and  the  fountains  rustled.  Little  Tuk  saw 
all,  heard  all  "  Do  not  forget  the  diet,"  said 
King  Hroar.' 

Again  all  suddenly  diiiappeared.  Yes,  and 
whither?  It  seemed  to  hini  just  as  if  oaa 
turned  over  a  leaf  in  a  book.  And  now  stood 
there  an  old  peasant- woman,  who  came  fi*om 
Sorde,t  Mrhere  grass  grows  in  the  market- 

*  Boeakilde.  once  the  capital  of  Deomark.  Tbn  town 
takM  ill  oaioa  from  Kiu);  Hrov,  aoJ  tbo  manj  fbiiQtaiu 
Id  the  neii^hbnrfaDoil.  In  tbe  beautiful  cslhedral  Iha 
greater  numlier  of  the  king*  and  qneea*  of  Dunmirk 
•re  mterred.  In  Ruetkilde,  loo,  (he  menben  of  tba 
Dauith  Diet  awemble. 

IBorfte,  a  very  qaiol  litlle  town,  beaatifuIlT  utnalnl, 
tarrouiuled  by  w-xxla  and  lakea.  Holberg,  Denmark'! 
Moliire.  IbuuduJ  here  au  academy  Tor  the  aoaf  3(  [far 
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place.  She  had  au  old  grey  linen  rpron 
hanging  over  her  head  and  back :  it  was  so 
wet,  it  certainly  must  have  been  raining 
'^  Yes,  that  it  has,"  said  she ;  and  she  now 
related  many  pretty  things  out  of  Holberg's 
comedies,  and  about  Waldemar  and  Absalon; 
but  all  at  once  she  cowered  together,  and  her 
head  began  shaking  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  she  looked  as  she  were  going  to  make  a 
spring.  ^'  Croak  !  croak !"  said  she :  "  it  is 
wet,  it  is  wet ;  there  is  such  a  pleasant  death- 
like stillness  in  Soroe ! "  She  was  now  sud- 
denly a  frog,  ^'  Croak ;"  and  now  she  was  an 
old  woman.  "  One  must  dress  according  to 
the  weather,"  said  she.  "  It  is  wet,  it  is  wet. 
My  town  is  just  like  a  bottle ;  and  one  gets 
in  by  the  neck,  and  by  the  neck  one  must  get 
out  again  1  In  former  times  I  had  the  finest 
fish,  and  now  I  have  fresh  rosy-cheeked  boys 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  who  learn  wis- 
dom, Hebrew,  Greek, — Croak!"  When  she 
spoke  it  sounded  just  like  the  noise  of  frogs, 
oi  ds  if  one  walked  with  great  boots  over  a 

iM>blM.    The  poeta  Hanch  and  Ingemann  were  appoint 
id  piofi»Mon  here.    The  latter  Uvea  there  tdll. 


•.n 
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moor ;  always  the  same  tone,  so  unifonn  and 
io  tiring  that  little  Tuk  fell  into  a  good  sound 
sleep,  which,  by  the  bye,  could  not  do  him 
any  harm. 

But  even  in  this  sleep  there  came  a  dreanii 
or  whatever  else  it  was :  his  little  sister  Au- 
gusta, she  with  the  blue  eyes  and  the  fiur 
curling  hair,  was  suddenly  a  tall,  beautiful 
girl,  and  without  having  wings  was  yet  able 
to  fly ;  and  she  now  flew  over  Zealand-— over 
the  green  woods  and  the  blue  lakes. 

^  Do  you  hear  the  cock  crow,  Tukey  1 
cook-a-doodle-doo!  The  cocks  are  flying  up 
from  Kjoge !  You  will  have  a  farm-yard,  so 
laige,  oh!  so  very  large!  You  will  sufier 
neither  hunger  nor  thirst !  You  will  get  on 
in  the  world !  You  will  be  a  rich  and  happy 
man !  Your  house  will  exalt  itself  like  King 
Waldemar's  tower,  and  will  be  richly  deco- 
rated with  marble  statues,  like  that  at  Pras* 
toe.  You  understand  what  I  mean.  Your 
name  shall  circulate  with  renown  all  round 
the  earth,  like  unto  the  ship  that  was  to  have 
•ailed  from  Corsor ;  and  in  Roeskilde" 

''Donotfoif^etthediet!"  said  King  Hroar 

^  Then  you  will  speak  well  and  wisely. 
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Ifttle  Tukey ;  and  when  at  last  you  sink  into 
your  grave,  you  shall  sleep  as  quietly  " 

''  As  if  I  lay  in  Soroe,"  said  Tuk,  awaking 
It  was  bright  day,  and  he  was  now  quite  un 
able  to  call  to  mind  his  dream ;  that,  how- 
ever, Wita  axfi  ai  dh  necesoaiy,  lOi  uie  may 
not  know  what  the  future  will  bring. 

And  out  of  bed  he  jumped,  and  read  in  his 
book,  and  now  ail  at  once  he  knew  his  whole 
lesson.  And  the  old  washerwoman  popped 
her  head  in  at  the  door,  nodded  to  him  friendly, 
and  said,  "  Thanks,  many  thanks,  my  good 
chUd,  for  your  help!  May  the  good  ever- 
loving  God  fulfil  your  loveliest  dream !" 

Little  Tukey  did  not  at  all  know  what  ha 
had  dreamed^  but  the  loving  God  knew  it 


THE  HiUGHTr  BOT- 


LONG  Ume  ago, 
there  lived  an  old 
poet,  a  thoroughly 
kind  old  poeL    As 
be  was  sitting  one 
erening     in     hit 
room,  a  dieadfiil 
storm  arow  with- 
oot,  and  th«  rain  streamed  down  from  hea- 
ven ;  but  (he  old  poet  sat  warm  and  comfor- 
table in  bis  chimney-corner,  where  the  fire 
blazed  and  the  roasting  apple  hissed. 

"  Those  who  have  not  a  roof  over  their 
heads  will  be  wetted  to  the  akin,"  said  the 
jood  old  poet. 
"Oh  let  me  in  !  let  me  in  I  I  am  cold,  and 


n 
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I'm  80  W8t  P'  exclaimed  sudcfenlj  a  child 
that  stcod  crying  at  the  door  and  knocking 
for  admittance,  while  the  rain  poured  down, 
and  the  wind  made  all  the  windows  rattle. 

^  Poor  thing !''  said  the  old  poet^  as  he 
went  to  open  the  door.  There  stood  a  little 
boy,  quite  naked,  and  the  water  ran  down 
from  his  long  golden  hair ;  he  trembled  with 
cold,  and  had  he  not  come  into  a  warm  room 
he  would  most  certainly  have  perished  in  the 
frightful  tempest 

"  Poor  child !''  said  the  old  poet,  as  betook 
the  boy  by  the  hand.  ^  Come  in,  come  in, 
and  I  will  soon  restore  thee!  Thou  shall 
have  wine  and  roasted  apples,  for  thou  art 
verily  a  charming  child!"  And  the  boy 
was  so  reaily.  His  eyes  were  like  two 
bright  stars ;  and  although  the  water  trickled 
down  his  hair,  it  waved  in  beautiftil  curls. 
He  looked  exactly  like  a  little  angel,  but  he 
was  so  pale,  and  his  whole  body  trembled 
with  cold.  He  had  a  nice  little  bow  in  hit 
hand,  but  it  was  quite  spoiled  by  the  rain, 
and  the  tints  of  his  many-<:olored  arrows  ran 
one  into  the  other. 

The  old   poet  seated  himself  beside  hli 

PP 
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hearth,  and  took  the  little  fellow  on  his  lap , 
he  squeezed  the  water  out  of  his  dripping 
hair,  warmed  his  hands  between  his  own, 
and  boiled  for  him  some  sweet  wine.  Then 
the  boy  recovered,  his  cheeks  again  grew 
rosy,  he  jumped  down  from  the  lap  where 
he  was  sitting,  and  danced  round  the  kind 
old  poet. 

'^You  are  a  merry  fellow,"  said  the  old 
.  man ;  ^  what's  your  name  7" 

"  My  name  is  Cupid,"  answered  the  boy. 
^  Don't  you  know  me  1  There  lies  my  bow  ; 
it  shoots  well,  I  can  assure  you !  Look,  the 
weather  is  now  clearing  up,  and  the  moon 
18  shining  clear  again  through  the  window." 

^'Why,  your  bow  is  quite  spoiled,"  said 
the  old  poet 

"That  were  sad  indeed,"  said  the  boy, 
and  he  took  the  bow  in  his  hand  and  ex- 
imined  it  on  every  side.  "Oh,  it  is  dry 
again,  and  is  not  hurt  at  all ;  the  string  is 
quite  tight.  I  wil\  try  it  directly."  And 
he  bent  his  bow,  look  aim,  and  shot  an 
arrow  at  the  old  poet,  right  into  his  heart 
"  You  see  now  that  my  bow  was  not  spoiled,' 
said  he,  laughing ;  and  away  he  ran 
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The  naughty  boy !  to  shoot  the  old  poel 
iu  (hat  way;  he  who  had  taken  him  into 
liis  warm  room,  who  had  treated  him  so 
Idndly,  and  who  had  given  him  warm  wine 
and  the  very  best  apples  ! 

The  poor  poet  lay  on  the  earth  and  wept, 
for  the  arrow  had  really  flown  into  his  heart 

"  Fie !"  said  he,  "  how  naughty  a  boy 
Cupid  is  !  I  will  tell  all  children  about  him, 
that*  they  may  take  care  and  not  play  with 
him,  for  he  will  only  cause  them  sorrow  and 
many  a  heart-ache." 

And  all  good  children  to  whom  he  related 
this  story,  took  great  heed  of  this  naughty 
Cupid ;  but  he  made  fools  of  them  still,  for 
he  is  astonishingly  cunning.  When  the 
university  students  come  from  the  lectures, 
he  runs  beside  them  in  a  black  coat,  and 
with  a  book  under  his  arm.  It  is  quite 
iiupossible  for  them  to  know  him,  and  they 
walk  along  with  him  arm  in  arm,  as  if  he, 
loo,  were  a  student  like  themselves ;  and 
then,  unperceived,  he  thrusts  an  arrow  to 
their  bosom.  When  the  young  maidens 
come  from  being  examined  by  the  clergy- 
^nan,  or  go  to  church  to  be  confirmed,  ther« 
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he  is  again  close  behind  them.  Yes,  he  ii 
for  ever  following  people.  At  lie  play  he 
sits  in  the  great  chandelier  and  bums  in 
bright  flames,  so  that  people  think  it  is 
really  a  flame,  but  they  soon  discover  it  is 
something  else.  He  roves  about  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  palace  and  upon  the  ramparts: 
yes,  once  he  even  shot  your  father  and 
mother  right  in  the  heart  Ask  them  only, 
and  you  will  hear  what  they'll  tell  you. 
Oh,  he  is  a  naughty  boy,  that  Cupid ;  you 
must  never  have  anything  to  do  vtTith  him. 
He  is  for  ever  running  after  everbody.  Only 
think,  he  shot  an  arrow  once  at  your  old 
grandmother !  But  that  is  a  long  time  ago, 
and  it  is  all  past  now ;  however,  a  thing  of 
that  sort  she  never  forgets.  Fie,  naughty 
Cupid !  But  now  you  know  him^  and  yo« 
know,  too,  how  ill-behaved  he  is 
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iDce  waa 
}ut  then 
lie  ducka 

WBler,  or  were  standing  in  it  od  ibeir  heada 
— for  that  tliey  were  able  to  do — swam  sud- 
denly to  the  shore:  you  could  see  in  the 
wet  ground  the  traces  of  their  feet,  and  heat 
their  quacking  far  and  near.  The  water, 
which  but  just  now  was  smooth  and  bright 
as  a  mirror,  was  quite  put  into  commo- 
tion.    Before,   oni  saw  every  tree  reflecleJ 
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in  it,  every  bush  that  was  near:  the  old 
fium-hoose,  with  the  holes  in  the  roof  and 
with  the  swallow's  nest  under  the  eaves ;  bat 
principally,  however,  the  great  rose-bush, 
lown,  as  it  were,  with  flowers.  It  covered 
the  wall,  and  hung  forwards  over  the  water, 
in  which  one  beheld  the  whole  as  in  a  pic- 
ture,  except  that  everything  was  upside 
down ;  but  when  the  water  was  agitated,  all 
swam  away  and  the  picture  was  gone.  Two 
duck's  feathers,  which  the  fluttering  ducb 
had  lost,  were  rocking  to  and  fro :  suddenly 
they  flew  forwards  as  if  the  wind  were  com- 
ing, but  it  did  not  come :  they  were,  there* 
fore,  obliged  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
the  water  grew  quiet  and  smooth  again,  and 
again  the  roses  reflected  themselves — ^they 
were  so  beautiful,  but  that  they  did  not  know^ 
for  nobody  had  told  them.  The  sun  shone 
in  between  the  tender  leaves — all  breathed 
the  most  beautiful  fragrance;  and  to  them 
it  was  as  with  us,  when  right  joyfully  we 
are  filled  with  the  thought  of  our  happiness. 
''How  beautiful  is  existence!"  said  each 
rose.  ''  There  is  but  one  thing  I  should  wish 
fori — to  kiss  the  sun,  because  it  is  so  bright 
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and  warm/  The  roses  yonder,  too,  below  in 
the  water,  the  exact  image  of  ourselves — 
them  also  I  should  like  to  kiss,  sind  the  nice 
little  birds  below  in  their  nest  There  are 
some  above,  too ;  they  stretch  out  their  heads 
and  chirrup  quite  loud  :  they  have  no  feathers 
at  all,  as  their  fathers  and  mothers  have. 
They  are  good  neighbors,  those  below  as  well 
as  those  above.     How  beautiful  existence  is  P 

The  young  birds  above  and  below — those 
below  of  course  the  rejQection  only  in  the 
water — ^were  sparrows:  their  parents  were 
likewise  sparrows ;  and  they  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  empty  swallow's  nest  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  now  dwelt  therein  as  if 
it  had  been  their  own  property. 

"Are  those  little  duck  children  that  are 
swimming  there?"  asked  the  young  spar- 

*  In  Danish  the  sun  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  und 
not,  M  with  UBf  when  peraonified.  spoken  of  as  **  he.'' 
We  beg  to  make  this  observation,  lest  the  roses'  wish 
'*  to  kiss  the  san/'  be  thought  unmaidenly.  We  are 
anxious,  also,  to  remove  a  stumbling  block,  which  might 
perchance  trip  up  exquisitely-refined  modern  notion«, 
tadly  shocked,  no  doubt,  as  they  would  be,  at  such  au 
apparent  breach  of  modesty  and  decorum.— (  Note  of  th% 
Translator. ) 
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rows,  when  they  discovered  the  duck's  fe» 
there  on  the  water. 

"  If  you  will  ask  questions,  do  let  them  ha 
a  little  rational  at  least,"  said  the  mother. 
"  Don't  you  see  that  they  are  feathers,  living 
stuff  for  clothing  such  as  I  wear,  and  such  as 
you  will  wear  also?  But  oure  te  finer.  I 
should,  however,  be  glad  if  we  had  it  up  here 
in  our  nest,  for  it  keeps  one  warm.  I  am  cu- 
rious to  know  at  what  the  ducks  were  so 
frightened ;  at  us,  surely  not ;  'tis  true  I  said 
'chirp,'  to  you  rather  loud.  In  reality,  the 
thick-headed  roses  ought  to  know,  but  the}^ 
know  nothing ;  they  only  gaze  on  themselves 
and  smell :  for  my  part,  1  am  heartily  tired  of 
these  neighbors." 

'^  Listen  to  the  charming  little  birds  above,'' 
said  the  roses,  "  they  begin  to  want  to  sing 
too,  but  they  cannot  as  yet  However,  they 
will  do  so  by  and  by:  what  pleasure  thai 
must  afford !  It  is  so  pleasant  to  have  such 
merry  neighbore !" 

Suddenly  two  horses  came  galloping  along 
to  be  watered.  A  peasant  boy  rode  on  one 
and  he  had  taken  off  all  his  clothes  except  his 
large  broad  black  hat.    The  youth  whistled 
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like  a  bird,  and  rode  into  the  pond  where  it 
was  deepest :  and  as  he  passed  by  the  ro8> 
biish  he  gathered  a  rose  and  stuck  it  in  h>j 
hat ;  and  now  he  fancied  himself  very  fine, 
and  rode  on.  The  other  roses  looked  atp>j 
their  sister,  and  asked  each  other,  "  Whithti 
is  she  going  T  but  that  no  one  knew. 

''  I  should  like  to  go  out  into  the  world," 
thought  one ;  ''  yet  here  at  home  amid  our 
foliage  it  is  also  beautiful.  By  day  the  sun 
shines  ho  warm,  and  in  the  night  the  sky 
shines  still  more  beautifully :  we  can  see  that 
through  all  the  little  holes  that  are  in  it." 
By  this  they  meant  the  stars,  but  they  did 
not  know  any  better. 

"  We  enliven  the  place,"  said  the  mamma 
sparrow ;  "  and  the  swallow's  nest  brings 
luck,  so  people  say,  and  therefore  people  are 
pleased  to  have  us.  But  our  neighbors 
Such  a  rose-bush  against  the  wall  produces 
damp ;  it  will  doubtless  be  cleared  away,  and 
then,  perhaps,  some  com  at  least  may  grow 
there.  The  roses  are  good  for  nothing  ex- 
cept  to  look  at  and  to  smell,  and,  at  most  to 
put  into  one's  hat.  Every  year — that  I  know 
from  mv  mother — they  fall  away;  <he  pea 
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■anU  wife  collects  them  toother  and  strewi 
■all  among  them ;  they  then  receive  a 
French  name  which  I  neither  can  nor  care  to 
pronounce,  and  are  put  upon  the  fire,  wh^i 
they  are  to  give  a  pleasant  odor.  Look  ye, 
such  is  their  life ;  they  are  only  here  to  please 
the  eye  and  nose !  And  so  now  you  know 
the  whole  matter." 

As  the  evening  came  on,  and  the  gnats 
played  in  the  warm  air  and  in  the  red  clouds, 
the  nightingale  came  and  sang  to  the  roses ; 
sang  that  the  beautiful  is  as  the  sunshine  in 
this  world,  and  that  the  beautiful  lives  for 
ever.  But  the  roses  thought  that  the  night- 
ingale sang  his  own  praise,  which  one  might 
very  well  have  fancied  ;  for  that  the  song  re- 
lated to  them,  of  that  they  never  thought: 
they  rejoiced  in  it,  however,  and  meditated  if 
perhaps  all  the  little  sparrows  could  become 
nightingales  too. 

"  I  understood  the  song  of  thai  bird  quite 
well^  said  the  young  sparrows:  ''one  word 
only  was  not  quite  clear  to  me.  What  was 
the  meaning  of '  the  beautiful  V  ^ 

"  That  is  nothing,"  said  the  mamma  spar 
row  I ''  that  is  only  something  external    Yon* 
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der  at  the  mansion,  where  the  pigeons  have 
a  house  of  their  own,  and  where  every  day 
peas  and  com  is  strewn  before  them — ^I  have 
myself  eaten  there  with  them,  and  you  shall, 
too,  in  time ;  tell  me  what  company  you  keep, 
and  I'll  tell  you  who  you  are — ^yes,  yonder  at 
the  mansion  they  have  got  two  birds  with 
green  necks  and  a  comb  on  their  head ;  they 
can  spread  out  their  taU  Uke  a  great  wheel, 
and  in  it  plays  every  color,  that  it  quite  hurts 
one's  eyes  to  look  at  it.  These  birds  are 
called  peacocks,  and  that  is  'the  beauti- 
ful.' They  only  want  to  be  plucked  a  little, 
and  then  they  would  not  look  at  all  different 
from  the  rest  of  us.  I  would  already  have 
plucked  them,  if  they  had  not  been  quite  so 

big." 

''I  will  pluck  them,"  chirped  the  small- 
est sparrow,  that  as  yet  had  not  a  single  fea- 
ther. 

In  the  peasant's  cottage  dwelt  a  young 
married  couple ;  they  loved  each  other  dearly, 
and  were  industrious  and  active :  everything 
in  their  hout^e  looked  so  neat  and  ;)retty.  Op 
Sunday  morning  early  the  young  woman 
came  out,  gaiiiered  a  handful  of  the  most 
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beautifiil  roses,  and  put  them  into  a  glass  ot 
water,  which  she  placed  on  the  shelf. 

^  Now  I  see  that  it  is  Sunday,''  said  th« 
man,  and  kissed  his  little  wife.  They  sat 
down,  read  in  the  hymn-book,  and  held  each 
other  by  the  hand :  the  sun  beamed  on  the 
fresh  roses  and  on  the  young  married  couple. 

''  This  b  really  too  tiring  a  sight,"  said  the 
mamma  sparrow,  who  from  her  nest  could 
look  into  the  room,  and  away  she  flew. 

The  next  Sunday  it  was  the  same,  for 
every  Sunday  fresh  roses  were  put  in  the 
glass :  yet  the  rose-tree  bloomed  on  equally 
beautiful.  The  young  sparrows  had  now 
feathers,  and  wanted  much  to  fly  with  their 
mother ;  she,  however,  would  not  allow  it,  so 
they  were  forced  to  remain.  Ofl*  she  flew ; 
but,  however,  it  happened,  before  she  was 
aware,  she  got  entangled  in  a  springe  of 
horse-hair,  which  some  boys  had  set  upon  a 
bough.  The  horse-hair  drew  itself  tightly 
round  her  leg,  so  tightly  as  though  it  would 
cut  it  in  two.  That  was  an  agony,  a  fright  I 
The  boys  ran  to  the  spot  and  caught  hold 
of  the  bird,  and  that  too  in  no  very  gentle 
manner. 
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•^ll's  only  a  sparrow,''  said  they ;  but  they, 
aeverthelesn,  did  not  let  her  fly,  but  took  her 
home  with  them,  and  every  time  slie  cried 
they  gave  her  a  tap  on  the  beak. 

There  stood  in  the  farm-yard  an  old  man, 
who  knew  how  to  make  shaving-soap  and 
soap  for  washing,  in  square  cakes  as  well  as 
in  round  balls.  He  was  a  merry,  wandering 
old  man.  When  he  saw  the  sparrow  that 
the  boys  had  caught,  and  which,  as  they 
said,  they  did  not  care  about  at  all,  he  asked, 
*^  Shall  we  make  something  very  fine  of 
him  ?"  Mamma  sparrow  felt  an  icy  coldness 
creep  over  her.  Out  of  the  box,  in  which 
were  the  most  beautiful  colors,  the  old  man 
took  a  quantity  of  gold  leaf,  and  the  boys 
were  obliged  to  go  and  fetch  the  white  of  an 
egg,  with  which  the  sparrow  was  painted  all 
over ;  on  this  the  gold  was  stuck,  and  mam- 
ma sparrow  was  now  entirely  gilded;  but 
she  did  not  think  of  adornment,  for  she  trem- 
bled in  every  limb.  And  the  soap-dealer 
tore  a  bit  off  the  lining  of  his  old  jacket,  cut 
scollops  in  It  so  that  it  might  look  Uke  a 
cock  s  comb,  and  stuck  it  on  the  heac^  of  thi 
bird. 
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''Now,  then,  you  shall  see  master  gold 
eoai  fly,"  said  the  old  man,  and  let  the 
sparrow  go,  who,  in  deadly  fright,  flew  ofl^ 
Illumined  by  the  beaming  sun.  How  she 
■hone !  All  the  sparrows,  even  a  crow,  al- 
though  an  old  fellow,  were  much  fright^ied 
at  the  sight;  they,  however  flew  on  after 
him,  in  order  to  learn  what  foreign  bird  it  was- 

Impelled  by  anguish  and  terror,  he  flew 
homewards :  he  was  near  falling  exhausted 
to  the  earth.  The  crowd  of  pursuing  birds 
increased;  yes,  some  indeed  even  tried  to 
peck  at  him. 

^'  Look !  there's  a  fellow !  Look !  there's  a 
fellow  r  screamed  they  alL 

"Look!  there's  a  fellow!  Look!  there's 
a  fellow  r  cried  the  young  sparrows,  as  the 
old  one  approached  the  nest  "That,  for 
certain,  is  a  young  peacock;  all  sorts  of 
colors  are  playing  in  his  feathers :  it  quite 
hurts  one's  eyes  to  look  at  him,  just  as  our 
mother  told  us.  Chirp !  chirp !  That  is  the 
beautiful!"  And  now  they  began  pecking 
at  the  bird  with  their  little  beaks,  so  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  the  sparrow  to  get 
into  the  nest :  she  was  so  sadly  used  that  she 
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eould  not  even  say  '^Chirrup,"  still  less, 
"  Why,  I  am  your  own  mother !"  The  othei 
birds,  too,  now  set  upon  the  sparrow,  and 
plucked  out  feather  after  feather ;  so  that  at. 
last  she  fell  bleeding  in  the  rose-bush  below. 

'^Oh !  poor  thing!"  said  all  the  roses,  "be 
quieted ;  we  will  hide  you.  Lean  your  little 
head  on  us." 

The  sparrow  spread  out  her  wings  once 
more,  then  folded  them  close  to  her  body,  and 
lay  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  family  who  were 
her  neighbors, — ^the  beautiful  fresh  roses. 

'^ Chirp!  chirp!''  sounded  from  the  nest. 
^  Where  can  our  mother  be  ?  It  is  quite  in- 
conceivable !  It  cannot  surely  be  a  trick  of 
hers  by  which  she  means  to  tell  us  that  we 
are  now  to  provide  for  ourselves  ?  She  has 
left  us  the  house  as  an  inheritance;  but  to 
which  of  us  is  it  exclusively  to  belong,  when 
we  ourselves  have  ftmiilies?" 

"Yes,  that  will  never  do  that  you  stay 
here  with  me  when  my  household  b  increas- 
ed by  the  addition  of  a  wife  and  children," 
said  the  smallest. 

"  I  shall  have,  I  should  think,  more  wives 
and  children  than  you,"  said  the  second. 
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''But  I  am  the  eldest,''  said  the  third 
They  all  now  grew  passionate;  they  heal 
each  other  with  their  wings,  pecked  with 
their  beaks,  when,  plump  1  one  after  the  other 
was  tumbled  out  of  the  nest  There  they 
lay  with  their  rage ;  they  turned  their  heads 
on  one  side,  and  winked  their  eyes  as  they 
looked  upward :  that  was  their  way  of  play* 
ing  the  simpleton.  They  could  fly  a  little, 
and  by  practice  they  learned  to  do  so  still 
better ;  and  they  finally  were  unanimous  as 
lo  a  sign  by  which,  when  at  some  future  time 
they  should  meet  again  in  the  world,  they 
might  recc^nise  each  other.  It  was  to  con- 
sist in  a  '<  Chirrup  !"  and  in  a  thrice-repeated 
scratching  on  the  ground  with  the  left  leg. 

The  young  sparrow  that  had  been  left  be- 
hind in  the  nest  spread  himself  out  to  his  full 
size.  He  was  now,  you  know,  a  householder ; 
but  his  grandeur  did  not  last  long:  in  the 
night  red  fire  broke  through  the  windows,  the 
flames  seized  on  the  roo^  the  dry  thatch 
blazed  up  high,  the  whole  house  was  burnt, 
and  the  young  sparrow  with  it;  but  the 
young  married  couple  escaped,  fortunately, 
'^nth  life.    When  the  sun  r  ise  again,  and 
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every  thing  looked  so  refreshed  and  invigo- 
rated, as  after  a  peaceful  sleep,  there  was 
Bothmg  left  of  the  cottage  except  some  charr- 
ed black  beams  leaning  against  the  chimney, 
which  now  was  its  own  master.  A  great 
deal  of  smoke  still  rose  from  the  ground,  but 
without,  quite  uninjured,  stood  the  rose-bush, 
fresh  and  blooming,  and  mirrored  every  flower, 
every  branch,  in  the  clear  water. 

"  Oh !  how  beautifully  the  roses  are  bloom* 
iQg  in  front  of  the  burnt-down  house !"  cried 
a  passer-by.  "  It  is  impossible  to  fancy  a 
more  lovely  picture.    I  must  have  that !" 

And  the  man  took  a  little  book  with  white 
leaves  out  of  his  pocket :  he  was  a  painter, 
md  with  a  pencil  he  drew  the  smoking 
house,  the  charred  beams,  and  the  toppling 
chimney,  which  now  hung  over  more  and 
more.  But  the  large  and  blooming  rose-tree, 
quite  in  the  foreground,  afforded  a  magnifl* 
cent  sight ;  it  was  on  its  account  alone  that 
the  whole  picture  had  been  made. 

Later  in  the  day  two  of  the  sparrows  who 
had  been  bom  here  passed  by.  "  YITliere  if 
the  house  1 "  asked  they.    ^*  Where  the  nest ! 
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Chirp !  chirp !  AH  is  burnt  down,  and  on 
Btrcmg  brother, — that  is  what  he  has  go;,  for 
keeping  the  nest  The  roses  have  escaped 
well ;  there  they  are  yet  standing  with  their 
red  cheeks.  They,  forsooth,  do  not  mourn 
at  the  misfortune  of  their  neighbors.  I  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  address  them ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  very  ugly  here,  ihat's  my  opinion." 
And  off  and  away  they  flew. 

On  a  beautiful,  bright,  sunny  autumn  day 
— one  might  almost  have  thought  it  was  still 
Che  middle  of  summer — the  pigeons  were 
strutting  about  the  dry  and  nicely-swept 
court-yard  in  front  of  the  great  steps— black 
and  white  and  party-colored — and  they  shone 
in  the  sunshine.  The  old  mamma  pigeon 
said  to  the  young  ones :  "  Form  yourselves  in 
groups,  form  yourselves  in  groups,  for  that 
makes  a  much  better  appearance." 

'^What  little  brown  creatures  are  those 
running  about  amongst  us?"  asked  an  oM 
pigeon,  whose  eyes  were  green  and  yellov. 
''Poor  little  brownies!  poor  little  brownies!" 

^  They  are  sparrows :  we  have  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being- kind  and  gent  e ;  we 
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will,  therefore,  allow  them  to  pick  up  the 
grain  with  us.  They  never  mix  in  the  con- 
versation, and  they  scrape  a  leg  so  prettily.* 

^  Yes,  they  scratched  three  times  with  theif 
leg,  and  with  the  left  leg  too,  and  said  also 
*' Chirrup!"  It  is  by  this  they  recognised 
each  other;  for  they  were  three  sparrows 
out  of  the  nest  of  the  house  that  had  been 
burnt  down. 

"  Very  good  eating  here,"  said  one  of  the 
sparrows.  The  pigeons  strutted  round  each 
other,  drew  themselves  up,  and  had  inwardly 
their  own  views  and  opinions. 

^'Do  you  see  the  cropper  pigeon?"  said 
one  of  the  others.  ^  Do  you  see  how  she 
swallows  the  peas?  She  takes  too  many, 
and  the  very  best  into  the  bargain !" — '^Coo ! 
coo ! " — "  How  she  puts  up  her  top-knot,  the 
ugly,  mischievous  creature !"  '^  Coo !  coo !  coo  F 

And  every  eye  sparkled  with  malice. 
^  Form  yourselves  in  groups !  form  yourselves 
in  groups !  Little  brown  creatures  I  Poor 
little  brownies !  Coo !  coo !"  So  it  went  on 
unceasingly,  and  so  will  they  go  on  chatter 
ing  in  a  thousand  years  to  come. 

The  sparrows  ate  right  bravely.    Tbej 
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Estened  attentivel}  to  what  was  said,  and 
even  placed  themselves  in  a  row  side  by  sidoi 
with  the  others.  It  was  not  at  all  becoming 
to  them,  however.  They  were  not  satisfied, 
and  they  therefore  quitted  the  pigeons,  and 
exchanged  opinions  about  them ;  nestled 
along  under  the  garden  palisades,  and,  as 
they  found  the  door  of  the  room  open  that 
led  upon  the  lawn,  one  of  them,  who  was 
filled  to  satiety,  and  wad  therefore  over-bold, 
hopped  upon  the  threshold.  "  Chirrup !"  said 
he,  "I  dare  to  venture !" 

'^  Chirrup !"  said  another,  ^  I  dare,  too,  and 
more  besides !"  and  he  hopped  into  the  cham- 
ber. No  one  was  present:  the  third  saw  this, 
and  flew  still  further  into  the  room,  calling 
out,  "  Either  all  or  nothing !  However,  'tis  a 
curious  hiunan  nest  that  we  have  here ;  and 
what  have  they  put  up  there?  What  is 
that?" 

Close  in  firont  of  the  sparrows  bloomed  the 
roses ;  they  mirrored  themselves  in  the  water, 
and  the  charred  rafters  leaned  against  the 
over-hanging  chimney.  But  what  can^that 
be?  how  comes  this  in  the  room  of  the  man- 
•ion?    Ajid  ail  three  spcrrows  were  about  to 
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6y  away  over  the  rosea  aod  ihe  chimn«j',  but 
thoy  flew  agtunst  a  flat  walL  It  was  aki  a 
piaure,  a  Large,  beautiful  picture,  which  Uie 
painter  had  ezecufed  after  the  Utile  sketch. 

"  Chirrup  P  said  the  sparrows,  "  it  is  no 
tiling!  Uoaly looks Ukesomuhing.  Chirrup  1 
That  is  beautiful !  Can  you  compreheud  it  ? 
I  cannot  V  And  away  they  flew,  for  people 
came  into  the  room. 

Days  and  months  passed,  the  pigeons  hod 
often  cooed,  the  aparrows  bad  sulTered  cold 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  lived  right  jollily  : 
they  were  all  betrothed  and  married^  or  what- 
ever  you  choose  to  call  iL  They  had  young 
mes,  and  each  liaturally  considered  h'w  the 
handsomest  and  the  cleverest ;  one  flew  here, 
another  there ;  and  if  they  met  they  recog- 
nised each  other  by  the  "  Chirrup  t"  and  by 
the  thrice-repeated  scratching  with  the  left 
leg.  The  eldest  sparrow  had  remained  an 
(^  maid,  who  had  no  nest  and  no  ftimily ; 
her  favorite  notion  was  to  see  a  large  town, 
so  away  she  flew  to  Copenhagen. 

There  one  beheld  a  large  house,  painted 
with  many  bright  colorsi,  quite  close  tn  tlt< 
Earkal,  in  which  lay  iiiouy  hnrgen  laden  witb 
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•Bithen  pots  and  apples.  The  windows  wert 
broader  below  than  above,  and  when  the 
sparrow  pressed  through,  every  room  appeared 
like  a  tulip,  with  the  most  varied  colors 
cud  shades,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  tulip 
white  men  were  standing:  they  were  of 
marble,  some,  toO|  were  of  plaister ;  but  when 
viewed  with  a  sparrow's  eyes,  they  are  the 
tame.  Up  above  on  the  roof  stood  a  metal 
chariot,  with  metal  horses  harnessed  to  it; 
and  the  goddess  of  victory,  also  of  metal,  held 
the  reins.  It  was  Thorwaloben's  Museum. 
^  How  it  shines  i  How  it  shines  P  said 
the  old  maiden  sparrow.  That,  doubtless, 
b  '  the  beautiful.'  Chirrup !  But  here  it  is 
larger  than  a  peacock  P*  She  remembered 
still  what  her  mother,  when  she  was  a  child, 
bad  looked  upon  as  the  grandest  among  all 
beautiful  things.  The  iparrov  fled  down 
into  the  court:  all  was  so  magnificent. 
Palms  and  foliage  were  painted  on  the  walls. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  a  large, 
blooming  rose-tree ;  it  spread  out  its  fresh 
branches,  with  its  many  roses,  over  a  grave. 
Thither  flew  the  old  maiden  sparrow,  for 
the  saw  there  many  of  her  sort    '^  Chirrup  P 
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and  three  scrapes  with  the  left  leg.  Thin 
had  she  ofleo  saluted,  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  oilier,  and  nobody  had  answered  th« 
greeting — for  those  who  are  once  separated 
do  not  meet  again  every  day — till  at  last 
the  salulation  had  grown  into  a  habiu  But 
to-day,  however,  two  old  sparrows  and  one 
young  one  answered  with  a  "  Chirrup !"  and 
with  a  thrice-repeated  scrape  of  the  \e(i  leg. 

"All,  good  day,  good  day!"  It  was  two 
old  birds  from  the  nest,  and  a  little  one  be- 
sides, of  the  family.  "  That  we  should  meet 
here !  It  is  a  very  grand  sort  of  place,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  eat  here:  that  is  'the 
beautiful !  Chirrup  P  . 

And  many  persons  advanced  from  the  side 
apartments,  where  the  magnificent  marble 
figures  stood,  and  approached  the  grave  that 
hid  the  great  master  who  had  formed  the 
marble  figures.  All  stood  with  glorified 
countenances  around  Tliorwaldsen's  grave, 
and  some  picked  up  the  shed  rose-leaves  nnd 
carefully  guarded  them.  They  had  coma 
from  far — one  from  mighty  England,  others 
fix)m  Germany  and  France :  the  most  lovely 
'ady  gathered  one  of  tlie  roses  and  hid  it  \p 
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her  bosom.  Then  the  sparrows  thought  that 
the  roses  governed  here,  and  that  the  iKholr 
house  had  been  built  on  account  of  tlir  4. 
Now,  this  seemed  to  them,  at  all  evenli(|  too 
much  ;  however,  as  it  was  for  the  rot^es  tliat 
the  persons  showed  all  their  love,  they  would 
remain  no  longer.  ^  Chirrup  f  said  they, 
and  swept  the  floor  with  their  tails,  and 
winked  with  one  eye  at  the  roses.  They  had 
not  looked  at  them  long  before  they  convinced 
themselves  that  they  were  their  old  neigh* 
bors.  And  they  really  were  so.  The 
painter  who  had  dravrn  the  rose-bush  beside 
the  burned-down  house,  had  afterwards  ob> 
tuned  permission  to  dig  it  up,  and  had  given 
it  to  the  architect — for  more  beautiful  roses 
had  never  been  seen — and  the  architect  had 
planted  it  on  Thorwaldsen's  grave,  where  it 
bloomed  as  a  symbol  of  the  beautiful,  and 
gave  up  its  red  fragrant  leaves  to  be  carried 
lo  distant  lands  as  a  remembrance. 

^Have  you  got  an  appointment  here  in 
town  V  asked  the  sparrows. 

And  the  roses  nodded:  they  recognised 
their  brown  neighbors,  and  rejoiced  to  see 
dMm  agam.    *'  How  delightful  it  is  to  live 
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and  to  bloom,  to  see  old  friends  again,  and 
every  day  to  look  on  happy  faces !  It  is  ap 
if  every  day  were  a  holy-day." 

"  Chimip  P  said  the  sparrows.  "  Y?s,  ii 
b  in  truth  our  old  neighbors ;  their  origin 
— from  the  pond — is  still  quite  clear  in  our 
memory  !  Chirrup !  How  they  have  risen 
in  the  world  !  Yes,  Fortune  favors  some 
while  they  sleep  !  Ah !  there  is  a  withered 
leaf  that  I  see  quite  plainly."  And  they 
pecked  at  it  so  long  till  the  leaf  fell  off;  and 
the  tree  stood  there  greener  and  more  fresh, 
the  roses  gave  forth  their  fragrance  in  the 
sunshine  over  Thorwaldsen's  grr.Te,  wiUl 
whose  immortal  name  thev  were  u<iiUK4 
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HERE  was  oac«  upon  a  tim* 

a  darning  needle,  that  imagined 

itself  90  fine,  that  at  last  it  fan- 

d  it  was  a  sewing-needlfl. 

Now,  pay  attention,  and  hold 

ily  r*  said  tlie  darning-needle  to 

the   fingers   that  were   taking  it  out. 

"^0  not  lei  me  (all !    If  1  fall  on  the  ground, 

I  shall  certainly  never  be  found  again,  so  fin« 

am  I." 

"Pretty  well  as  to  that,"  answered  the 
fingers ;  and  so  saying,  lliey  took  hold  of  il 
by  the  body. 

"  Look,  I  come  with  a  train  P*    said   the 

daming-oeedle,  drawing  a  long  thread  afler 

it,  but  there  was  no  IcDol  to  the  thread. 

The  fingers  directed   the   needle   agauui 
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an  old  pair  of  shoeu  belonging  to  the  cook. 
The  upper-leather  was  lorn,  and  it  was  now 
lo  be  aewed  together. 

"That  is  vulgar  work,"  said  the  needle. 
"I  can  never  gel  through  iL  I  shall  break  1 
1  shall  break  1"  And  it  really  did  break.  "  Did 
I  not  say  so  7''  said  the  needle ;  "  I  am  too 
delicate." 

''Now  it's  good  for  nothing,"  said  the 
fingers,  but  they  were  obliged  to  hold  it  still ; 
the  cook  dropped  sealing-wax  upon  it,  and 
piuned  her  neckerchief  u>gether  with  iL 

"Well,  now  I  aiii  a  breasl-piu,"  said  the 
darning-needle.  "  I  was  sure  1  should  be 
raised  to  honor:  if  one  is  something,  one 
is  sure  to  get  on!"  and  at  the  same  tim^il 
laughed  inwardly;  for  one  can  never  see 
when  a  darning-needle  laugh;}.  So  there  it 
mU  now  as  proudly  as  in  a  state-carriage,  and 
looked  around  on  every  side. 

"  May  1  take  the  hberty  to  inquire  if  you 
are  of  gold  V  asked  the  needle  of  a  pui 
Uiat  was  its  neighbor.  You  have  a  splendid 
exterior,  and  a  head  of  your  own,  but  it  is 
nnall,  however.  You  must  do  what  yon 
dm  to  grow,  for  ii  in  not  every  one  that  if 
0 
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oedropped  with  Bealing-wax !"  Aod  ihfss 
the  (laming-needle  drew  itself  up  so  high 
that  it  Tell  out  of  the  kerchiefl  and  tumbled 
right  into  the  sink,  which  the  cwA.  was  at 
that  nioment  rinsing  out. 

"  Now  we  arc  going  on  our  travels,"  said 
the  needle.  "  If  only  I  do  not  get  lost  ?'  But 
It  really  did  get  lost. 

"  I  am  loo  delicate  for  this  worM  P  said 
the  needle,  as  it  lay  in  the  sink,  "  but  I  know 
who  I  am,  and  that  ia  always  a  consolatiop ;" 
and  the  darning-needle  niaintained  its  proud 
demeanor,  and  lost  n<»ie  of  its  good-humor. 

And  all  sorts  of  things  swam  over  it — 
shavings,  suaws^  and  scrape  of  old  oews- 
papers. 

"Only  look  how  they  sail  by,"  said  the 
needle.  "They  do  not  know  what  is  hidden 
below  them !  I  stick  fast  here :  here  1  siL 
Look  !  there  goes  a  shaving ;  it  thinks  of  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  of  itself — but  of  a  shav- 
ing 1  There  drifts  a  straw  ;  and  how  it  tacks 
about,  how  it  turns  round  !  Think  of  3ome- 
Uiing  else  besides  yourself,  or  else  perhaps 
you'll  run  against  asioiie !  There  swims  a  bil 
of  a  newspaper.  What's  written  tliere  is  long 
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ag3  forgotten,  and  yet  out  it  spreads  itself  as 
if  it  were  mighty  important !  I  sit  here  patient 
and  still :  I  know  \vho  I  ami  and  that  I  shall 
remain  after  all  P 

One  day  there  lay  something  close  beside 
tlie  Aeedle.  It  glittered  so  splendidly,  that 
the  needle  thought  it  must  be  a  diamond: 
but  it  was  only  a  bit  of  a  broken  bottle,  and 
because  it  glittered  the  darning-needle  ad- 
dressed it,  and  introduced  itself  to  the  other 
as  a  breast-pin. 

^  You  are,  no  doubt,  a  diamond  ?" 

*^Yes,  something  of  that  sort"  And  so 
each  thought  the  other  sometiiing  very  pre- 
cious,  and  they  talked  together  of  the  world, 
and  of  how  haughty  it  is. 

''  I  was  with  a  certain  miss,  in  a  little  box, 
said  the  darning-needle, ''  and  this  miss  was 
cook ;  and  on  each  hand  she  had  five  fingers. 
In  my  whole  life  I  have  never  seen  anything 
so  conceited  as  these  fingers  !  And  yet  they 
were  only  there  to  take  m  3  out  of  the  box  and 
to  put  me  back  into  it  again  P 

"  Were  they,  then,  of  noble  birth  T  asked 
the  broken  bottle. 

"Noble!"    said  the  darning-needle;   ''DO^ 
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DUl  high-minded !  There  were  five  orothera 
all  descendants  of  the  '  Finger*  family.  The; 
always  kept  together,  altliough  they  were  ot 
different  lengths.  The  outermost  one,  little 
Thumb,  was  short  and  stout ;  he  went  at 
the  side,  a  little  in  front  of  the  ranks:  he 
had,  too,  but  one  joint  in  his  back,  so  that 
he  could  only  make  one  bow ;  but  he  said,  if 
a  man  were  to  cut  him  oflf,  such  an  one  were 
no  longer  fit  for  military  service.  Sweet- 
tooth,  the  second  finger,  pryed  into  what  was 
sweet,  as  well  as  into  what  was  sour,  pointed 
to  the  Sim  and  moon,  and  he  it  was  that 
gave  stress  when  they  wrote.  Longman,  the 
tliird  brother,  looked  at  the  others  con- 
temptuously over  his  shoulder.  Goldrim,  the 
fourth,  wore  a  golden  girdle  round  his  body  ] 
and  the  little  Peter  Playallday  did  nothing 
at  all,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  'Twas 
boasting,  and  boasting,  and  nothing  but  boast- 
ing, and  so  away  I  weiU-" 

^*  And  now  we  sit  here  and  glitter,"  said 
the  broken  glass  bottle. 

At  the  same  moment  more  water  came 
along  the  gutter  ;  it  streamed  over  the  side* 
and  carried  the  bit  of  bottle  away  with  it 
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^  Well,  that's  an  advancement,"  said  thf 
darning-needle.  ^'  I  remain  where  I  am :  j 
am  too  fine ;  but  that  is  just  my  priue,  and 
as  such  is  to  he  respected."  And  there  it  sal 
80  proudly,  and  had  many  grand  thoughts. 

''I  should  ahnot^t  think  that  I  was  born  oi 
a  simbeam,  so  fine  am  I !  It  seems  to  me, 
too,  as  if  tlie  sunbeams  were  always  seek- 
ing me  beneath  the  surface  of  ih^  water. 
Ah !  I  am  so  fine,  that  my  motlier  is  unable 
to  find  me  !  Had  I  my  old  eye  that  broke,  1 
verily  think  I  could  weep ;  but  I  would  not 
— weep  !  no,  it's  not  genteel  to  weep !" 

One  day  two  boys  came  rummaging  about 
in  the  sink,  where  they  found  old  nails,  far- 
things, and  such  sort  of  things.  It  was  dirty 
work ;  however,  they  took  pleasure  in  it 

"  Oh !"  cried  one  who  had  pricked  himseli 
with  the  needle,  ^'  there's  a  fellow  for  you." 

^'I  am  no  fellow,  I  am  a  lady!"  said  the 

darning-needle ;  but  no  one  heard  it.     The 

ealing-wax  had  worn  ofll  and  it  had  become 

uite  black  ;  but  black  makes  one  look  more 

•lender,  and  the  needle  fancied  il  looked  more 

delicate  than  ever. 

'^Here  comes  an  e;^g-shell  sailing  along!' 
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■aid  the  boys ;  and  ihea  they  stuck  the  iieedh 
upright  in  the  ^^-sheLl. 

'The  walla  white  and  myself  black,"  said 
ilia  ueedlfl.  "That  is  becwoingl  People 
can  see  me  now !  If  only  1  do  not  get  sea* 
sick,  for  then  I  shall  snap." 

But  it  was  not  aea-eick,  and  did  not  snap. 

"it  ia  good  for  aea-siokoeaB  to  have  a 
stomach  of  steel,  and  not  to  forget  that  oae 
is  something  more  than  a  human  being! 
Now  my  sea-sicknesa  is  over.  The  finer  cKte 
is,  the  more  one  can  endure  I" 

"  Crack  1"  aaid  the  c^-ebell :  a  wheel  went 
over  it. 

"  Good  heavens !  bow  heavy  that  presses  I" 
said  the  needle.  Now  1  shall  be  sea-aick  I 
I  snap !"  But  it  did  not  snap,  although  a 
wheel  went  over  iL  It  lay  there  at  fill)  length, 
and  there  it  may  lie  still. 
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terribly  coIJ 

ib;  itenoweij, 

was    nearly 

rk,  and    eve' 

e  last  evening 

'ear.    In  this 

larkneas  there 

ing  the  street 

reheaded,  ant 

Vben  she  left 

ome  ehe    had  slippers  on,  it  is  true;    bu« 

what  was  the  good   of  that?     They  were 

very  large  slippers,  which  her  mother  haii 

hitherto   worn;   so   large   were   they;    ani 

the  poor  little  thing  lost  them  as  she  scuf- 

fletl  away  across  the  street,  herause  of  two 

carriages    that    rolled    by    dreadfully    fast 
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One  ilipper  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  tli< 
other  had  been  laid  hold  of  by  an  urchin, 
and  off  he  ran  with  it ;  he  thought  it  would 
do  capitally  for  a  cradle  when  he  some  day 
or  other  should  have  children  himaelf.  So 
the  little  maiden  walked  on  w>th  her  Uny 
oaked  feet,  that  were  quite  reo  and  blue 
from  cold.  She  carried  a  quantity  of  match- 
ea  in  an  old  apron,  and  she  held  a  bundle  of 
ihern  in  her  hand.  Nobody  had  bought  any- 
thin;  of  ber  the  whole  livelong  day ;  no  one 
had  g^ven  her  a  single  farthing. 

She  crept  along  trembling  with  cold  and 
hunger — a  very  picture  of  aorrow,  the  poor 
liule  thing  1 

The  flakes  of  snow  covered  her  long  foir 
hair,  which  fell  tn  beautiful  curls  around  her 
neck ;  but  of  that,  of  course,  she  never  once 
now  ihoiighL  From  all  the  windows  the 
candles  were  gleaming,  and  it  smelt  so 
deliciouBly  of  roast  goose,  for  you  know  it 
waa  new  year's  eve ;  yes,  of  that  she  thought. 
In  a  comer  formed  by  two  houses,  of  whi>:h 
one  advanced  more  tlmn  the  other,  she  seateo 
herself  down  and  cowered  tt^elher.  Her 
little  feel  she  had  drawn  close  up  to  her,  but 
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ane  ^ew  colder  and  colder,  and  to  go  home 
she  did  not  venture,  for  she  had  not  sold  any 
matches  and  could  not  bring  a  farthing  oi 
money  :  from  her  father  she  would  certainly 
get  blows,  and  at  home  it  was  cold  too,  for 
above  her  she  had  only  the  roof,  through 
which  the  wind  whistled,  even  though  the 
largest  cracks  were  stopped  up  with  straw 
and  rags. 

Her  little  hands  were  almost  numbed  with 
cold.  Oh  !  a  match  might  afford  her  a  work 
of  comfort,  if  she  only  dared  take  a  single 
one  out  of  the  bundle,  draw  it  against  the  wall, 
and  warm  her  fingers  by  it.  She  drew  one 
out  "  Rischt ! "  how  it  blazed,  how  it  burnt ! 
It  was  a  warm,  bright  flame,  like  a  candle, 
as  she  held  her  hands  over  it :  it  was  a  won- 
derflil  light.  It  seemed  really  to  the  little 
maiden  as  though  she  were  sitting  before  a 
large  iron  stove,  with  burnished  brass  feet 
and  a  brass  ornament  at  top.  The  fire  bum; 
ed  with  such  blessed  influence ;  it  warmed 
so  delightfully.  The  little  girl  had  already 
8tretche4l  out  her  feet  to  warm  them  too ;  but 
«-4he  small  flame  went  out  the  stove  vanish- 
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•d :  vhe  had  only  the  remaina  of  the  burnt 
out  match  in  her  hand. 

She  rubbed  another  against  the  wall:  it 
burned  brightly,  and  where  the  light  feU  on 
the  wall,  there  the  wall  became  transparent 
like  a  veil,  so  that  she  could  see  into  the  room. 
On  the  table  was  spread  a  snow-white  table* 
cloth ;  upon  it  was  a  splendid  porcelain  ser- 
vice, and  tlie  roast  goose  was  steaming  fa- 
ntously  with  its  stuffing  of  apple  and  dried 
plums.  And  what  was  still  more  capital  to 
behold  was,  the  goose  hopped  down  from  the 
did),  reeled  about  on  the  floor  with  knife  and 
fork  in  its  breast,  till  it  came  up  to  the  poor 
little  girl;  when — the  match  went  out  and 
nothing  but  the  thick,  cold,  damp  wall  was 
left  behind.  She  lighted  another  match. 
Now  there  she  was  sitting  under  the  most 
magnificent  Christmas  trees :  it  was  still  larg- 
er, and  more  decorated  than  the  one  which 
she  had  seen  through  the  glass  door  in  the 
rich  merchant's  house. 

Thousands  of  lights  were  burning  on  the 
green  branches,  and  gaily-colored  pictures, 
siKii  as  she  had  seen  in  the  shop-windows 
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iooked  down  upon  her.  The  little  iDBiden 
stretched  out  her  hands  towards  thein  wbcr 
— the  match  went  ouL  The  lighta  of  the 
Chriatmaa  tree  rose  higher  and  higher,  she 
saw  them  oow  as  stars  io  heaven ;  oue  fell 
down  and  formed  a  long  trail  of  fire. 

^  Some  one  is  just  dead  1"  said  the  little 
girl ;  for  her  old  grandmother,  the  only  per* 
son  who  had  loved  her,  and  who  was  now 
no  more,  had  told  her,  that  when  a  star  falls, 
a  soul  ascends  to  God. 

She  drew  another  match  against  the  wall 
it  was  again  light,  and  in  the  lustre  ther< 
stood  the  old  grandmother,  do  bright  and 
radiant,  so  mild,  and  with  such  an  expression 
of  love. 

"  Grandmother !"  cried  the  Httle  one ;  "  oh, 
take  me  with  you !  You  go  away  whea  the 
match  bums  out ;  you  vanish  like  the  warm 
ttovR,  like  the  deUcious  roast  goose,  ahd  like 
the  magnificent  Christmas  tree  P'  And  she 
rubbed  the  whole  bundle  of  matches  quickly 
against  the  wall,  for  she  wanted  to  be  quite 
sure  of  keeping  her  grandmother  near  her< 
Anil  the  matches  gave  such  a  brilliant  light 
that  it  was  brighter  than  at  noon-day  :  nevei 
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fcrmeri  J  had  the  ^raudmotber  been  ao  bean 
iAil  and  so  tall.  Sbe  took  the  little  maiden, 
on  her  ann,  and  both  flew  in  brigbtnesa  and 
in  joy  so  high,  so  reiy  high,  and  then  above 
was  oeither  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  anxiety — 
they  were  with  God. 

Bui  in  the  comer,  at  the  cold  hour  of  dawn, 
■at  the  poor  girl,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  with 
a  smiling  mouth,  leaning  againM  the  wall — 
frozen  to  death  on  the  last  evening  of  the  old 
year.  StiflT  and  stark  sat  the  child  there 
with  her  matches,  of  which  one  bundle  had 
been  buroL  "  She  wanted  to  warm  beraelf^" 
people  said :  no  one  had  the  slightest  su»- 
[Rcion  of  what  beautiful  rhings  she  had  seen ; 
QO  one  even  dreamed  of  the  splendor  in  which, 
with  her  grandmother  she  had  entered  on  (h« 
joys  of  a  new  year. 


THE  RED  SHOES. 


K.B  was  oacfl  a  littla 

who  was  very  pret 

md  delicate,  but  in 

summer    she   was 

forced  to  run  about 

with  bare  feet,  she 

waa  Eo   poor,  and 

in  winter  wear  very 

lai^  wooden  Bhoea,  wbicii  made  her  little 

batepa  quite  red,  and  that  looked  eo  danger 

ousi 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  lived  old  Dame 
Shoemaker ;  she  sate  and  sewed  together,  as 
well  as  she  could,  a  little  pair  of  shoea  out  of 
old  red  strips  of  cloth ;  ihey  were  very  clumsy, 
uut  it  was  a  kind  thought.  They  were  meanl 
for  the  little  girl.  The  little  girl  was  called 
Karen. 

141 
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On  the  very  day  her  mother  was  buriedi 
Karen  received  die  red  shoeR,  and  wore  them 
for  Uie  first  time.  They  were  certainly  nol 
intended  for  mourning,  but  she  had  no  othera, 
and  with  stockingless  feet  she  followed  the 
poor  straw  coffin  in  thenL 

Suddenly  a  large  old  carriage  drove  up^ 
and  a  large  old  lady  sate  in  it :  she  looked  at 
the  little  girl,  felt  compassion  for  her,  and 
then  said  to  the  clergyman : 

'*  Here,  give  me  the  Uttle  girl,  I  will  a  Jopt 
her!" 

And  Karen  believed  all  this  haf^pened  on 
account  of  the  red  shoes,  but  the  old  lady 
thought  they  were  horrible,  and  they  were 
burnt  But  Karen  herself  was  cleanly  and 
nicely  dressed ;  she  must  learn  to  read  and 
sew;  and  peo|de  said  she  was  a  nice  little 
thing,  but  the  looking-glass  ^Sd :  ^  Thou  art 
more  than  nice,  thou  art  beautifid !" 

Now  the  queen  once  traveled  tlirough  the 
land,  and  she  had  her  little  daughter  with 
her.  And  this  little  daughter  was  a  princess, 
and  people  streamed  to  the  aistle,  and  Karen 
was  there  also,  and  the  little  princess  stood 
m  her  fine  white  dress,  in  a  window,  and  lef 
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herself  be  stared  at ;  she  had  neither  a  train 
nor  a  golden  crown,  but  splendid  red  morocco 
shoes.  They  were  certainly  far  handsomer 
than  those  Dame  Shoemaker  had  made  for 
little  Karen.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be 
compared  with  red  slioes. 

Now  Karen  was  old  enough  to  be  confirm* 
ed;  she  had  new  clothes  and  was  to  have 
new  shoes  abo.  The  rich  shoemaker  in  the 
city  took  the  measure  of  her  little  foot  This 
took  place  at  his  house,  in  his  room ;  where 
stood  large  glass-cases,  filled  with  elegant 
shoes  and  brilliant  boots.  All  this  looked 
charming,  but  the  old  lady  could  notse^  weU| 
and  so  had  no  pleasure  in  them.  In  the  midst 
of  the  shoes  stood  a  pair  of  red  ones,  just 
like  those  the  princess  had  worn.  How  beau- 
tiful they  were !  The  shoemaker  said  also 
they  had  been  made  for  the  child  of  a  count, 
but  had  not  fitted. 

That  must  be  patent  leather!"  said  the 
old  lady,  "  they  shine  so  !" 

''Yes,  they  shine!"  said  Karen,  and  they 
fitted,  and  were  bought,  but  tlie  old  lady  knew 
nothing  about  their  being  red,  else  she  would 
Qever  have  allowed  Karen  to  have  gone  in 

88 
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red  Aoes  lo  be  omGniied.     Yet  sucb  'ksb  tha 
case. 

Everybody  looked  at  her  feet ;  and  wheo 
she  stepped  through  the  chancel  door  on  tlia 
church  pavement,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
old  figures  on  the  tombs,  those  portraits  of 
old  preachers  and  (H-eachers'  wives,  with  stiff 
ruffs,  and  long  black  dresses,  fixed  their  eyes 
on  her  red  shoes.  And  she  thought  only  of 
them  as  the  clergyman  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  bead,  and  spoke  of  the  holy  baptism,  of 
the  corenant  with  God,  and  bow  she  should 
be  now  a  matured  Christian ;  and  the  organ 
pealed  so  solemnly ;  the  sweet  children's  voices 
sang,  and  the  old  muaic-dtrectora  sang,  but 
Karen  only  thought  of  her  red  shoes. 

Iq  the  afternoon,  the  old  lady  heard  from 
every  one  that  the  shoes  had  been  red,  and 
she  said  that  it  was  very  wrong  of  Karen,  that 
it  was  not  at  all  hetxamiag,  and  that  in  future 
Karen  should  only  go  in  black  shoes  to  church, 
even  when  she  should  be  older. 

The  next  Sunday  there  was  the  sacrament, 
and  Karen  looked  at  the  black  shoes,  looked 
at  the  red  ones — looked  at  them  a^ain,  and 
ptit  on  the  red  shoes. 
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Die  sun  shone  gloriously ;  Karen  and  the 
old  lady  walked  along  the  path  through  the 
corn ;  it  was  rather  dusty  there. 

At  the  church  door  stood  an  old  soldier  with 
a  crutch,  and  with  a  wonderfully  long  beard, 
which  was  more  red  than  white,  and  he  1k>w 
ed  to  the  ground,  and  asked  the  old  lady 
whether  he  might  dust  her  shoes.  And  Kareo 
stretched  put  her  little  foot 

'^  See !  what  beautiful  dancing-shoes  !"  said 
the  soldier,  "  sit  firm  when  you  dance ;"  and 
he  put  his  hand  out  towards  the  soles. 

And  the  old  lady  gave  the  old  soldier  an 
alms,  and  went  into  the  church  with  Karen. 

And  all  the  people  in  the  church  looked  at 
Karen's  red  shoes,  and  all  the  pictures,  and 
as  Karen  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  raised 
the  cup  to  her  lips,  she  only  thought  of  the 
red  shoes,  and  they  seemed  to  swim  in  it; 
and  she  forgot  to  sing  her  psalm,  and  she 
forgot  to  pray,  "Our  father  in  Heaven !" 

Now  all  the  people  went  out  of  church, 
and  the  old  lady  got  into  her  carriage.  Karen 
raised  her  foot  to  get  in  after  her,  when  the 
old  soldier  said, 

"  Look,  what  beautiful  dancing  shoes  I'' 

10 
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And  Kai«i  couU  not  hdp  danctEf  a  sUf 
ur  two,  and  wbeo  she  began  ber  feet  coalino* 
ad  lo  dance ;  it  was  just  aa  though  the  eboM 
had  power  over  them.  She  danced  roond  lb« 
ehurch  comer,  she  could  not  leave  off;  the 
coachman  was  obliged  to  nin  after  and  catch 
bold  of  her,  and  he  lifted  ber  u  the  carriage 
but  her  (aet  coutinued  to  dance  so  that  she 
trod  oa  the  old  lady  dreadfully.  At  length 
ahe  bx)k  the  shoes  oO^  and  then  her  legs  bad 
peace. 

The  shoes  were  f4aced  in  a  closet  at  home^ 
but  Kareu  could  not  avoid  looking  at  them. 

Now  the  old  lady  was  uck,  and  it  was  said 
she  could  not  recover  ?  She  must  be  nursed 
and  waited  upon,  aud  there  was  no  one  whoaa 
duty  it  was  so  much  as  Karen's.  But  there 
was  a  great  ball  in  the  dty,  to  which  Karea 
was  invited.  She  locked  at  the  old  lady, 
who  could  not  recover,  she  looked  at  the  red 
shoes,  and  she  thought  there  could  be  no  atn 
in  it; — she  put  on  the  red  shoes,  she  might 
do  that  also,  ^e  thoughL  But  then  abt 
went  to  the  ball  and  began  to  dance. 

When  she  wanted  to  dance  to  the  right) 
the  shoes  would  dance  to  the  left,  and  when 
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riie  vanted  to  dance  up  the  room  the  shoet 
danced  back  again,  down  the  steps,  into  th«i 
street,  and  out  of  the  city  gate.  She  danced, 
and  was  forced  to  dance  straight  out  into  lh> 
gloomy  wood. 

'i'lieu  it  was  suddenly  light  up  among  Uie 
*Tee8,  and  she  fiincied  it  must  be  the  moon, 
for  there  was  a  face ;  but  it  was  the  old  sol- 
dier with  the  red  beard ;  he  sale  there,  nodded 
bis  head,  and  said,  "  Look,  what  beautiful 
dancing  shoes ! " 

Then  she  was  terrified,  and  wanted  to 
fling  off  the  red  shoes,  but  they  clung  fast ; 
and  she  pulled  down  her  stocking:},  but  the 
shoes  seemed  to  have  grown  (o  her  feet.  And 
she  danced,  and  must  dance,  oyer  fields  and 
meadows,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  by  niglit  and 
day ;  but  at  night  it  was  the  most  fearful. 

She  danced  over  the  churchyard,  but  ihe 
dead  did  not  dance, — ihey  bad  soiiieihing 
better  to  do  than  to  dance.  She  wished  to 
seat  herself  on  a  poor  man's  grave,  where  ihe 
bitter  tansy  grew ;  but  for  her  there  was  nei- 
ther peace  nor  rest ;  and  when  she  danced 
loward:^  llie  open  church  door,  she  saw  an 
angel  standing  lliere.     He  wore  long,  whit« 
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garmenta ;  he  had  wings  which  reached  frcttn 
his  shoulders  to  the  earth ;  his  couiiienance 
was  severe  and  grave ;  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  sword,  broad  and  glittering. 

"  Dance  shalt  thou !"  said  he, — ''dance  in 
thy  red  shoes  till  thou  art  pale  and  cold  !  till 
thy  skin  shrivels  up  and  thou  art  a  skeletoti ! 
Dance  shalt  thou  from  door  to  door,  and 
where  proud,  vain  children  dwell,  thou  shall 
knock,  that  they  may  hear  thee  and  tremble  I 
Dance  shalt  th'^n  — : — !" 

'< Mercy !"  ct...i  Karen.     But  she  did  not 


hear  the  angel's  repl}',  for  the  shoes  carried 
her  through  tiic  gate  into  the  fields,  across 
roads  and  bridges,  and  she  must  keep  ever 
dancing. 

One  morning  she  danced  past  a  ^oor  which 
she  well  knew.  Within  sounded  a  psalm  ;  a 
coffin,  decked  with  flowers,  was  borne  forth. 
Then  she  knew  that  the  old  lady  was  dead, 
and  felt  that  she  was  abandoned  by  all,  and 
condemned  by  the  angel  of  God. 

She  danced,  and  she  was  forced  to  dance 
Ihrough  the  gloomy  night.  The  shoes  carried 
her  over  stack  and  stone ;  she  was  torn  tiU 
die  bled  ;  she  danced  over  the  Iienth  till  she 
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came  to  a  Utile  house.  Here,  she  kuew, 
dwelt  the  executioner ;  and  she  tappet)  with 
her  fingers  at  the  window,  and  said,  "  Come 
out !  coine  out !  I  cannot  coine  in,  for  1  am 
forced  to  dance ! " 

And  the  executioner  said,  "  Thou  dost  not 
know  who  I  am,  I  fancy?  I  strike  bad  peo- 
ple's heads  off;  and  I  hear  that  my  axe 
rings !" 

"Don't  strike  my  head  off!"  said  Karen, 
"  then  I  can't  repent  of  my  sina !  But  strike 
off  my  feel  in  the  ted  shoes  l" 

And  then  she  confessed  her  entire  sin,  and 
the  executioner  struck  off  her  feet  with  tlie 
red  shoes,  but  the  shoes  danced  away  with 
the  little  feet  across  the  field  into  the  deep 
wood. 

And  he  carved  out  little  wooden  feet  for 
her,  and  crutches,  taught  her  the  psalm  crimi- 
nals always  sing ;  and  she  kissed  the  hand 
which  had  wielded  the  axe,  and  went  over 
the  heath. 

"  Now  I  have  suffered  enough  fot  the  red 
shoes  f  said  she ;  "  now  I  will  go  into  the 
church  that  j-ec^le  may  see  me !"    And  aha 
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hastened  towards  the  church  door :  but  what 
she  was  near  it,  the  red  shoes  danced  befors 
her,  and  she  was  terrified,  and  turned  round. 
The  whole  week  she  was  unhappy,  and  wept 
many  bitter  tears ;  but  when  Sunday  return- 
ed, she  said,  ^  Well,  now  I  have  suffered  and 
struggled  enough  !  I  really  believe  I  am  as 
good  as  many  a  one  who  sits,  in  the  churcli, 
and  holds  her  head  so  high !" 

And  away  she  went  boldly ;  but  she  had 
not  got  farther  than  the  churchyard  gate 
before  she  saw  the  red  shoes  dancing  before 
her;  and  she  was  frightened,  and  turned 
back,  and  repented  of  her  sin  from  her  heart 

And  she  went  to  the  parsonage,  and 
begged  that  they  would  take  her  into  ser- 
vice; she  would  be  very  industrious,  she 
•aid,  and  would  do  everything  she  could  ;  she 
did  not  care  about  the  wages,  only  she  wish- 
ed to  have  a  home,  and  be  with  good  people. 
And  the  clergyman's  wife  was  sorry  for  her 
and  took  her  into  service ;  and  she  was  in- 
dustrious and  thoughtful  She  sate  still  and 
listened  when  the  clergyman  read  the  Bible 
.  in  the  evenings.    All  the  children  thought  a 
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deal  of  her;  but  when  they  spoke  of  dress, 
And  ^andeur,  and  beauty,  she  shook  hei 
bead. 

The  following  Sunday,  when  the  family 
was  going  to  church,  they  asked  her  whelhei 
she  would  not  go  with  them  ;  but  she  glanced 
sorrowfully,  with-  tears  in  her  eyes,  at  her 
crutches.  The  family  went  to  hear  the  word 
of  God ;  but  she  went  alone  into  her  little 
chamber  :  there  was  only  room  for  a  bed  and 
chair  to  stand  in  it ;  and  here  she  sate  down 
with  her  prayer-book ;  and  whilst  she  read 
with  a  pious  mind,  the  wind  bore  the  strains 
of  the  organ  towards  her,  and  she  raised 
her  tearful  countenance,  and  said,  "  O  God, 
help  me !" 

And  the  sun  shone  so  clearly !  and  straight 
before  her  stood  the  angel  of  God  in  white 
gaimenu,  the  same  she  had  seen  that  night 
at  the  church  lioor  ;  bui  he  no  longer  carried 
the  sharp  sword,  but  in  its  stead  a  splendid 
green  spray,  full  of  roses.  And  he  touched 
the  ceiling  with  the  spray,  and  the  ceiling 
rose  so  high,  and  where  he  had  touched  it 
there  gleamed  a  golden  star.  And  he  touch- 
ed  the  walls,  and  they  widened  out,  and  she 
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•aw  the  orgaa  which  was  playing ;  she  saw 
Uie  old  pictures  of  the  preachers  and  the 
preachers'  wives.  The  congregation  sat  in 
cushioned  seats,  and  sang  out  of  their  prayer- 
books.  For  the  chuich  itself  had  come  to  the 
poor  girl  in  her  narrow  chamber,  or  else  she 
had  come  into  the  church.  She  sate  in  the 
pew  witli  the  clergyman's  family,  and  when 
they  had  ended  the  psalm  and  looked  up^ 
they  nodded  and  said,  "  It  is  right  that  thou 
art  come !" 

^  It  was  through  mercy !"  she  said. 

And  the  organ  pealed,  and  the  children's 
voices  in  the  choir  sounded  so  sweet  and 
soft  I  The  clear  sunshine  streamed  so  warm- 
ly through  the  window  into  the  pew  where 
Karen  sate !  Her  heart  was  so  full  of  sun- 
shine, peace,  and  joy,  that  it  broke.  Her  soul 
flew  on  the  sunshine  to  God,  and  there  no 
one  asked  after  the  Red  Shoes. 
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Here  is  another  volume  of  Ander8rn'8 
charming  stories  for  you ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  glad  to  get  iu  For  my  part,  I  am 
always  deliglited  to  find  one  that  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  yet  seen  ;  and  as  I  krow  the 
otiiers  pleased  you — for  1  have  heard  sn,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  from  a  gicnl  many 
people,  there  nan  be  no  doubt  that  you  all 
will  be  overjoyed  to  have  a  few  moie  of  these 
stories  told  you. 

And  there  is  no  one  who  parlicipaies  m 
this  delight  more  than — whom  do  you  thinki 
Why,  than  Andersen  himself!  He  is  so 
happy  that  his  Tales  have  Ijeen  thus  joyfuUv 
received,  and  that  they  have  found  their  way 
t<)  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  you  all.  He 
Bjieaks  of  it  with  evident  plcamire  ;  and  it  u 
•»ol  vanity,  but  \iU  kind  atrcctuuiLUi'.  ii:uure 
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which  inclines  him  to  mention  such  litUt 
occurrences  as  prove  how  firm  a  hold  hit 
writings  hnve  Uilifn  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  andgentle-natured.  "So much  praise 
mishC'  he  says,  "spoil  a  man,  and  mak 
liitii  vam.  Yet  na  it  does  nut  spoil  litm :  on 
the  contrary,  it  makes  him  better;  it  ptiriGe* 
his  thoughts,  and  lliis  must  give  one  tlie  im 
pulse  and  the  will  to  deserve  it  all."  He  was 
so  pleased  to  hear,  and  I,  you  may  be  aure 
wan  e(|ually  pleased  to  tell  him,  what  had 
been  written  'o  me  by  a  friend  a  short  time 
before — that  several  little  boys  and  girls.  Hist 
Rdgeworth'a  nephews  and  nieces  were  bo 
delighted  with  the  "Tales  prom  Denmark," 
that  they  not  only  read  and  re-read  them 
r.ontirmally,  but  used  to  ad  ike  stories  toge- 
iHer  in  their  play-hours ! 

And  a  certain  little  dark-eyed  thing  of  my 
acquaintance,  "  little  Nelly,"  or  "  the  little 
gil)sey,"  as  I  sometimes  call  her,  knows  the 
whole  story  of  "Ellie  and  the  Pretty  Swal- 
low," by  heart;  and  another  "wee  thing,' 
that  cannot  yet  read,  but  is  always  wanting 
to  have  stones  told  her,  knows  all  aliout  Kay 
and  Gierda,  and  the  Bower-ganleu,  and  lion 
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Gerda  went  to  look  for  her  brother,  inquiring 
of  every  body  she  met,  and  how  at  last  the 
good  sister  found  him. 

In  Copenhegan,  as  Andersen  himself  told 
me,  all  the  children  know  him.  "  And,"  he 
aaid,  with  such  a  countenance  that  showed 
«uch  homage  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
more  splendid  honors  paid  as  tributes  to  his 
genius,  "  as  I  walk  along  the  street,  the  little 
dai  lings  nod  and  kiss  their  hands  to  me ;  and 
they  say  to  one  another, '  There's  Andersen  F 
and  then  some  more  run  and  wave  their 
hands.  Oh  yes,  they  all  know  me.  But 
sometimes,  if  there  be  one  who  does  not, 
then,  perhaps,  his  mamma  will  say,  '  Look, 
that  is  he  who  wrote  the  story  you  read  the 
other  day,  and  that  you  liked  so  much;' 
and  so  we  soon  get  acquainted."  And  this 
popularity  delights  him  more  than  anything ; 
and  you  surely  cannot  call  it  vanity. 

In  the  account  he  has  written  of  his  life^ 
he  relates  a  circumstance  that  happened  to 
him  at  Dresden ;  and  it  is  so  pretty  that  I 
msert  it  here.  He  writes:  '^  An  evening  that 
for  me  was  particularly  interesting  I  spent 
witli  the  royal  family,  who  reciiived  me  most 
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graciotuly.  Hera  raifned  the  same  qtuet 
thai  is  found  in  private  life  in  a  happy  family. 
A  whole  troop  of  amiable  children,  all  belong- 
ing t(i  Prince  John,  were  presenL  The 
youngest  of  the  princesses,  a  little  girl  who 
knew  I  hat  I  had  wTiiten  the  story  of 'The 
Kir-tree,'  began  familiarly  her  conversation 
with  me  in  these  words:  'l<ast  Christmas 
we  also  had  a  fir-tree,  and  it  stood  here  in 
this  very  room.'  Afterwards,  when  she  wa« 
taken  to  bed  earlier  than  the  others,  and 
had  wished  her  parents  and  the  king  and 
queen  '  Good  night,'  she  turned  round  once 
more  at  the  half<loecd  door,  and  nodded 
to  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  as  though 
we  were  old  acquaintance.  I  was  her  prince 
of  the  fairy  lale." 

But  it  is  not  Uie  praise  of  the  great,  or 
the  admiration  of  a  court,  on  which  he  sets 
most  value,  ns  vou  will  see  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
him  to-day,  only  an  hour  or  two  ago.  Ii  is 
rbout  his  slay  m  England,  and  his  visit  td 
be  north,  after  I  had  left  him,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  not  mind  my  sharing  thus  much  of 
what  he  writes   to  me  with  you.     "The 
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hearty  welcome  I  met  with  in  Scotland 
moved  me  greatly.  My  writings  were  so 
^ell  known,  I  found  so  many  friends,  that  1 
can  hardly  take  in  so  much  happiness.  But 
I  must  relate  you  one  instance:  in  Edin- 
burgh I  went  with  a  party  of  friends  to  He- 
riot's  Hospital,  where  orphan  children  are 
taken  care  of  and  educated.  We  were  all 
obliged  to  inscribe  our  names  in  the  visitors' 
book.  The  porter  read  the  names,  and  asked 
if  that  was  Andersen  the  author :  and  when 
some  one  answered  '  Yes,'  the  old  man  folded 
his  hands  and  gazed  quite  in  ecstacy  at  an 
old  gentleman  who  was  with  us,  and  said : 
'  Yes,  yes  !  he  is  just  as  I  had  always  fancied 
him  to  myself — the  venerable  white  hair — 
the  mild  expression — ^yes,  that  is  Andersen  t 
They  then  explained  to  him  that  I  was  the 
person.  '  That  young  man  P  he  exclaimed  ; 
'  Wliy  generally  such  people,  when  one  hears 
about  them,  are  either  dead  or  very  old.' 
When  the  story  was  told  me,  I  at  first  thought 
it  was  a  joke ;  but  the  porter  came  up  to  me 
in  a  most  touching  manner,  and  told  me  how 
he  and  all  the  boys  enteied  so  entirely  and 
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hMitily  into  my  MiiriaB.  It  ao  afltcted  dm 
that  I  almost  shed  lean." 

Tills  is  inileeU  popularity  t 

Now  I  dare  say  you  Uiought  tbat  th« 
little  princes  and  princcesea  in  a  king's 
palace  liad  tastes  and  ftielings  very  difTerent 
frotn  a  poor  charity-boy ;  but  you  see, 
although  so  diflerent  in  rank,  they  were 
alike  in  one  tiling — tliey  «  ere  both  children ; 
and  childhood,  if  lefi  to  itself  is  in  all  utua- 
tions  tlie  same. 

And  do  you  know,  too,  my  little  friends, 
that  you  are  very  ei.ceUent  critics!  Yea, 
most  sage  and  excellent  critics ;  though  1 
dare  say  not  one  of  you  even  ever  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing.  But  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true ;  and  not  some,  but  all  of  you,  whether 
m  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland — the  little 
boys  in  Heriot'a  Hoapiul,  and  the  little  pnncesa 
at  Dresden  who  knew  the  story  of  "  The  Pii- 
Tree."  Fur  wiihout  one  dissentient  voice 
you  have  passed  favorable  judgment  on  these 
stories :  in  your  estimation  of  them  your  were 
unanimous. 

Yet  when  they  first  appeared  in  Denciarir 
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tome  of  the  critics  by  profession  found  fanlt 
with  them,  and  wondered,  aa  they  said,  bow 
fta  author  who  hud  written  works  of  greater 
pretenaioa,  could  think  of  making  his  appear 
ance  with  sometbing  so  childUh  as  them 
tales.  And  some  kind  friends,  grown-up 
people,  whose  opinion  wae  not  unimportant, 
advised  him  by  all  means  to  give  up  writing 
such  stories  as  he  had  no  talent  for  them ; 
and  it  was  only  later,  that,  to  use  Andersen's 
own  words,  "  every  door  and  heart  in  Den- 
mark was  open  to  them."  But  all  of  you, 
not  critics  by  profession,  you  welcomed  them 
at  once ;  as  soon  as  you  saw  them  you  per 
ceived  their  beauty — you  cherished  and  gave 
them  a  place  in  your  heart  And  this  is 
Uie  reason  why  I  say  that  you  are  sage  and 
excellent  entice  ;  and  if  you  can  preserve  the 
same  ^imple-bearledness,  finding  pleasure  in 
what  is  natural  and  truthful,  and  allow 
yourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  inslincU  of 
vour  pure  imconrupted  nature,  you  may  td- 
ways  be  so. 

You  will  like  to  know  that  Thnrwaldsen, 
the  great  Thorwaldsen,  loved  l/>  hear  An- 
dersen repeat  these  tales.     It  is  true  he  has 
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^ila  a  peculiar  way  of  relating  them,  m  hUk 
adds  greatly  to  their  charnL  I  begged  him 
one  day  to  tell  me  the  story  of  ^  The  Top  and 
Ball^"  and  he  immediately  sat  dowfi  on  the  9o& 
and  began.  Though  I  knew  it  by  heart  from 
beginning  to  end,  so  often  had  I  read  it  over, 
yet  it  now  seemed  quite  new,  from  his  manner 
of  telling  it ;  and  I  was  as  amused  and  laugh- 
ed as  much  as  though  I  had  never  heard  it 
before.  That  very  pretty  one, "  Ole  Luckoie," 
was  written  when  in  the  society  of  Thorwald* 
sen ;  and  *'  often  at  dusk,"  so  Andersen  re- 
lates, ^  when  the  fiunily  circle  were  sitting  in 
the  summer  house,  would  Thorwaldsen  glide 
gently  in,  and,  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
ask, '  Are  we  little  ones  to  have  no  story  to- 
night?' It  pleased  him  to  hear  the  same 
story  over  and  over  again ;  and  often,  while 
employed  on  his  grandest  works,  he  would 
stand  with  a  smiling  countenance  and  listen 
to  the  tale  of  '  Top  and  Ball,'  and  '  The 
Ugly  Duck.' "  The  last  is  my  favorite  also. 
Prom  Rome,  where  this  occurred,  yo« 
must  now  take  a  jump  with  me  to  Hamburg ; 
for  I  have  to  tell  you  an  anecdote  that  hap 
pened  there  to  Andersen,  also,  abon%  his  sti> 
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ries,  which  he  related  in  hia  ^'  Ldfe.'^  He  had 
gone  to  see  Otto  Specktei,  whose  clever 
and  characteristic  pictures  most  of  you  will 
certainly  know,  and  he  intended  to  go  after- 
wards to  the  play.  Speckter  accompanied 
him.  ''  Wc  passed  an  elegant  house.  '  We 
must  first  go  in  here,  my  dear  friend,'  said 
he ;  ^  a  very  rich  family  lives  there,  friends  of 
mine,  friends  of  your  tales ;  the  children  will 
be  overjoyed — *  *  But  the  opera,'  said  I.  *  Only 
for  two  minutes,'  he  replied,  and  drew  me  into 
the  house,  told  my  name,  and  the  circle  ot 
children  collected  round  me.  '  And  now  re- 
peat a  story,'  he  said :  '  only  a  single  one.'  I 
did  so,  and  hurried  to  the  theatre.  '  That 
was  a  strange  visit,'  I  said.  '  A  capital  one  I 
a  most  excellent  one!'  shouted  he.  'Only 
think !  the  children  iCre  full  of  Andersen  and 
his  fairy  tales :  all  of  a  sudden  he  stands  m 
the  midst  of  them,  and  relates  one  himself 
and  then  he  is  gone — ^vanished.  Why,  that 
very  circumstance  is  a  fairy  tale  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  will  remain  vividly  in  their  memo- 
ry.'   It  amused  me  too." 

You  will  be  getting  impatient,  I  am  afraid. 
However,  before  I  finish  I  must  tell  you  aome- 
11 
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thing  about  tlie  stories  in  this  volume  The 
translation  of  them  I  had  begun  in  Aiider* 
sen's  room,  and  when  he  came  in  we  began 
talking  about  them,  one  of  which,  "The 
Little  Girl  with  the  Matches,"  I  had  read  in 
his  absence.  I  told  him  how  delighted  I  was 
with  it — that  I  found  it  most  exquisitely  nar- 
rated ;  but  that  how  such  a  thing  came  into 
his  head,  I  could  not  conceive.  He  then  said, 
**  That  was  written  when  I  was  on  a  visit  at 
*he  Duke  of  Augustenburg's.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Copenhagen  from  the  editor  of  a 
Danish  almanac  for  the  people,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  something 
of  mine  for  it,  but  that  the  book  was  already 
nearly  printed.  In  the  letter  were  two  wood- 
cuts, and  tliese  he  wished  to  make  use  o(  il 
only  I  would  write  something  to  which  they 
might  serve  as  illustrations.  One  was  the 
picture  of  a  little  match-girl,  exactly  as  I  have 
described  her.  It  was  from  the  picture  that 
I  wrote  the  story — wrote  it  surrounded  oy 
splendor  and  rejoicing,  at  the  castle  of  Grau- 
enstcin,  in  Schleswig." 

"And  Little  Tuk,"  said  I.— «  Oh  I  'Little 
Tuk,'"  answered  he,  laughing;  "I  will  tcU 
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yoa  all  about  him.  When  in  Oldenburg  1 
lived  for  some  tune  at  the  bouse  of  a  frienil^ 
the  Counsellor  von  E  *  *  *.  The  children's 
names  were  Charles  and  Gustave  (Augusta'/) 
but  the  little  boy  always  called  himself  ^Tuk.' 
He  meant  to  say  '  Charles,'  but  he  could  not 
pronounce  it  otherwise.  Now  once  I  prom- 
ised the  dear  little  things  that  I  would  put 
them  in  a  fairy  tale,  and  so  both  of  them  ap- 
peared, but  as  poor  children  in  the  story  of 
^Little  Tuk.'  So  you  see,  as  reward  for  all 
the  hospitality  I  received  in  Germany,  I  take 
the  German  children  and  make  Danes  of 
them." 

You  see  he  can  make  a  story  out  of  any- 
thing. '^  They  peep  over  his  shoulder,''  as 
he  once  wrote  to  me,  a  long  time  ago.  And 
one  time,  when  he  was  just  going  to  set  off 
on  a  journey,  his  friend  said  to  him,  *'My 
little  Erich  possesses  two  leaden  soldiers,  and 
he  has  given  one  of  them  to  me  for  you,  that 
you  may  take  it  with  you  on  your  travels." 

Now  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  this 
were  the  very  "Resolute  Leaden  Soldier"  you 
read  of  in  the  "Tales  from  Denmark;" 
but  this  one,  it  is  true,  was  a  Turk*  and  I 
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don't  think  the  other  vas.  And  then,  too^ 
tliere  is  nothing  said  about  this  one  having 
but  one  leg.  However,  it  may  be  tlie  same, 
after  all. 

As  to  the  tale  called  "  The  Naughty  Boy," 
hat,  it  is  true,  is  an  old  story.  The  poet 
Anacreon  wrote  it  long,  long  ago ;  but  An 
dersen  has  here  re-told  it  in  so  humorous  a 
manner,  that  it  will  no  doubt  amuse  you  as 
much  as  though  it  had  been  written  origi- 
nally  by  him.  He  has  given  tlie  whole,  too, 
quite  another  dress ;  and  "  the  naughty  boy  " 
himself  he  has  tricked  out  so  drolly,  and  re 
lated  such  amusing  tricks  of  him,  that  I  think 
Mr.  Andersen  had  better  take  care  the  young 
rogue  does  not  play  him  a  sly  turn  some  day 
or  other,  for  the  little  incorrigible  rascal  re- 
spects nobody. 

Before  I  say  farewell,  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  tell  you ;  which  is,  there  are  two  per- 
sons you  certainly  little  tliink  of.  to  whum 
you  owe  some  thanks  for  the  pretty  tales  of 
Aiaderson  that  have  so  greatly  delighted  you, 
as  well  as  for  those  he  may  still  write.  You 
will  never  guess  who  they  are,  so  I  will  tcU 
fou.    They  are  Frederick  VL,  the  late,  and 
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Christiaa  VIII,  the  present  King  of  Denmark 
Tlie  former  gave  Andersen  a  pension  to  re- 
lieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  depending  on 
his  pen  for  bread ;  so  that,  free  from  cares, 
he  was  able  to  pursue  his  own  varied  fancies. 
Though  not  much,  it  was  Quificient ;  but  the 
present  king,  wlio  has  always  been  most  kind 
to  your  friend  Andersen — for  so  you  surely 
consider  him — increa*)ed  his  pension  consi- 
derably, in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
travel,  and  follow  in  full  Uberty  the  bent  of 
his  genius. 

Mow  do  you  not  like  a  king  who  thus 
holds  out  his  hand  to  genius,  who  delights  to 
hqnor  the  man  who  has  done  honor  to  their 
common  country,  and  who  is  proud  to  inter- 
est himself  in  ius  fate  as  in  that  of  a  friend  7 
And  this  King  Christian  VIII.  does.  Am  I 
not  right,  then,  in  saying  that  you  owe  him 
your  thanks  7 

Farewell,  my  little  friends,  and  believe  that 
I  am  always  ready  and  wiUing  to  serve  yoa 

Charles  Bonkh* 

Donao  Stanf,  uoar  Ratiibuo. 

"  ^v  whom  wverel  of  the  stories  in  this  votnmc*  i 
iraniiiatAa 
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